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PUBLISHERS’ MOTE 


Panini, the celebrated author of the Ashtadhyayl has gained 
universal recognition as the greatest grammarian who has 
produced a scientific system of fSanskrit grammar, Theodor 
Goldstucker, an erudite German Sanskrit scholar of the nine¬ 
teenth century has written a scholarly treatise on Panini : His 
place in Sanskrit Literature, This valuable work of Gold- 
stiicker was published from London in 1860 which went out 
of stock and print long since. But it was not printed again, 
and the work remained beyond the access of the Sanskrit 
scholars, and its want has been greatly felt by them. In order 
to meet their requirements the Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series 
Office thought it fit to bring out its reprint under their scheme 
of publishing the rare works of eminent Sanskritists which are 
not available nowadays. With this view the Publishers requested 
the reputed Sanskrit scholar. Prof. S. N. Shastri, M. A., 
D. Phil., LL. B., F* R. A. S. ( London ) to edit the said work, 
who very kindly consented to do it. In the present edition, 
the learned editor has appended the English translation of 
those quotations in German which have not been paraphrased 
by the author and has also given various useful Indices at the 
end to facilitate a ready reference, and revised the diacritical 
marks according to the popular method of Sanskrit translite¬ 
ration. This is the first Indian edition of this valuable work, 
and it is hoped that it will serve the advanced students of 
Sanskrit grammar for whom it is primarily meant. 


l 


Varanasi, 
April 10, 1965. 
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PUBLISHERS. 



PREFACE 


Since the acquaintance of the Western scholars with the 
ancient Indian literature in the earlies of the eighteenth century 
of the Chrisiain era , there has been a constant progress of the 
Indie studies in the Western world. During the ninteenth century, 
the West has produced many historical and critical treatises on 
various subjects of study comprising Sanskrit literature; and 
their lays have not only been very fruitful bin very valuable as 
well, in reconstructing the unbroken tradition of the great Indian 
heritage . The interest of the Western mind centred round mainlv 
the Vaidika lore, especially the Rg-veda, the oldest literary com - 
position possessed by the human race. With a view to attaining 
an appreciable mastery over the great treasure of knowledge 
stored in the ancient Indian literature, the Western scholars took 
due care to extend the field of their activity to the study of the 
Vedangas, the six ancillaries which unfold the mysteries of the 
ancient mind , to the study of the various systems of Indian 
Philosophy , and of the classical Sanskrit literature. In process of 
time their efforts developed Indology as a distinct department of 
study under humanities , and the result has been an all round 
probe from the Western point of view into the Sanskrit lore, 
and many a mind and diligent hand worked upon the vast field 
of Sanskrit literature. Most of these scholars, actuated with a 
prepossession of their superiority over others, endeavoured to 
interpret the sacred idiom of the ancient Hindus in their own way 
and took pride in differing partially or wholly from the traditions 
of the race which produced such an immensely valuable literature 
in the hoary past. While others who took a dispassionate view 
made an earnest endeavour to reveal to the modem scholarship 
the actual and the real sense of the ancient works, and did not 
hesitate to place, in the proper perspective, the intrinsic worth of 
the system of thought under their survey , and to appreciate the 
values of the contribution made by the anceint s'eers to the 
progress of humanity at large with no limitations of any clime 
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or Among the scholars of the latter trend of mind who 

ardently advanced the course of studies in Sanskrit language 
and literature in the ninteenth century through their 
productions of abiding interest, THEODOR GOLDSTUCK 


is a great name. 

His Life : Theodor Goldstucker was born of Jewish parents 
on the 18th of January, 1821 at Kdnigsberg in Prussia. After 
matriculating at the age of fifteen he attended lectures of Lobeck 
on classical philology, of Schubert on history, and of Rosenkran - 
on Philosophy. He studied elementary Sanskrit under P.von 
Bohlen. Later on, he proceeded to Bonn in 1838 and studied 
Arabic under Freytag and Indian literature under A.W. von 
Schlegel. He took an advance course of 
under Professor Lassen and took his degree of Doctor of 
ZZ in 1840 at a tender age of nineteen. In 1842 he went to 
Paris and in course of his stay of three years there, he came in 
close’contact with E. Burnouf. In 1845 he went back home and 
settled in Kdnigsberg where he could not stay for long, wo 
years after he moved to Berlin, but even there he was not destined 
to stay longer. In 1850, he accepted an invitation from H. H. 
Wilson to prepare a new edition of his Sanskrit Dictionary and 
went to England, where he was appointed as an honorary Professor 
at the University College, London in 1852. This assignment he 
held upto the end of his life. He breathed his last on the 6th 


of March, 1872. 

■ His Works : is a result of his studies in Sanskrit literature 
his first work has been the translation of the well-known philo¬ 
sophical drama, the Prabodha Candrodaya of Krshna Misra, 
published in 1842 from Kdnigsberg. He prepared a new edition 
of the MahSbharata, a specimen of his critical ability. His most 
outstanding work was the preparation of a critical Sanskrit- 
English dictionary, the first and the only fasciculus of which 
was published from London during the long period of nine years, 
1856-1864. This work in its preparation assumed such a volu¬ 
minous magnitude that the task had to be given up even before 
the completion of the first letter of the Sanskrit Alphabet. 
Nevertheless, the work in its initial pages has given hundreds of 
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valuable monographs which will ever remain a constant companion 
to scholars in the study of the subject under treatment . Then in 
1865 Gold stacker brought out the first fasciculus of his valuable 
compendium of the Mimansa philosophy, viz. the Jaiminiya-mala- 
vistara of Madhavacharya. The later fasciculi of this work were 
published posthumously in the name of Gold stacker by Professor 
CowelL In the meanwhile he took himself to the study of the 
Kalpa-sTitras and brought out a critical edition of the Manava- 
Kalpa-sutra from London in the year, 1861. For a considerably 
long period he was devoted to the studies of Panini and his system 
of Sanskrit grammar. No other Sanskrit scholar in the West 
was so very thoroughly acquainted with the most difficult works 
on Sanskrit grammar as was Goldstucker ; and he was, day to day, 
adding his collections on, grammatical works. He had in his 
mind to bring out a comprehensive work on Sanskrit grammar, 
and as a result of his patient research and hard work, he worked 
out a voluminous edition in six volumes of Patanjali’s Mahabhashya 
with Kaiyyattfs Bhashya and BhattojidikshitcCs Tika on the 
latter . The last two hundred pages of this magnum opus were 
published by the Government of India in 1874. Goldstucker 
contributed several articles on Indian Philosophy and Mythology 
which were collected and published after his death as his Literary 
Remains in 1879 . His last work was “On the deficiencies in the 
Present Administration of Hindu Law 99 . 

His Scholarship : Goldstucker enjoyed a very high reputation 
for his versatile scholarship. He was deemed a great authority 
on Sanskrit philology and general literature, Paninian Grammar 
and Hindu law. Alexander von Humboldt eulogised him in most 
flattering terms , even Burnojf consulted him often on technical 
points, Max Muller spoke of him as the greatest Sanskritists of 
his age . As the highest European authority on the Hindu law , 
he was often consulted by the Government of India on knotty 
points of inheritance . 

His works evince not only a rare scholarship but the greatest 
accuracy and remarkable completeness. His thoroughness and 
an appreciation of the correct view-point with the requisite bold - 
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ness to present logically Ms contemporary opinion on a subject 
under his survey , are the outstanding merits of his sound know¬ 
ledge and solid scholarship. His outspoken criticism of scholars 
who hazarded their conclusions on their meagre understanding 
of the subject in their hand, made him at times a target of 
unscholarly bitterness , the very usual apology for the failures of 
fumbling scholars . He had often to cross swords with those 
who occupied the Professorial chairs like Weber , Roily Bdhtlingk , 
Kuhn; and at places he had to differ even from Max Midler . 
But the arguments advanced by Goldstitcker could hardly be 
rebutted , and there have been occasions when his adversaries had 
to revise their opinion and recognise his merit . His critical 
work, “ Panini: his place in Sanskrit literature” is an out¬ 
standing contribution by Gold stacker, who very correctly assessed 
the worth of Panini and vindicated his position in right earnest . 
In course of this attempt the author had to differ]from Weber 
radically and also to question the methods of Roth and Bdht¬ 
lingk y the joint editors of St. Petersburg Sanskrit Dictionary. 
On the view-point regarding acquaintance of the ancient Hindus 
with the art of writing, Goldstiicker had to examine threadbare 
the opinion of Max Muller recorded in his “Ancient Sanskrit 
literature”, which is his distinct contribution to the assessment 
of ancient Hindu culture and civilisation. 

In the present work Goldstucker has first of all examined 
the significations of the terms like Sutra , kanda } pattra, patala, 
varna , karana, akshara, upadesa, ftrdhva, mantra t chhandas and 
has taken a critical notice of the views of Weber in particular. 
Then he has taken up the problem of the dates of Katyayana 
and Panini and assessed the views of Bdhtlingk on the chrono¬ 
logy of the ancient Hindu writers. Then , while treating the 
grammatical literature of Panini , he has taken due account of 
Karikds, Paribhashas, Vdrttikas and Ishtis. From a closer 
study of PdninVs work Goldstucker has deduced his own 
conclusions regarding PdninVs acquaintance with the Sahhitas 
of the Vedas, the Upanishads and the six systems of Hindu 
philosophy . Then he has proceeded to the treatment of the chro¬ 
nological survey in relation to Panini and the Unnadi-sTitras> 
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Panini and the Dhatupatha, Panini and the PratUakhyas, Pacini 
and the Phit-sutras, Panini and Yaska, and Panini and Gautama 
Buddha. Towards the end of the present treatise, the author 
has discussed the date and early history of Patanjali’s Malta- 
bhashya and emphasised over the importance of the Hindu 
commentaries and the traditional element available in them. He 
closes his dissertation with a note on the present position of 
Sanskrit Philology and vindicates his position against his adver - ' 
saries. Thus the present work of Goldstucker sheds a flood of 
light on several problems connected with the celebrated work 
of Panini and presents a solution to some of the important 
chronological problems. It is, no doubt, a very valuable work 
and is indispensable for students of Sanskrit grammar who 
desire to be acquainted with the position of Panini in the 
Sanskrit literature. 

This dissertation, in fact, forms a portion of his Preface 
to his edition of the Manava-kalpa-sutras; but, later on, the 
admirers of Goldstucker pressed him to publish this fragment 
as an~ independent monograph for the benefit of the students 
of Panini, and he conceded to this request m It was published 
as such, in 1860 from London, more or less, in the form of 
an extract from his Introduction to the fac-similie of the 
Manava-kalpa-sutras published by him. Even this edition of 
the present work has been long since out of print and stock, 
and for several decades past, it has been beyond the reach of 
the present-day scholars. With a view to making this valuable 
work once again available to the ardent students of Panini it 
is being published for the first time in India. While preparing 
this Indian edition, some of the portions which did not bear 
upon the treatment oj the subject in hand, have been omitted in 
order to enable the reader to have a grasp over the subject 
without diversion. In the present edition, the diacritical marks 
have been revised thoroughly, and a uniform system as prevalent 
today has been adopted. The author has quite often cited 
extracts originally written in the German language and has 
almost invariably given its English translation as well. All the 
same, at a few places he has not done the English rendering. 
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and of such passages, the English version is appended in this 
edition at the end of the book. Then, three indices showing 
the works, and authors under reference, and quotations alphabeti¬ 
cally arranged are hereto appended in order to facilitate reference. 

The present editor hopes that this edition would serve the 
cause of the studies in Sanskrit, and is thankful to the Proprie 
tors of the Chowkhamba Sanskrit Studies who have very enthu¬ 
siastically undertaken to bring out this Indian edition and 
earned the gratitude of the students of Pavini who have been, 
for a long time past, bereft of the company of an erudite 

scholar of the eminence of Theodor Goldstiicker. 


Roma Navami, 
Vik. Samvat, 2022. 




editor. 



TO 


RUDOLF VIRCHOW, 

THE GREAT DISCOVERER AND DEFENDER OF SCIENTIFIC TRUTH 

THIS BOOK IS INSCRIBED 

i 

AS A TESTIMONY OF RESPECT AND ADMIRATION, 

BY HIS AFFECTIONATE FRIEND, 


THEODOR GOLDSTUCKER. 



author's note 


The present pages form the Preface to the Fac-simi!e of the 
Man a va-Kalpa-Sutra. The 

separate impression has been taken at the suggestion of my 
publishers and other friends, who thought that it would be 
desirable to make their contents more easy of access than they 
a re in the original work. 

This circumstance will explain the apparent incongruity of 
presenting them without the Manuscript which they describe. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 
November 2 , I860* 


th. g. 




NOTICE 


The first part of the fifth volume of Professor Weber’s 
‘Indisehe Stiidien,’ in pretending to be a scientific review of 
the present pages, has attempted to refute nearly every con¬ 
clusion they contain. But as the plausibility which Professor 
Weber has endeavoured to impart to his objections, is based 
either on a misrepresentation of my method as well as of my 
principal arguments and results, or on the suppression of 
essential parts of my inquiry — though he distinctly professes 
to follow it “step by step” — or on the allegation of literary 
facts which do not exist, I have considered it my duty to 
examine and to illustrate this extraordinary proceeding in a 
pamphlet which will be issued to the public in a few months, 
and which, to my regret, must now precede the review I 
promised ( page 268) to give of the Petersburg “Sanskrit 
Worterbuch.” 

In appending this warning to the present volume, I have 
now merely to state that, having carefully weighed the value 
of Professor Weber’s objections, l do not find that they have 
invalidated any one of the main results which are here laid 
before the reader. 


London, 1st September , 186L 


th. g. 
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PLACE 



WHEN collecting materials for a History of the Mlmansa 
philosophy, I happened to find in the Library or the East 
India House a Manuscript ( No. 17 ), formerly belonging to 
the collection of Mr. Colebrooke, which bore on its outer 
page the remark : ^ 00 »’ (*• e - <the number 

of 32 syllables, in this commentary of Kumarela on the Rgveda 
is 2,200’), and ended on leaf 120 with these words : SI 

|| ^ ii tWlH II’ (i- £■> ‘the number, of 32 

syllables, hTthe book is 2,200; end of the Commentary of 
Kumarela’ ). The remark of the title, which differs in its 
handwriting from the rest of the book, seems to have been 
made by a Hindu, who, with much exactness, counted the 
number of the syllables for the copying of which he had to pay 
his scribe; but it certainly did not come from one conversant 
with Sanskrit literature. Nor can a better opinion be entertame ^ 
of the Shaikh who finished copying this volume— Samvat 
1643 (or 1585 after Christ), when the sun was progressing 
south of the equator, in the autumn season, during the light 
fortnight of the month Karttika ( October-November), m the 
city of Benares, for the perusal of Devayika (Devaklya . ), 
the son of Jani and Mahldhara, - or of the writer or his 
Manuscript,—since the Shaikh professes to have copied _the 
latter with the utmost accuracy, faults and all; —for neither 
were the contents of this volume a commentary on the Rgveda 
nor would a learned man have mis-spelt several words, and 
very common ones, too, of his own composition, an , a ov„ 
all, the name of one of the most celebrated authors of India. 
In short, the Manuscript in question contained no other matter 
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4 PANINI 

than a portion of the Manava-Kalpa-Satras, together with a 
commentary of Kumarila-Svamin, the great Mimansa authority. 

A discovery of this ritual work, which had thus remained 
latent under a wrong designation, would at all times have 
been welcome to those engaged in the study of Vaidika litera- 
ture, it gained in interest from the facts that a doubt had 
been raised, I do not know on what grounds, whether a copy 
of it had survived, and that a commentary of Kumarila on 
these Sutras, had, so far as my knowledge goes, never yet 
been spoken of in any European or Sanskrit book. 

It was but natural, under these circumstances, that I should 
think of making the knowledge I had obtained generally 
available, by editing this manuscript; but, to my utter dis¬ 
appointment, I soon perceived, after having examined it in 
detail, that it belonged to that class of written books, the 
contents of which may be partially made out and partially 
guessed, but which are so hopelessly incorrect that a seeming 
restoration of their text would require a greater amount of 
conjecture than could be permitted to an editor, or might be 
consistent with the respect due to the author of the work itself. 

When, therefore, another copy of the Manava-Kalpa-Sutras 
with the Commentary of Kumarila was not to be procured, and 
when I began to surmise that the volume in the possession of 
the East India House was a unique copy of this rare work I 
resolved, with the consent of Professor Wilson, to have a fac¬ 
simile of it lithographed and printed. This resolution was 

strengthened by the consideration that even a correct text of 
these Sutras would be serviceable only to the few scholars 

who are familiar with this branch of the oldest Sanskrit 
literature, and that they would be able, by the aid they might 
get from other existing Sutras on the Vaidika ritual, and the 
Mimansa works, to turn to account even this incorrect manu¬ 
script, in spite of the many doubts it leaves. It was stren¬ 
gthened, too, by the conviction I entertain, that unique manu¬ 
scripts, or those which are rarely met with,— every existing 
copy of which consequently possesses a literary value much 
exceeding that of ordinary manuscripts,— ought to be saved 
from possible casualties by mechanical contrivances, the most 
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practical of which, as answering the requirements of the case 
and en tailin g the least expense, seems to be that which has 
been used in the production of the present fac-simile. 

I must, however, confess that after several disappointments 
in trying to secure the necessary aid, 1 should probably have 
been compelled to abandon my plan, had I not been able to 
avail myself of the assistance of a talented young lady, Miss 
Amelia Rattenbury, who, while devoting herself to the study 
of Sanskrit, came to my rescue, and, with much patience and 

skill, accomplished the tracing of the original. 

Her work may, indeed, in some parts, be still open to 
criticism, so far as the exact thickness of the letters on a few 
pages is concerned, or if some shortcomings, especially those 
which are noticed in the Errata, be too much insisted upon ; 
but I must in fairness state that several omissions of Anusvaras 

or strokes, as pointed out in the Errata, are not her fault, but 

the result of accidents which occurred in transferring the 
fac-simile to stone; and such defects could not, it would 
seem, have been wholly avoided, notwithstanding the careful 
attention which was paid to the work by the lithographic 
printers, Messrs Standidge and Co., and, I may add, in spite 
of the great trouble I took myself in revising the proof son 
the stones, and in thus combining the work of a Sanskritist with 
that of an apprentice in lithography. Several sheets which 
failed to show distinctly some Anusvaras or parts of the letters 
themselves, though transferred to the stone and originally 
visible there, 1 cancelled at once ; but this expeditious process 
became, by frequent repetition, so little convenient, that 
1 had to submit at last, though reluctantly , to a list of Errata 
which, however small, seems to be at variance with the notion 

of a fac-simile. 

On the whole, however, and after this censure, the severity 
of which, I trust, no one will see occasion to increase, I must 
express my belief, that the text which is laid before the 
reader is, when amended by the aid of the Errata list, not 
merely a thoroughly correct representation of the contents of 
the special manuscript from which it is copied, but, at the 
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letters or even whole letters * «• 

j * * hich circumstance will account for the 

e ects m the marginal additions of, especially, fol. 1, 3 a, b, 5b 11a 

' 26a,26 °’ 32J ’ 33fl > 34 “. < 8 *,, 60 , 52a, tea’ 5 J 

*, 60 61a, 62a, 66, 68n, ,0,, ,4, 80*. Bin, 86, 89, 10 „’ 10 8,’ 

" w ! CtiVe an!ma1 ’ the White aat > also added to 

L o tt “ ttotatert0rrf theMS - b “ »«* more 

Pori T . ° f f0L 160 tW ° Str ° keS < = > indicate the eaten 

the o - • 77 S thC end ° f the MS ’’ eSpecialIy fr °m fol. 90 upwards 
the original has the annearaorc of p s ’ 

over ■ and tv , ?? f ^ S been smeared or powdered 

ther f T Care,eSSneSS) CaUS6d no doubt by putting the leaves toge- 
e r‘ 6 writm S was dry, has produced in several instances the 

ev^il 0 ?^^ simiIe, especiaiiy as ** became ■-*««• « 

or a smear I h ^ ^ * d ° £ represen,ed an original armvara 

are bound so & T ^ “ entl ° n ’ besides > that ‘he leaves of the original 

hai b ;r ;^r d r th e ownwards ’ and that tbe — — 

deviate from ^ ia ° rder not t0 allow it to 

re “»». ».u„« , h „ tta " P H , ! ,n '- „*°°* 

For one liberty which ha, boo ♦ 1 , Upward direction - 

/ h has been taken in the fac-simile l am n 

answerable. The remarlr « ’ 1 am personally 

remark on the outside page, mentioned oWw*. 

t« mis-spelling of the name of Kumarila lid-,s r 

not be found i 1 and lls literary error, will 

m volume ^ its place is filled iv«r i*t 

god Of literary accuracv who - • , / 7 thC llkeness of the 

y accuracy who is invoked in the rn^ _ 

the work commencement of 
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the old recension of the Yajurveda, the Taittirlya-Samhita. 
The portion of these Sutras contained in the present fac-simile 
comprises the first four books of the whole work : the first or 
Yajamana book, in two chapters ( from fol. 1 to 54 a, and 54 a 
to 55 b ) ; the second on the Agnyadhana ( from fol. 55 b to 
84 b ) ; the the third on the Agnihotra (from fol. 84 b to 106 a); 
and the fourth on the Chaturmasya sacrifices, in six chpaters 
( from fol. 106 a to 108 a, from there to the end of fol. 109 a, 
from 109 b to 112 a, from there to 113 a, from 113 a to 115 a, 
and hence to the end ). 2 That these books are the first portion 


2. There occur in the' text and commentary of these books the 
following words for sacrifices, sacrificial and ether acts connected with them • 

aTfhTRRi, srfs’JRR, arfeste, 

arfirsMnr, (g&ffai fefo r, JPwrfaffr), srfirffar, 3RqiqR, 

sprint (aranra, srfcrtR. sTfqsrqsT, 

srgffTtr^, argqrar, spqrcwroitoi, 

3iftT%qfq, srftpTqfq, ampsR, ansgsj'n, sriqqqR, an&tftfs, 

- stRqi^fqqi, srram, arisq^r, on^nffir, arptR, ®rr*RRr snRR’ftqf* 

suqqsr, srmsq, srreKor, suffr (), shir, qfe (), am?, 

33FR, 3ST=r, S55R, 3SJRR, ( ST^rf^T ), S5PR, StpRSfr, StRIf, 

qqq*R, sqqw, 3qq«R, aqqirq, srt,, ^ifcsr, qq^rr, ^^miqi, 

‘qignter, ^repr, sjmrr,^, 

qJSfqV'farav- afi^rr, ( <rt ), ^ (jfto ), §r?xnf5R, 

qrcreR, ft?q#q, fqqtRlqq, ftnfar, faqqq (ftrqhr), frg<R, Prepr, 
qqffcrqR, qftRFR, qftqiqq, qfttq>, qfetr^or, qft^R, qjffirwT, 
qgqR, qg»m, qffi> qraqsr, qifqstf >q, RRrfhqR, fqpnqfogq*, fossiq, 
fiTgJtq. fitgqqr, ftpPmi, fag^T, qfawR, sjorr ( sifh® ), spur#- 

Ctt, srrqfartr, nr, ht^r, stepr, wlqiRT, qlc.'sur 0 !, qfftRrn, qf^cq, 
qsrqtR. qq&qR, urrIt, *RTifl%, qqr (qftrq), qm, Jjq^gq, sjjrerRiqq, 
=ctr?jr, , qtR, qr»i ( m °), qqqqqR, qqaw (qqzf.tr), 
q^rfqRR, fqf k (q^rftq;) %foqRq, %qlqqR, qctftqfa, qqlTiqq, ^prreH 
rRgq'R, sm, fTf^RT, fPTO, RT, iER^T, Sffaq'R, €1^ ( offo ), 
hrpr (o?rtq ), filTTR, tfbnqR, Rtqr, Ri^Rir, ftqqfsr, 

ift*r ; for sacrificial substances, implements, prayers, or objects incidentally 
mentioned as referring to them: arfjf ( aiTfq^qifir, arif^Ttfh, 3«rqrfa, 

qTsqtqrfii, qf%qifh, ^TRifh), orftiq, arftnjtq^qait, aRf» wr, 
3TERTR, 3TRq, 3TTq^f, OTtfhajr, 3 TTRt>'Rlfil, ?fai^ 
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Of the Manava-Sutra results not merely frr.m th« 
m them, but also from a fact which y f * matter treated 
•cognizance after the printing nf th accidentaJ,y came to my 
completed. e P resent volume had been 

Professor Muller, who is eno 90 ^ - 
Vaidika literature had mft 1 ! “ Wntlng 3 histor y of 

How, which he’ consulted foT ° f,heE,st »■«* 

which bore a. its end the in, toat ta “ “•' °“ ‘ N °' 5 " > 
Manava-Sutras u of being apart of the 

showed tue the MS., I saw a. 

vimm, efhrf^, *nv (am,., TC „ Jf jl ****’ mf > 

*V TO, fTO, p* ^ Hfto ), 

^rrgTsr ' 5 ?<T» =t r=r 

f’”*’ <IW., W, ’.JL\ 1 

( feoVt 'l Stir- err ^ ^ 33R&7RT, 

’wro*, Tftft, Tof mSTi q fi_ __ ’ ™^^rer, 

, s ’ ’ W5r > ^ tSS^RT, wn ( yra> 1 fr r _.,. 

(W*)| fqyg-, gfa* qsriiTaa. n „ n . ’ V 4|5(r /) fq^jT 

«> «* **>. 1?. w w;’w, 

*» (srtiro i, w , TO ,, ' w w ? ™ a f™ 
<*ft ram., urn,,*, BSle5TO , ^ ™ 

?r?- (sfhr'i ,__ ec 1 ' W5r ' ^ ttw, 

sacrificial act* net**- % * , ff<trq- . f Qr ( / w (img ~ 

jiciai acts, asterisms . .* BTrTn?/V srrrr.'TTTTrr 7 

sfW, wntfw, ^ 4X™ TT^' .**!' 

} ’ arnrrai M> to 

’ t^tP^r), 3TTtm^, anfhrcg -1 auw. v =TT * 

***** •nftisr,- TOoit V V ’ $ 3T '^^> 

*wr f to , W? ^ ’ ’ I?4ir ’ 'to*, 

(^), .to, fktfor /112T1 ' I’ 
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once that it was written by the same writer who had copied 
the original of the present fac-simile, in a similar, though 
smaller and less elegant, handwriting, and immediately after 
he had copied the first four books. For he states himself in his 
closing words that he finished copying ‘the fifth part of the 
Agnishtoma book of the Manava-Sutra, Samvat 1643 ( or 1586 
after Christ), when the sun was progressing north of the 
equator, in the winter season, during the light fortnight of the 
month Pausha (December-January ), on the fifteenth lunar 
day, in the city of Benares’, and the next syllable, immediately 
succeeded by a blank in the MS., makes it probable that he 
wrote this portion, too, for the perusal of the son of Mahl- 
dhara. His conscience, however, seems to have been more 
sensitive regarding the accuracy with which he had performed 
his task, at the end of the Agnishtoma portion, than it 
was before, since he makes a very touching appeal to the 
indulgence of the reader, and is even modest enough to count 
himself amongst the scribes of limited intellect. 3 

The contents of this latter manuscript, viz. the description 
of the Agnishtoma rites in five Adhyayas, 4 now, too, explain 

3 . I subjoin a literal copy of the last page (37) of this MS. with 

all the faults, which will give some idea of the unhappy fate of these 
Manava-Sutras in the hands of their ignorant transcriber : Steffi 

if f i rfiirr u*rr n tif? ’f’T CHr R sifatf u } . u 

^TT^tftrfh -i trtnw i cKwmfts 

fitifisiw ii ^ ii ^rerg^ft fir ^1 i 

fir ii aft u ^ . ^thrift 

fttssTtffti ii 3H.11 ii i %^=fi'Ti5=5 ? ft: *r=rg ii RiR't* 

stfigafaFFUS' ii sff: ii w u W n i 

^err * srtfrll * 3 tRUTT?: I * 51511^= I °i 5. t fttTT II 

V9 ftg I ^ BTpftm: I S I K° 5T^r and after this 

last piece of scholarship is added in a different hand : ^3^5*5 \\ 
ftfaqjT ii ar«n: VC!).. 

4 . Whether the work which is mentioned in the Catalogue of the 
Sanskrit MSS. at Benares, p. 118, under the title 

{ No. 2503 ) be the same as the Agnishtoma porion of the Manava— 
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the meaning of the concluding words of our MS ( fol no h \ • 
point to a ,Zn I*n ZS .on thTs ^ '* % 

tinuation ia given -to Zm 599JZ c °- 

S mra<; _ nAe uiejvib, 599, so far as the text of the 

tras S° es . though this MS. does not ™nt,; n , , 

commentary of Kumarila. aDy further 

The text of the first four books nf th~ cv, 

■a, nnhappily, only fragmentary So ° ,'L« f ? MS ’ 

IS given in full before the alnss’nf “ * bUt rare y ’ a Smra 
I,,. , re me gloss of Kumarila: for the mnst nart 

however, the copy of the text ac *u 1 part » 

scripts of Commp , ■ *’ the case with mafl y manu- 

that the reader possesses a MS ’ ST assumption 

the Smra, and refers to them^y merelv the WOrds ° f 

last word of the sentence u- u ly glvlDg the fi rst and the 

tary. Now and then it i* *■ suoject of the commen- 

ana men, it is true, some further words of the 
Sutra emerge from the eloss nf rr„ - ■, , ot tIie 

possible to understand tf anla ’ but ’ though * is 

be a fruitless t u 6 purport ^ comment, it would 

oe a truitless task to trv to onn*,,. f„„ •„ it „ 

the text sinne o -Onstrue from it the full detail of 

me text, since much of the latter is left n 

apparently, no gloss. unnoticed, as requiring. 

The interest connected with the r,™ * 
therefore, chiefly in the ™ ™ present volume centres, 

fact itself that it is th' ° mn * ntar y of Kumarila, and in the 

a writer who composed 

Samhita. For, since in Sanskri/nteraS ° f ^ TaittirIya " 
works which involve scientific c !Z C0m ™ nt!lries 015 
were, as a rule w- I C0imctl0ns or religious belief 

convictions or -! mien by those alone wh o shared in these 

^r: ffi °.r”c,errt.* his ^ *• 

Striae, who mJ^ZZZ " * M 
Vedtota-SOtas.s should have atucMte of «“ 

belonging to the Black-Yajns Sc ho^T ^ a SUm 

Sutras, I have had no means of aserfain* m T 

the existence of the trRijqspj; ( p ? a ^ Catalog ue records 

the Commentary of Kumarila. ’ ‘ 61 ’ but wi ‘hout naming 

5. Compare the Prefab 

Dictionary, p . wiH ^ edUion °f Wilson’s Sanskrit 
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That this circumstance cannot be accidental is rendered 
probable by collateral facts. Kumarila quotes on two occasions 
(fol. 14 a and 85 d) the opinion of Sabara-Svamin on passages 
in the Sutras, and as it is not the commentary of this author 
on the Jaimini Sutras to which he refers, his quotation can only 
imp ly that Sahara had composed, besides, a gloss either on the 
Manava-, or on other Sutras of the same school. Sahara, how¬ 
ever, is, like Kumarila whom he preceeded, one of the principal 
authorities of the Mlmansa philosophy. 6 Madhava also, the 
commentator on the Vedas, who may be considered as the last 
writer of eminence on the Mlmansa, composed or indited a 
commentary on another Sutra work of the Taittirlya Samhita, 
the Sutra of Baudhayana. Of commentators on other Sutras of 
the Black Yajur-veda I do not speak, since they have not attained 
a prominent rank among the Mnnausists. But it ought not 
to be left unnoticed, on the other hand, that neither the Kalpa 
works connected with the Rgveda, nor those belonging to the 
Sama-, or White Yajur-veda, had commentators who, at the 
same time, wrote Mlmansa works. 

It would seem, therefore, and 1 shall have to advert to this 
point in detail in a more appropriate place, that the Kalpa 
Sutras of the Taittirlya-Samhita represented or countenanced, 
more than other Kalpa-Sutras, the tenets and decisions of the 
Mlmansa philosophers. 

6 . I may mention, on this occasion, other quotations made by 
Kumarila. He speaks several times of other SakhSs, without, however, 
specifying them (fol. 9 4, 17 a, 33 a, 36 4, 41 4, etc. etc.), once even of 
a KrurasSkhS, ( fol. 50 a ); of older teachers ( PurvScSrySs, fol. 43 b 
44 a, 85 a, VrddhScSrya, 119 c), of the VarSha Sutras (fol. 75 c, 
93 b, 120 b ), the Bteshyakara, who is probably the same as Sahara 
( fol. 115 a ), the Br5hmana-bhSshya-k3ra ( fol. 60 b, 63 a, 75 b ), the 
Grhya-bhashya-kSra (fol, 60 a), the HarltabSshyakrt (fol. 75); he names 
the BahvrcSs ( 20 a, 23 b, ); the Yajurveda ( fol. 9 a and b ), and YSjur- 
vaidika (fol. 12 b, 67 a), the KSthaka ( fol. 9 a, 98 b ), the Taittirlyaka 
( fol. q0 a, 61 b, 66 b), a BrShmana ( fol. 114 4), and the SSmaveda 
(fol. 9 4), Manu is usually called by him SutrakSra or Sutrakrt 
( e. g. fol. 43 4, 71 4, 75 4, etc., 29 o, 32 a, 35 4, ete ); other authors 
of Sutras, SutrakSras or Sutrakrtas ( fol. 38 a, 77 4 ). 
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This intimate connection between the two will enable us, 
then, not merely to remove all doubt, if any exist, as to the 
identity of the author of the present commentary with the 
author of the Varttikas on the Jaimini-SQtras,— even if this 
identity were not proved by the peculiar style of Rumania's 
composition, by his writing alternately in prose and sloka, 
y is pithy remarks, and his strong expressions; but it will 
throw light, too, on the nature of the commentary itself. 

It is not a commentary in the ordinary sense, merely explain¬ 
ing obsolete or difficult words, and giving the meaning of the 
sentences; it is often nothing else than a regular discussion and 
refutation of divergent opinions which were probably expressed 
in other Kalpa works. And the constant use it makes of current 
Mlmansa terms, in their Mlmansa sense, such as apurva, para- 
mapRrva, Uha, badha, to which may be added also, vidhi, anuvada 
arthavada, purushartha, krtvartha, bheda ( mantrabheda, vakya- 
bheda), on account of the frequent application these latter words 
find in the Mlmansa writings,—impresses on the discussions 
of Kumarila the full stamp of a Mlmansa reasoning. 

There is one fact which deserves special mention, though 
it has only an indirect bearing on the present work. In the 
Sutras, I. 3, 10-12, Jaimini treats of the question whether the 
Kalpa works have the same authority as the Veda or not; in 
other terms, whether they must be ascribed to divine or to human 
authorship, and decides in favour of the latter alternative. Kuma¬ 
rila, in his Varttikas on this chapter, gives instances of the 
works of several authors which would fall under this category ; 
he names, in the course of his discussion, the Sutras of 
Baudhayana, Varaha, MaSaka, Asvalayana, Vaijavapa, Drahya- 
yana, Latyayana, Katyayana. and Apastamba; but though his 
et ceetera’ imply that he did not intend to give a complete list, 
it is certainly remarkable that he should not have named the 
Manava-Sutras*. which he has commented upon, more especially 
as he makes reference to the Dharmasastra of Manu. 

Sahara, also, his predecessor, who mentions, in his Bhashya 
on the same Sutras of Jaimini, the MaSaka-, Hastika-, and Kau- 
ndinya-Kalpa-Sutra, does not speak of the Manava. And, to 
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conclude, the same omission strikes us in the Jaiminlya-nyaya- 
-mala-vistara of Madhava, who names the Baudhayana-, Apas- 
tamba-, Asvalayana-, and Katyayana-Kalpa-Sutras, but makes 
no allusion to our work. 

It may be, and it even is probable, that Kumarila wrote 
his gloss on the Manava-Kalpa-Sutra after he had finished 
his Varttikas, on the Sutras of Jaimini. But this circumstance 
alone cannot account for the omission of this Kalpawork from 
his Varttikas, nor does it offer any explanation of the general 
silence in regard to it of the other renowned writers on the 
Mlmansa philosophy. 


I believe that the reason for this silence must be sought 
for in the decision of Jaiminv and in the legendary character 
nf Manu the reputed author of our Kalpa work. At the time 
of Sahara Manu was no doubt already viewed by his country¬ 
men in the same light in which he appears in the Dharmasastra 
that bears his name but professes distinctly not to be e 
immediate wort of Manu himself and consequently could 
be safely alluded to. This mythical character, however, o ; 
Manu results from the legends connected with > 

tills name in the Satapatha-br&hmana an ‘Kalna-Sfflras 

To move therefore, on the one hand, that the Kalpa Sutr 
10 pro , . ,, a^f nT _ + 1.0 reader s eye the name 

are human wort, and “ “ ^ f'a was, a. all events, 

of an individual who. if ta® h y toll a preceding 

believed to be more than a man, wouia a r 

wiTiirh miaht either have shaken the conviction 

which might eitner , tje Q f the propounders 

intended to produce, or tinged the doctrine or me ^ 
with a hue of heresy which certamy ^ ^ commentary . 
Rumania, nor Ma ava mean evade this awkward 

Probably, t^ e ^ ore ’^utrakara, and to be 

illustration of he tangible and less delicate kind* 

satisfied with instances of a more tangible ana iessu 

From our point of view, however, and I conclude from the 

t Tv^w of the Mimansists themselves, there is no reason 

point of view of the Mim Sutras, was as 

t0 ££££ - B—a and the other Shtrakdras 

S .0 a superhuman dignity. I can no more 
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see a valid argument for doubting the existence of this Manu 

because his name would mean, etymologically, “a thinking 

because m y th <>logy haslentthis Character 
, JtI f l ltb f 0f 4 thehuman »<*. also called Manu, than there 

caste ^ , d0ubtin \ the real existence of the Brahmana 

caste merely because they ascribe their bodily origin to the 

reatorofthe World. And as to the name of Manu ( man ) 

itself, it does not seem more strikinu nr 
, ure striking or even more strange than 

er proper names m the Vaidika time; than, for instance, the 

V of7Z Ufe : Eka ’ ° ne ’ Itara ’ or Anyatara, either 

head - T hm ’ five: Saptan ’ seven ’ Ashtan, eight; Siras, 

} Loman, hair ,* Vindu, drop , etc. 

To assign a date to the Manava-Kalpa-Sutras, even approxi¬ 
mately. is a task I am incapable of performing; though, judging 
rom the contents of this work, it may seem plausible to assert 
that they are more recent than the Sutras of Baudhayana and 

- an °? e ° Apastamba. But I have not any means of 
scertaming when these latter works were composed. 

It may not, however, be superfluous to add that they were 
either younger than Panini or, at least, not so much preceding 
ms time as to be ranked by him amongst the old Kalpa works. 
For m an important Sutra of his grammar he states that the 

names of old Kalpa works are formed with the affixand h 

follows therefore that none of the works of this kind, which are 
hkely to be still in existence, and amongst them the Msnava- 

a l 6 ’ fr ° m Pa?ini ’ S P0int of view ’ old Kalpa 
works. And when I express the opinion that there is no 

tenable ground for assigning to Panini so recent a date as that 

^ury'lefoe g ^ en , t0 bim > vi ^ the middle of the fourth 
century before Christ, but that there is on the contrary a 

presumption that he preeeeded the time of the founder of the 

the gloss on some of these 
u the KasikS, the Siddh.-k., and the Calcutta Pandits who compos- 

have introduced the word 

m addition to , I hold 

1 ndirat^ k L , ‘ ’ burarily, Since it is neither 

cated by the head rule, nor met with in the MahSbtoshya. 
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Buddhistic creed,—I have advanced as much, us much, or us 
little, us, I believe, can be safely advanced on the date of the 

present Kalpa work. 


After the foregoing lines were written I received Professor 
Max Muller’s ‘History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, so far 
as it illustrates the primitive religion of the Brahmanas^ (1859). 
To acknowledge the merits of this work, which shows the gr~at 

importance of the religious development of India; to acknow¬ 
ledge the light it throws on the obscurest parts of Hindu 
literature, and the comprehensive learning it has brought to 
bear on many an intricate topic connected with the rise and 
progress of Hindu grammar, law, and theology, must be the 
first and not the least gratifying feeling of every one interested 
in Sanskrit, and more especially in Vaidika philology, x e 
greater, however, this new claim of the editor of tne ^gveda 
to our gratitude, the more does his work impose on us the duty 
of examining, among the topics of which it treats, those, which 
seem to require additional evidence before they can be con¬ 
sidered as having attained a definite settlement. I take advan¬ 
tage of this opportunity, therefore, to re-open the discussion 
on two points, which seem to me to fall under this predicament, 
especially as they concern every work of the Vaidika literature, 
and equally bear on the present ritual book. I mean the question 
of the introduction of writing into India,® and the general 
question of the chronology of Vaidika works. 8 9 


8 . Muller's History, P. 497-524. This chapter is reprinted in the 
Journal of tlic Asiatic Society of Bengal C No. ii. 1859 ), with the 
following note which became my first inducement to treat-the matter on 
this occasion: ‘This paper is an extract from a work now in the press on 

the history of ancient Sanskrit literature. Professor Muller has sent tt 

for the Society’s Journal in the hope, of eliciting some fresh information 

. ^ ^niarcin India on the interestig questions 
from European or native scholars m in 

which it discusses.' 

9. The same, pp 244-, 313, 435, o/-' 
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Muller’s view on the first of these questions is contained i*”* 
the following words ( p. 524 ) : ‘If writing came in towards tl** 7 
latter half of the Sutra period, 10 it would no doubt be applied 
at the same time to reducing the hymns and Brahmanas to '- x 
written form. Previously to that time, however we are bound- 
to maintain that the collection of the hymns, and the immense 
mass of the Brahmana literature, were preserved by means of 
oral tradition only;’ and ( p. 507 ) : ‘But there are stronger 
arguments than these ( viz., the arguments alleged by him r 
pp. 497-507 ), to prove that, before the time of Panini, an d 
before the first spreading of Buddhism in India, writing for 
literary purposes was absolutely unknown. If writing had beet* 
known to Panini, some of his grammatical terms would surely 
point to the graphical appearance of words. I maintain that 
there is not a single word in Panini’s terminology whicl* 
presupposes the existence of writing etc.’ 

Muller maintains, therefore, that not merely before the timo 
of Panini, but to Panini himself, writing was unknown ; anci 
as according to his view, ‘Panini lived in the middle of the 
fourth century B. C.’ ( pp. 245, 301 ff ), 11 it would follow that, 
according to him, India was not yet in possession of the most 
useful of arts at the time when Plato died and Aristotle 
flourished. 

I must confess that I could not, and cannot, look upon this 
assertion otherwise than as a splendid paradox, which, 
it is true, makes up for its want of power of convincing by 
the ingenuity of the defence with which it is supported, 
and the interest which may be derived from the extraneous 
matter it has brought to its aid ; and, had I happened to read 
this chapter before the rest, I should probably have thought 
that the idea of conceiving India without reed and ink 
until, or after, Panini’s death, did not originate with Muller 
before the close of his learned work, and then only that he 
might crown, as it were, its merits by some extraordinary feat. 

10 . This period extends, according to his views, from 600 to 200 
B. G. ( p. 244). 

11. This date will be the subject of ulterv' r remarks. 
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But though justice requires me to admit that su:h is not the case, 
-that, on the contrary,the same opinion pervades the earlier por¬ 
tions of his book, 12 I must still say that it does not seem to 
have taken root in his mind with that strong conviction which 
produces an impression on others, for it appears psychologi¬ 
cally doubtful that an author, having that conviction, could 
even metaphorically speak of the ‘prayer -book’ of the Hotrs 
( pp. 187, 473 ), or say that Katyayana, whom he defines as 
‘the contemporary of Panini’ (p. 138, and elsewhere ), * writes 
in the Bhashya’ ( p. 138 ), 4 wrote the Varttikas* (p. 148), ‘ writes 
in prose’ ( p. 229 ), or that he could call the Sutrakaras ‘writers 
of Sutras’ ( p. 215 ). 

No one, 1 believe, will easily imagine a civilized people who 
at the time of the Mantras (the period prior to that of the 
Sutras and Brahmanas ), were such as to possess ‘arts, sciences, 
institutes, and vices of civilized life, golden ornaments, coats 
of mail, weapons of offence, the use of precious metals, of 
musical instruments, the fabrication of cars, and the employ¬ 
ment of the needle.the knowledge of drugs and antidotes, 

the practice of medicine, and computation of the divisions of 
time to a minute extent, including repeated allusions to the 

seventh season or intercalary month’.and again, ‘laws of 

property,’ 33 ‘laws of inheritance, and of simple contract, or 
buying and selling,’ 14 — having a civilisation which Professor 
Wilson characterises in the preface to his excellent Translation 
of the Rgveda (vol. ii., p. xvii), as ‘differing little, if at all, from 
that in which they were found by the Greeks at Alexander’s 


12. e. g, p. 137, “the rules of the PrStisakhyas were not intended 

for written literature;* p. 200, note, ‘the question whether the Hindus, 
possessed a knowledge of the art of writing during the Sutra period, 
will have to be discussed hereafter*'; p. 362, ‘ if we remember that in 
these old times literary works did not exist in writing [ to ‘remember 
this on p. 362 is difficult since the theory is propounded p. 497 524 ]; 

p* 311, ‘in. India, where before the time of Panini we have no evidence 
of any written, literature, etc,* 

13. See Wilson’s Translation of the Rgveda, vol. ii. p. xvi. 

14. Ibid* vol. iii. p. xvii. 
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invasion/— no one, I believe, will easily imagine a peoplo 
in such a state of civilisation unacquainted with the art of* 
writing, though no mention of this art be made in the hymns* 
to the gods. And is it really plausible that even 600 or 700 
years later, the greatest grammarian of India composed a 
most artificial and most scientific system of grammar, utterly 
ignorant of the simplest tool which might have assisted him in 
Ms work ? Should it be possible to realise an advanced stages 
of social development without a knowledge of writing, then 
it is needless, of course, to refer to the arts, sciences, measures * 
and coins mentioned in the Sutras of Panini; yet I will advert, 
within the limits of these preliminary remarks, to one fact, a/fc 
least, which it may be as well not to overlook. 

We know from Herodotus that Darius/the son of Hystaspes, 
subdued the Hindus; 15 and we have inscriptions of this king: 
himself which tell us that amongst the nations subdued by him. 
were the Gadara and Hidhu or the Gandharas, and the peoples 
living on the banks of the Indus. 16 Could Panini, therefore, 
who was a native of Gandhara, had he lived after Darius, as 
Muller supposes to be the case, have remained ignorant of th.es 
fact that writing was known In Persia ? And if not, would he 
not, in composing his work, have profited by this knowledge, 
provided, of course, that he was not acquainted previously with, 
this art, independently of his acquaintance with the Persian 
alphabet ? This question is answered, however, I believe, by a. 
word which is the subject of one of his special rules (IV. 1 49) , 
the word yavananl, explained by Katyayana and Patafijali as 
meaning the ‘writing of the Yavanas.’ Both Weber and Muller 
mention this word, the former as meaning *the writing of the 
Greeks or Semites (Ind. St. L p. 144 ), or, as he later opines, 
of the Greeks alone ( IV. 89 ); the latter ( p. 521 ) ‘a variety 
of the Semitic alphabet, which, previous to Alexander, and 
previous to Panini, became the type of the Indian alphabet.* 

It would seem to me, that it denotes the writing of the Persians, 
and probably the cuneiform writ ing which was known already, 

15* iv. 44: p.era £e tovtous 7r€pnTXcD<Tavra$'IvZov$ re Kareatpifaro dapeio?, etc*.. 

16. Compare Lassen’s Ind. Alterth, i. 422; ii. 112 , 113, and the 

quotations given there. 
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before the time of Darius, and is peculiar enough in its 

appearance, and different enough from the alphabet of the 

Hindus, to explain the fact that its name called for the forma¬ 
tion of a separate word. orma 

While I intend to address myself now to the special argu¬ 
ments offered by Muller, for the theory that writing was 
unknown to Panini, I find myself, as it were, arrested by his 
own words ; for, after having proposed his reasons in support 
of this theory ( from page 497 to page 520), he makes the 
following remark on the word lipikara, ‘a writer or engraver,’ 
which I quote in full ‘This last word lipikara is an impor¬ 
tant word, for it is the only word in the Sutras of Panini 
that can be legitimately adduced to prove that Panini was 
acquainted with the art of writing. He teaches the formation 
of this word, iii. 2, 21Whether it is the only word which 
can be legitimately adduced for such a proof, I shall have to 
examine. But even on the supposition that it is, I must really 
question the purport of the whole discussion, if Muller himself 
admits that Panini would have pointed to this word lipikara 
had it been his task to defend himself against the imputation 
of being ignorant of the art of writing. For it becomes 
obviously immaterial whether the word lipikara occurs once 
or a hundred times in the Sutras, — whether another similar 
word be discoverable in his Grammar or not ; one word is 
clearly sufficient to establish the fact, and to remove all doubt. 
This admission of Muller, which upsets all he has tried to 
impress upon our minds, is doubtless very creditable to his 
candour ; for it shows his wish to elicit the truth, and fully con¬ 
firms our faith in what he says at the end of his essay : ‘It 
is possible I may have overlooked some words in the Brahmanas 
and Sutras, which would prove the existence of written books 
previous to Panini. If so, it is not from any wish to suppress 
them.’ But since he has not even tried to invalidate by a 
single word the conclusion which necessarily follows from 
this admission, it would be like carrying owls to Athens if I 

endeavoured to prove what is sufficiently proved already by 
himself. 

Nevertheless, I will do so ; not only out of respect for his 
labour, but because the observations I am going to make may 
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tsnd to show that there is much more evidence in Panini that* 
this solitary word for the assumption that he was not merely 
conversant with writing, but that his Grammar could not even 

have been composed as it is now, without the application to it 
of written letters and signs. 

The chief argument of Muller is a negative one : th® 

absence of words which mean book, ink, paper, and the like- 

Thus he says of the Vaidika hymns (p. 497) : ‘Where writing 
is known, it is almost impossible to compose a thousand hymns 
without bringing in some such words as, writing, reading, 
paper, or pen. Yet there is not one single allusion in these? 
hymns to anything connected with writing;’or (p. 512) Tf we 
take the ordinary modern words for book, paper, ink, writing, 
etc., not one of them has yet been discovered in any Sanskrit 
wore of genuine antiquity.’ 17 I do not think that such an 
argument, in its generality, can ever be held to be a conclusive 
proof. It is not the purpose of the Vaidika hymns to tell us that 
pen and ink were known to the Aryas ; it becomes, therefore, 
entirely a matter of chance whether so prosaic an object be 
mentioned in them or not,—whether the poets borrow their 
figures from paper and book, or from the life of the elements. 
The very instances Muller has adduced from the Psalms will 
probably leave in every one’s mind the impression that these 
songs might easily have existed, without any damage to 
fteir reputation, eve. if they had not con J„ed T^ree 
verses which bespeak the scholarship of their authors- 
and tne book of Job too, if it had not that literary longing 
which is contained in Muller’s happy quotation - ‘Oh that rZ 

words we re now written ' oh that +> . ’ t f iat 

h™i- 1 ” n * , ' h ’ that tne y were Printed in a 

tK fo B "rr ks to poeticai s ° n8s - a,aus wi,h stm 

gr at, A force m a grammatical work. Panini’s object is to 

a erflmwlV paenomena of * he language as are of interest from 

belong to hk ° f Sometimes the words which 

belong to his province, will be at the same time also of histo- 

ricaland antiquarian interest; but it does not follow at all, 

rules e > aUSS K W01 ^ ° f tIle latter cate S° r y is omitted in his 
, l is absent from the la nguage also; the extreme con- 

17* Not even Upi ? 
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elusion would be that it is a word of no grammatical Interest 5 
and this conclusion Itself, to be correct, would imply that 
Panini was a perfect author, and did not omit any word or 
words which ought to have been noticed by him on grammati¬ 
cal grounds. 

There is no word’, says Muller, Tor book, paper, ink, 
writing, etc., in any Sanskrit work of genuine antiquity 5 ( p. 
512). Of lip, ‘to write 9 , I need say no more, since it is the 
base of lipi. I agree with him that the verbs adhl ( srsft ) or 
vach ( SR in the cans. ) which are used in the sense *to read 9 , 
contain no proof of their applying to a written work, since 
the former means literally ‘to go over mentally, to acquire’, 
and the latter c to cause to speak ’. 18 I am equally willing to 
admit that the divisions of literary works which are frequently 
met with, such as annvakas, prasnas, masalas, -pathas, vargas, 
mktas, et:., cannot be compared with such words as ‘volumen, a 
volume, liber,i.e. the inner bark of a tree; orj 8 t'£A.os, z. e. BvfiXos, 
the inner bark of the papyrus; or book, i. e. f beech-wood’ 

( p, 515 ). But I cannot admit that there is no word of genuine 
antiquity meaning book, or division of book, which cannot 
be compared with those latter words of the cognate languages. 
One word is Indeed supplied by Muller himself at the end 
of his essay; it undoes, as it were, all that precedes on this 
subject, in the same way as lipikara undid his arguments 
against Panini’s acquaintance with writing. 

After the words I have quoted above, “if so, it Is not from 
.any wish to suppress them”, he continues ( 523 ) : “1 believe, 
indeed, that the Brahmanas were preserved by oral tradition 
only, but I should feel inclined to claim an acquaintance with 
the art of writing for the authors of the Sutras. And there is 

one word which seems to strengthen such a supposition. We 
■find that several of the Sutras are divided into chapters, called 
jpatalas. This Is a word never used for the subdivision of 
the Brahmanas. Its meaning is a covering, the surrounding skin 
or membrane; it is also used for a tree. If so, it would 
seem to be almost synonymous with liber and fU'fiXos 9 and it 
would mean book , after meaning originally a sheet of paper 

18. Thus Panini himself says, V. 2, 84, i 
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made of the surrounding bark of trees.” But he seems to have 
entirely overlooked— no doubt on account of its common 
occurrence — the word katjda, which is the name of a division 
of the Taittirlya-Sanhita and Brahmanas, not to speak of the 
frequent application it has found at a later period in denoting 
chapters of ritual books, or ritual books themselves, such as 
kamy eshti-kaijda, kamya pasu-kchfda, paurodcisika-kaijda, Qgneya- 
kSpda, hautra-kapda, adhvaryu-kanda, yajamsna-korjda, sattra - 
kmda, etc. And kanda, before meaning book, means ‘the 
part of the trunk of a tree whence the branches proceed,—a 
stalk or stemit is therefore, a fair representative of our 
word book. But, if such is the original purport of patala, and 
of the more frequent kanda, I cannot conceive on what'grounds 
Muller founds his doubt (p. 513) of pattra meaning the leaf 
ot a book, m works of genuine antiquity, since pattra means, 
originally, the leaf of a tree, and since palm-leaves, even now 
bespeak the use which has been made of them for literary pur¬ 
poses. For, though UrvaSi writes her amatory letter on a 
‘birch-leaf,’— which, then, is called, not merely pattra, but 
bhnrja-pattra,— it does not follow that ordinary letters of lite¬ 
rary works must also have been engraved on what was probably 
a rarer material than the leaf of a palm-tree or of a lotus. 

Besides kanda and patala, there are, however, two other 
important words, in the sense of work, which could not but 
attract the attention of Professor Muller—the words sutra and 
grantha. The former, which means, literally, “string” has 
become, according to him ( p. 512 ), the well-known name of 
an extensive class of works, by assuming the figurative sense 
‘strings of rules.’ The latter, he says ( p. 522 ), ‘is derived" 
trom a root grath, which means nectere, serere. Grantha there¬ 
fore, like the later sandarbha, would simply mean a composi¬ 
tion. It corresponds etymologically with the Latin textus. 
Thus it is used by the commentator to Nir. i. 20., where he says 

iairhn™ A ‘ teac ^f rs landed down the hymns, granthato’rtha- 
• , ’ T t f CC .° r 1D ® to text ’ anc * according to their mean- 

g ‘ lD the later literature of India, grantha was used for 

r g -’, Kullaka oaManu, VII. 43, qsf- 

See also » ‘Muir’s Original. Sanskrit Texts,’, vol. ii. p . m . 
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a volume, and, in granthakuti , a library, we see clearly that 
it has that meaning. But in the early literature grantha does 
not mean pustaka , or book; it means simply a composition, as 

opposed to a traditional work.” 

That' Sutra * may have assumed the sense of ‘string of rules’ 
before It became the name of a book, is possible, but that it 
must have gone through this metaphorical process, and no 
other, — as the certainty with which Muller explains the term 
would imply, — 20 is not corroborated by any proof he has 
given; nor is it even plausible. Before, however, 1 give my own 
opinion on this word, it will be necessary, first, to ascertain 
whether the word Sutra , —which is used In the singular both 
as a name for a whole collection of rules, and as a name 
for a single sutra, ■— denoted, originally, the latter, and then 
became the designation of the former, or vice versa. Thus, the 
KaSikavrtti calls Panin i’s Sutra, V. 4, 151, ga%a-sutram , and 
speaks of th tfive sutras, I. 3, 72 76, svaritanita iti pafichabhis 

sutrair atmanepadam , etc . evam pahcJiasutriyam udahary- 

am ; and Patafijali says, in the introduction to Panini, Stitram 
chapyadhiyana ishyate vaiyakaraija iti, ‘he who studies the 
Sutras is termed a grammarian.’ But if we examine the use 
which Panini himself makes of this word, we find that he 
always used sutra as a term for the * whole collection of rules, 
and not as an expression for a single Sutra : XV. 2, 65, Sutrach 
cha ko pad hat;’ IV. 3, 110, ‘Parasarya-silalibhyam bhikshu-nata- 
sutrayoti (where the dual shows that the analysis requires 
bhikslnisutre and natasfitre ). In his Rules, IV. 2, 60, and V, I. 
58, the number of the word is less clear, since it is part of a 
compound; yet the instances of Patafijall to the Varttikas, and 
some explanations of the Ka&ka ( e. g. KalpasTitram adhite , 
Kalpasutrah , and ashtav adhyayah parimanam asya sutrasya 
ashtakam ptnnniyam ) leave little doubt that it is likewise to be 
taken there as a singular. In a similar manner it is used in 
Patafijali’s comment on II. 3, 66, v. 2, ‘Sobhana khalu Pa- 
irineh sutrasya krtihr^ It would seem, therefore, since no higher 

2 . . We meet with Brahmanas, the sayings of Brahmanas; with Sutras, 

i , e 9> the strings of rules. ( p. 512. ) 

21. In the Sutra VIII. 3, 90, and the Gana to V. 4, 29, its sense is 
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authority than Panini 


can be quoted, that sutra —when used 


the literal one; it is mentioned, too, as a masculine and neuter in the Cana 
to II. 4, 31.—It is necessary for me to observe, that in the quotations 
from Panini I always distinguish between the text of the Sutra-, the 
VSrttikas of Kstyayana,-and those alone can be held to be Katyayana’s 
Varttikas which appear in the Matebhashya.-Patanjali’s Commentary, 
the VSrttikas found in the Kas'ikS and in the Siddhantakaumudi, and 
these latter works. The importance of this distinction requires no re¬ 
mark, since all conclusions must become unsafe if the observations or 
instances of one wrtter are given as evidence for or against another, 
especially before it has been decided whether, for instance, Panini and 
IvStyayana were contemporaries or not. I regret that Professor' Muller 
has paid little attention to this circumstance, for he has frequently con¬ 
founded the Commentaries, even the latest, with the text of the Sutras 

of Psnim; and the very circumstance that he has sorrW 

ue nas sometimes pointed out 

the commentary as distinct from the text smr! „• 

me text> and vice versa, creates still 

more confusion where he has omitted to do so. Thus, he quotes correctly 

{ p. 44, note 2 ), ‘VIII. 3, 95 ( text )’ or, 'IV. 1, 176 ( text )’ or, ( p 45 
in the same note ), ‘VI. 3, 98 ( text ); and I admit ’ 

reader will conclude that the quotations not marked ‘text’ are taken 

from the commentary; yet, ‘VI. 3, 75,’ is not commentary but text. 

And what does the word ‘commentary’ mean ? Patanjali Kas'ikS 

Siddh.-k„ or the Calcutta Pandits ? Again, when he says ( p 69 n i) ’ 

‘It is remarkable that, in PSnini also, the word Uokc is always used in 

opposition to Vedic literature,’ not one of his quotation. „• 

. . quotations given to prove 

^this important point, vi z „ i V . 2, 66; ‘IV. 3, 102 , 1;’ i V . 3, 10 7; 

"II. 4, 21/ belongs to Panini, but the two former to Patan'ali; and the 
two latter to the KSsika. On p. 347, n., the Saulabhani B^naMd are 
attributed by him to Panini himself, but Panini says nothing about 
them. The instances to the quotations, of page 361, n. 3, ( ‘IV 3 10! • 
IV. 2, 64’ ), and those to n. 4. C IV. 3, 108 ), belong to the KSsi’ka,- 
mone to Panini. Nearly all the instances referred to, p. 364, n. 3, belong to 
Pata^ali; and p. 369, nn„ where W and W are contradisUnguished, 
VI. 2, 10 is not^ Panini. P. 370, n. 10, ‘i V . 3, 104,’ ought to have 
ben marked com., and a similar confusion exists, pp. 362, 371 62] 

Zit tf 16 * 00 tbe other hand) the —- ^ -- - 

most of the .instances of p. 184, 185, 193, 252, 330, 339, 363, 357, 
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in the sense of a single rule,—is pars pro toto, and that its ori- 

though without any mention whether the commentary of Patahjaii, or 
of the K^sika, etc., be meant. The text is marked correctly, pp. 125, n. 
2; 340, 368, n. 1 ( IV. 3, 128 ), 5; 369, n. 1. 3; 371, n. 2, 6; 372, 
n. 2, 8; 373, n. 3; and the gams correctly, p. 369, n. 6; 370, n. 7, 8, 
10; 372, n» 8;373, n. 8. — I do not altogether think that this want of 
accuracy, in a writer like Professor Muller, is entirely the result of over 
sight; it seems to me. on the contrary, that the reason for it lies in the 
words of his note to p. 46:— Tt was impossible to teach or to use Panini s 
Sutras without examples, which necessarily formed part of the tradi¬ 
tional grammatical literature long before the great Commentary was 
written, and are, therefore, of a much higher historical value than is 
commonly supposed. The coincidences between the examples used in the 
PrStisakhyas and in Panini, show that these examples were by no means 
selected at random, but that they had long formed part of th~ L r<ad*. 
tional teaching.” This coincidence, to be of that value which is described 
in the words quoted, would require first the proof that the Pratisakh^ as, 
viz. the existing ones of Saunaka and Katyayana, are older than Panini, 
otherwise, it ceases to be of any consequence, as regards Panini. As to 
his statemant in general, however, 1 must observe, that it can surely 

not be received as authoritative in the absence of all proof. I must my¬ 
self, on the contrary, quite demur to its admissibility. The coincidences, 
in the first place, between the instances of the existing PrStisSkhyas 
and those in the Commentaries of Panini, considering the great bulk 
of the latter, are perfectly trifling. Again, as to the other instances, 
about 2000 Sutras of Panini are not criticised by Katyayana, nor com¬ 
mented upon by Patahjaii; with regard to the instances, therefore, m 
this considerable number of rules, our oldest authority is nearly always 
the KSsifeST, the infallibility of which Commentary I have had, some¬ 
times, reason to doubt. Scarcely any instances of this category can be 
traced to the PrStisSkhyas, and, unless it can be proved by Muller that 
these instances belong to antiquity, 1 do not consider it at all safe to found 
any conclusions on them, as regards antiquity . But on no account can it 
be consistent with critical research to use even the instances of Patahjaii 
as evidence for or against the VSrttikas, and much less for or against 
the Sutras of PSnini, since KatySyana never gives instances , but, like 
Panini himself, either lays down a general rule, or specifies the words 

which are the subject of his rule. 
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ginal sense is that of a whole collection of rules. 22 If such be 
the case the question arises, whether it is the figure implied 
by Muller s rendering ‘strings of rules’ that has led to the 
smra being used in the sense of ‘book’, or not. As, 1 believe, 
I am able to show that Panini was perfectly well acquainted' 
with the art of writing, and that written books had even existed 
long before his time, my own opinion is, that the name for 
ook was, as in the case of pat ala and kaijda, borrowed rather 
rom a material fact than from the metaphorical idea of the 
°“, 1C + a connection of rules. And here I appeal to evidence, 

2n ? \ e a ^ m * ss i° n which will be made to me that there are 
peculiarities and habits in the life of nations, which may be 

supposed to have existed at the earliest times such as we see 
them now. Everyone who has studied Sanskrit MSS. in the 
libraries of London and Paris, will have found that the oldest 
specimens of these MSS. are written on palm-leaves, which 
are pierced in the middle, and kept together by means of a 
s ring. The naturalness of the material of these MSS., and 
tiie primitive manner in which they are bound,-if we can use 
the term ‘binding,’ for a parcel of leaves, covered on both 
sides with oblong pieces of wood, and kept together by a string 

^ wt t ^ oug ^ m iddle, — bespeak, in my opinion, the 
a iso ig . antiquity, religiously preserved up to a recent 

, 6 . if ^ na ^ on which, beyond all other nations, is wont to 
cnerish its antiquity, and to defend it, even in practical life. 


Rail! 2 *’ C ° mpare alS ° the followin S P a “age of the MSfcibhSshya ( ed. 
11 ynC ’ P " 68 ‘ E’atanja.li : SR* 5; i 

S V ^ ty "f na s ^ VVtfissrmx I Patanjali : 

^ ff i i n=f 

Zr ^ Sr ' 1 

WsrfSnT a. NSgojibh.^3 

mt RfjpMsfe sr 33rr ^ 5,3 

| ^ ^ ^ ^ 1 

w ^ a<r ™wwn n 
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against the intrusions of modern arts. The MSS. 1 have seen 
are certainly not more than a few centuries old, as may be 
easily inferred from the fragility of the material of which they 
are composed; but 1 hold them to be genuine specimens of the 
manner in which books were formed at the earliest periods of 
the civilisation of India. No one, however, ought, 1 should 
conceive, to be less surprised at seeing the word ‘string’ be¬ 
coming the name of ‘book,’ than a German who would call his 
own book ' Band / translating, as it were, literally, the Sanskrit 
sUtra, and having recourse to the same figure of speech. 

Since 1 contrast, in these remarks, opinion with opinion,— 
not claiming any greater value for mine than that which may be 
permitted to the impressions and views of the individual mind,- 
1 will not conceal that I hold the very nature of the works 
called ‘Sutra,’ to have arisen from, and depended on, the mate¬ 
rial which was kept together by the ‘string/ 1 cannot consider it 
plausible that these works—“written, as they are, in the most 
artificial, elaborate, and enigmatical form,”—which have been 
so well defined and described in Muller’s work ( p. 71, ff. ), 
in which, to use his words, “shortness is the great object of this 
style of composition,”—should have been composed merely for 
the sake of being easily committed to memory. “To introduce 
and to maintain such a species of literature,” argues Muller 
( p. 74 ), “was only possible with the Indian system of educa¬ 
tion, which consisted in little else except implanting these 
Sutras and other works into the tender memory of children, 
and afterwards explaining them by commentaries and glosses.” 
But, though I do not dispute that these Sutras were learnt, and 
are learnt, by heart up to this day, this circumstance alone 
does not explain why the matter thus to be inculcated must 
have been written in such a manner ‘that an author rejoiceth 
in the economising of half a short vowel as much as in the 
birth of a sonwhy, ‘every doctrine thus propounded, whether 
grammar, metre, law, or philosophy,’ must have become ‘redu¬ 
ced to a mere skeleton/ Muller himself says ( p. 501 ),—and 
1 fully concur with him,—that we can form no opinion of the 
powers of memory in a state of society so different from ours 
as the Indian Parishads are from our universities. Feats of 
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memory, such as we hear «F 

zzz ° f t; «**■ of z tz:: ir ■. ° w ,hit •» 

as oe himself producer , * y ' e quite arbitrary.” And 

ftfrt 3948 Iearnt b y heart hd ^ ^ Vedas and thei * 
that the peculiar enig matic for d , ® not a P?ear at all likely 

invented simply to su£ the ^ ^ Mature wal 

T s of which must ha?: memory the 

the^rag-r ° re Pr ° Saic “ ** ° Pink,r, > 

ragility, and, in some parts ' f , ls the awkwardness 

of proper o a ,„ ra ,, £ ns of Perhaps , he sc a „i,y 

Sappy restrain, of w • ”’ posed ”PO« an author the 

scantiness of , he -» lf * te, votre, ;• „J £ 

concise, and betrayed fte m a ‘ COmI * l,ed “““« to be very 
obscure. " ”• as * “^sequence, into becoming 

Vaidika hymns ai ,,r 

«nder a different predica ™ . ICiaI , B f hmaqas stand, clearly, 
sophy. A god cannot be VvhV™ 1 ?* ° n grainmar or philo- 
of the sacrificial meal, nor the 6 anubtmdhas partake 

^ roused with hard and uniniH. ^?^ iDgS ° f a Datio « 

purpose of a grammar may be atf^ . phrase ology J but the 
save space, by an artifi-iai f ed ’ lf there be need to 
d -nnemay be pr^ ^ Philosophical 

and T* 1 draw here, of course a I ^ teStify “ 
and artificial Sotras,—the former ■ ’ a hue between genuine 

of material necessity; the latter ’ a ” 1 ™ y ° P . lnion ’ a creation 
necessity had ceased The <J , 6 1Ilutation when this 

brevity, and Ule s^?*^ - th* digged 

Pro opposite' poics” “t ff ” 5 P™’ 

^ F iCb » 0ut it requires, 

23 , The lamented Burnouf has divert a • 

3 n his invaluable work nr. < escription of these Sfitras, 

-tarly points ou(j _ and t J £**«*> Indian,’ p . 36 , ft He parti - 

caricatures of the BrShmanir w, lm P°rtant ; -that amongst these 

enigmatic brevity of the iatter Tr ^ ^ W thc 

Sutras which may bc attribu£ed ^ bCtWee “ 

-^uent periods. Sce *** belong 

Indien, p . 104, ff. ' 1 Hlstorica I du Buddhisme 
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I conceive, no great effort to see that there is a gap, even 
between Panini and the Yoga-Sutras, nay, between him and 
the Mlmansa and Vedanta-Sutras as well as the Nyaya-Sutras 

and the Sankliya-Pravacana. 

Turning now to the second word I have mentioned above, 
with the word Sutra, I will say at once, that grantha likewise 
appears to me to have become the name of a book, not on 
account of the connection which exists between the different 
part of a literary composition, baton account of the connection 
of the leaves which form its bulk. Prof. Weber, who makes Panini 
live about 140 years after Christ, 24 but who, nevertheless, 
is favourable to the view I take of Panini’s acquaintance with 
writing, says in the ‘Tndlsche Studien,” vol. iv. p. 89, that “the 
word grantha, which is several times used by Panini, refers 
according to its etymology, decidedly to written texts;” yet 
he informs us ( p. 436 ), that “the word grantha is referred by 
Bohtlingk-Roth to the composition” Whether the latter 
remark is made “ pujartham” or whether this author,— 
according to his habit of leaving the reader to make his own 
choice amongst a variety of conflicting opinions,—intended 
to establish a vihhasha , 25 or whether he has altered his origi¬ 
nal view, is more than 1 can decide, since he has neither 
supported his first opinion with any explanatory remark, nor 
expressed adhesion or dissent when he concluded his fourth 
volume of the “Indlsche Studies.” 26 

That grantha, according to its etymology, may mean 
“a literary composition,” and that it has been used in that 

24. “Akademische Vorlesungen ilber Indische Literaturgeschichte” 

p. 200, 202. 

25. Such is really the case in the “indische Literaturgeschichte,” 
p. 18 3, note. 

26. Should I have overlooked any observation of his on this word, it 

would be quite unintentional, since I have been guided in my quotations 
by the excellent indices be has appended to bis volumes. All X mean to 
convey is, that the only justification be gives for the sense, ‘written work,’ 
of grantha, viz., the etymology of the word, does not appear to be a suffi¬ 
cient one, since Muller is certainly right when be remarks ( p. 622 ), 
that granth, nectere, serere, might be taken also in a figurative sense. 
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sense, is undeniable; yet I contend that it did not bear this 
metaphorical sense before it was used in the literal meattinS 
of “a series of leaves;’’ or, in other words, before it designated 
a written book. Previously to supporting this opinion with other 
arguments than those which are implied in my remarks oil 
siitra, I consider it necessary to remove the suspicion which 
has been thrown by Muller on this legitimate word. Me 
quotes the four Sutras in Panini where it occurs 27 , but 


27. Compare also, IV. 3, 101, v. 2; 105, v. 2; the Kas'ika on V. 
1, 10, v. 1 : on IV. 2, 62; STTfTORTjdt ? 

on IV. 2, 63 : ?^psr%; on HI. l, 89, v. 3, 

( a VSrttika of the BhSradvajTyas, according to Patanjali ) : qwfff 
on VII. 3 4: ^ ^ ^ ^ 

he quotes, viz. I. 3, 75, Muller observes, ( p. 622 ) that it is Wised 
there “so as to apply to the Vda." This remark concerns the commtexxta.- 
tor, hut not Panini, who, as he correctly states, a few lines afterwards, 
uses grantka as “opposed to a traditional work.” I do not believe that t ho 


commentator is absolutely wrong, as will 

y as Wia appear from my subset* tit---* j_. 

b "‘ 1 ,hi "‘ *’>“ le 

which has no remark on this Sutra, nor the 'R'scit-r , . T v 

r A , nor Uie KSsika, which has tire 

ZZTfr ; f "“ -«* . I find 

’ ' 1W “ J in tin Praodha-manoramit. - 

when, it has crept into more recent books e a t*w» 

tanmfMr ^ t ^ ie abridged Commcii” 

taryofhsgojton Paini’s Sutras. This instance one of ma „ 

corrdWsM . nce » one oi many, will, 

corroborate my statement in note 21 tlvat 

Calcutta Pandit r. ’ h the com Pdation of tiro. 

Pandtts,-however meritorious, and superior to its: mutilatoU 

and unauthorised renrint_ f ■ r . uaica 

With Panini himself o L “ admitti ng of being identified 

PSnini w-tT ’ n0t 10 bC used as evidence for oragaimt 

I%ini, without a knowledge of the ,nnr^ t, 5 St 

instances. source whence it has derived its 


I feel grieved that X cannot .t.- 

r t cannot leave this note without ^ 

of the most poetical nw wimout destroying one 

■ P° et,cal illusions of Professor Weber ■ _ , 

word graniha. From the stream nf • - ber > connected with tills, 

through the desert of his ‘Literatu ^ v't' 7 , narrative whi oh meanders 
RamSyana ( p , 182 i , emer S es ’ of the 

— Probably precede ; byTom" 0 ^^ ep^c ZT3T ° f ^ P ° e * ^ 
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Ternaries in the note of p. 45, “The word grantha, used in the 
Sutra (IV. 3, 87 ). is always somewhat suspicious.”^ The reason 

for this sweeping doubt is contained, 1 suppose, in the words 

which immediately follow : “That some of the Sutras which 
now form part of Panini’s Grammar, did not proceed from him, 
is acknowledged by Kaiyyata ( of. IV. 3. 131, 132) ; andm 
the first note of p. 361, where he writes. Pan., IV. 3, 116, 
ll Kaiyyata says that this Sutra does not belong to anmi 
That there are three, perhaps four Sutras in Panini s rammar, 
which probably did not belong to his work origma^ y, i wi 
concede ; 2S but amongst these three or four Sutras out 

without a knowledge of those epic poems, 

rvhich likewise we have not,-but which is plausible enough without 
any proof, he quotes PSnini’s Sutra, IV. 3, 88, which treats on the titles 
of some granthas. Among these granthas ( which are, to his imagination, 
epic poems ), is one called Siiukrandiya, which therefore is, to him, a 
forerunner of the Earn ay ana.. The same ingenious conjecture occurs m 

, „ > , • _ where he grows somewhat mdig- 

his Tndische Studien, vol. 1 . p. lo5, wnere n s k 

nant at Wilson, who, in his Dictionary, renders this term a work 

treating of infantine or juvenile grievances,’ for he adorns Wjlson, for 

this rendering, with a query and note of admiration ( Wi son ic . . 

' Now whether iihkraniiya ought to have been, by right, the title of an 

epic poem ( in the same manner as we learn, from another work what 

the words in the Vedas ought to have meant, if they had profited by t 

last results of Sanskrit and comparative philology ), I am unable to say. 

Nevertheless, I believe that Wilson is right; for the KnHk'a explain!i this 

word, XK* ftSPPtf ^ *I * 

Ganaratna-mahodadhi has even an additional remark : fart im&SI 

1 is > m “ lkr j erms ’ 

. , , ... „ w :,t, reference to their cries, —a kind ot 

‘a book for children, written with reteren 

nursery-book for naughty babies. 

28. Dr. Otto Eoehtlingk was the first who drew attention to this 
fact in the volume which he has annexed to his garbled and unautho¬ 
rised reprint of the meritorious labour of the Calcutta editors of Knini. 
In a note of p. *x. of his Preface, he enumerates seven Sutras, which, 
according to him, “were originally VSrttikas, and only at a later time 

acbuiuiug „ <e txr •« -icc i67: 

became embodied into the text of PSnini; viz., IV. 1, 166, 107, 
IV. 3, 132; V. 1, 36; VI. 1, 62, 100, 136.” It certainly raises a strong 
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of 3996, there is no Sutra containing the word grantha l for 
I believe Muller was mistaken when he says that 

doubt as to the authenticity of a Sutra, if it occurs also as a VSErt ti lea 
of KstySyana; but X hold the indispensable conditions for confi *'*«« n S 
such a doubt to be — 1. that the Varttika must really belong to Kraya- 
yana; 2. that the wording of the Varttika must be identical with t Iia t of 
the doubted Sutra; and 3. that both must have the same tendency. In the 
first place, however, we are entitled to consider as Varttikas of I<rCtyS~ 
yana only such as occur in, and,-what is invariably then the ease,— 
are commented upon by, the Ehashya of Patanjali. VSrttikas fotaanc.l in 
the Kasika or Siddhantakaumudi, but not in the Ehashya, may 1: >e, anti 
evidently are in many instances, the critical additions of later times. 
They afford no basis for doubting the genuineness of a Sutra in PSTnini; 
nor is a mere remark of Kaiyyata, the commentator ofPataniali tlmt 
‘some’consider a Sutra as having been a VSrttika, sufficient to cancel 
the Sutra from amongst the original rules. Secondly, if a V 5rtt i lest is 
not worded in the same manner as the Sutra,—excepting, of course, the 
the usual addition of KStySyana, ifr ,- t he mere similarity of 

both is no sufficient ground for doubting the originality of the Stitra; 
for the difference in the wording of the VSrttika may have, as it om- 
frequently has, the mere object of criticising the manner in which l>rc.iini 
delivered his rule. Lastly, if the VSrttika and Sutra are identical in 
words, but not in tendency, there is not the slightest ground for doubting 
the authenticity of the Sutra, though Kaiyyata may historically record 
that ‘some’ have preferred to ‘throw it among the VSrttikas.’ In applying 
these tests to the enumeration given by Dr. Boehtlingk, we find, tba.t IV 
1,166, does not occur literally in the VSrttika 3 of IV. I, 163,- for, 
though the Calcutta editors write SR* =* tjapiTif , and append tliciJ 

mark, that it occurs in the Siddh. k. ( the printed edition of this work 
contains on p. 66c, line 1, the words ^ j _ t , 

wording of this VSrttika, in the Ehashya is ( MS., E.T H 3 30 1 
^ ^ * < probably ). ^ 

(even if the additional words belong, as is possible, not to the VarttiKu 
but to the BhSshya, it is clear that the tendency of the Varttika a rtcl 
that of the Sutra are not identical; for, in the Varttika, the rule is 

166 ‘ “ 11 ***. a™*, .k 

. "t* Ti_ •»-* t _ ' - * 
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/.'knowledges that the Sutra IV.3,116 did not belong to Panini, 
have not been able to discover anywhere, in the Maha- 
>hashya, either by the aid of my memory or my indices, that 
Caiyyata expresses any opinion whatever on this Sutra ; but 
wen should the mistake be mine, there would be little impor- 

>f the preceding 37 IV. 1, 165. Therefore, Patahjali comments on the 
i/Srttika in question, I fPPPPcfr qicppqpn without 

the option recorded by the KSsikS on IV. 1, 166, in the instances, 

qpqf qr i qmqppft- qr i snfttqf .—a 

similar negative conclusion applies to IV. 1, 167. The Varttika men¬ 
tioned by the Calcutta editors, to IV. 1> 162, does not occur in the 
Bhashya; it is not identical, even in the Siddh-k., with the Sutra, IV. 
1, 167; it has not the same tendency as the Sutra, the latter being 
optional, the former absolute. There is no ground, consequently, for 
doubting that the ‘some’ of Kaiyyata, who maintain the antiquity of 
the Sutra, are correct. —IV. 3, 132, is suspicious, for it occurs as a 
VSrttilca in the BhSshya to IV. 3, 131, and fulfils the three'above-named 
conditions ; equally so V. 1, 3€, which is a Varttika to V. 1, 35, and 
Vf. 1, 62, which occurs as a Varttika to VI. 1, 61. On the other hand, 
VC. 1, 100, need not be rejected absolutely, for its wording is not iden¬ 
tical with that of the Varttika of VI. 1. 99; nor is it clear that both 
coincide in tendency. VI. I, 99, restricts the rule to the condition of the 
word ffiff following a combination like ; VI. 1,100, exempts a 

similar combination, if ending in from this condition { comp. 

V. 4, 57) : it would seem, therefore, that the Varttika to VI. 1, 99, main* 
tains the condition, but corrects the option 37. by the word f*rc3R7 
I must admit, however, that Patahjali gives the instance 
which would countenance the probability of this Sutra, also, not being 
an original one. Lastly, the Sutra VI. 1, 136, ^^3P6®337%SpT neither 
occurs as a Varttika in £the BhSshya, nor even as a Varttika m the 
KSSsikS or the Siddh-k.; nor has its original existence, in fact, been 
doubted by anybody except Dr. Boehtlingk, who writes in his so called 
Commentary ( p. 256 ), “This Sutra has been interpolated at a later 
time; it owes its origin to the following two Varttikas to the preceding 
Sutra, 3T^®T3TT3* II l I! 3^31^33!% ^ II ^ H Compare Siddh-k. 

p. 144a; 5 ' where, however, the reader will not find anything relating 
to the subject, while, on p. 145a he will discover the Sutra, IV. 1, 136, 
such as it is in the Calcutta edition of PSnim. That both VSrttik 
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tancem the mere doubt of Kaiyyata sin-e p« tfl v .• , ; 

commenting on the Varttikas to Tv '3 , 0 c / Jah ’ when 

twice the Sutra IV 3 its ,.,*.’ 105 ' dlstmctJ y quotes 

existed at his time and .! 1 ^ a P^ive proof that if 

me > and was genuine enough.29 

in my W beHef W wf! V t? a K lnStance fr0m tlie Mahabharata, which, 

taken only in th e U sen^T?^ Unintdligible ’ if Srantha were I 

of ‘writtJ h S f COm P osltion >’ and not also in that. 

ot written book or ‘volume.’ I am met hero 

an objection • v,V met here, however, with 

bharata possesses the Qualifier * u° Sh ° W tbat tiie Malla ' 

to his quoted haSa PP ende * 

‘+u , mark, or, m other words, that it is a wnrlr nf 

the early literature,’ since he says that ‘erantha rfl ? f 

pustaka, or book in the earl. iV T f . d ° eS n0t mean 

it has that cppcp ’ +1 ^ iterator e, while he admits that 

that sense m the later literature Ptni-h a/t ivn« j 
agree tw ^icraiure. 15oth Muller and Weber 

the name ° * passa «' from Grhya-Sotra, where 

p. 5« ) and “ii i" r> P ' 42; Wel,er - •Literatnrseaohichte,' 
wenld h,ve a c “f f T * WOTk priM <° ^yani 

tare. Both scholars'!! ^ C “‘ led “ W ° rk ° f * he earIier litera - 

thecl2 ^ ri8h% *"*- 

e present Mah abharata, to having been that 

liMl'l J ; ,r ‘ 1!6 ” 1 ' d ”‘™” occur to the mind of Dr. Eoeht- 
ungk, but, considering the condition of his knnwT,,w c o. • ■ 

■Dlaved-in Oslo ‘n , knowledge of P5nmi, as dis- 

P y m this Commentary, and even in his very last work I cannot 
but express the belief, that his W T o' s *&«* t„ , o 

Knmi, goes for very little indeed.- - „ ° M * 

sphere of reasoning. ^ ^pemally as ,t touches upon the 

29. There is no BhSshva on IV 3 tic __ j - 
mentarv rf v • * ' Vl 3lll6 > and = therefore, no com- 

_ntary of Ka.yyata on this Sutra. On the VSrttika 2 to IV 3 10 * 

TF** *** iS a criticUm on ’.ns! 1 

■* *-fore, a pioof £ '! 

a. IV 3 U n6 rSf£> 7 existing ’ Patafijali ^ : W if 

yn a third VSrttika ^IPnTPTrf^i; wh ich is not • " ^ ^ 

dttion, he observes, 1 

^ ( V - ’ 117 ) writ I 
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Mahabharata which is quoted by A^valayana. It is, of course, 
impossible for me to treat here, as it were incidentally, not 
merely of the question concerning the age of the Mahabharata, 
but the relative ages of the various portions of this work, 
since it must be evident to everyone who has read it, that it 
is, in its present shape, a collection of literary products belong¬ 
ing to widely distant periods of Hindu literature. To do 
justice to a subject of this kind, I should have not merely to 
enter into details which would be here out of place, but to 
discuss the prior important question, as to how far the printed 
text in which this colossal epos is generally known to us, 
may be relied upon; and I should feel all the more bound 
to do so, as my collations of considerable portions of this 
text with the best MSS., in this country and abroad, fully 
convince me that it is neither advisable to make a translation 
of the Mahabharata,—a labour which, if done once, should 
be done once for all,—nor to found a detailed criticism of the 
several portions of this work, on the printed text, however 
much I admire the industry, patience, and scholarship, of 
those who have accomplished the task of laying before us a 
first edition of this enormous work. Without their labours, 
it would have been still more difficult than it now is, to per¬ 
ceive the defects of the MSS.; but this tribute, which I gladly 
pay to their merits, does not dispense with my expressing the 
conviction, derived from my own labours, that no conclusion 
founded on special passages of the present text, is safe, before 
the differences of the MSS.—sometimes great—are thoroughly 
sifted and discussed with the help of the Commentaries. 30 

30. Weber ( Tndische Studien,’ I. p. 148 ) and Muller ( pp. 44, 
45, note ) give a valuable synopsis of the leading characters of the 

MahSbharata, as they occur in the text and the commentaries of PSnini. 

• 

This synopsis, I conceive, must convince, even the most sceptic, that 
Panini cannot have ignored the renown of these personages, nor con¬ 
sequently, it is probable, the real or poetical events on which the renown 
was founded. It forms the subject-matter of the MahSbharata. Some 
stress has been laid by both scholars on the circumstance, that the name 
Pandu or Pandava does not occur in the Grammar of Panini ( Weber, 
tndische Studien, 9 p. 148; Muller, p, 44 ); but, since both have cons- 
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bCT«hf zr, ,? r in in5tance which 1 < 

Mahabharata, I s „b™f ’ P ° rti ° nS ° f “ 

acknowleged or refected ^7? to havmg its validit 

may attach to my onint T § * *** ValUC the reade 

I will add that ItJ -a N<>t t0 bS misunderstood > howevei 

date I shall assign hereafter to P t °y en0r t0 Pa ? ini - But > as th< 
than the date „ r 'b ”, 1 thlS grammaria n will be oldej 

question will still b^e ^'ti ^ ° r ‘ Boehtlingk » the passage ir 
In tte &,«!! “I *° rMt earlier lilera. 

“Vaaisbrba ' MahSl> “'“ -e read : 3. 

C philosophical, ““ 

nghtly uttered by thee but thn, * “ hast Uttered ’ are 

thetext (Srantha) of the Vedas” andli”^ 8 *-^ ” 0t5 f ° r 
—__ _ e aas and Sastras is possessed by 

tructed their list as well f rom the r 

the Sutras, it will 1 nas and commentaries as from 

rr '. , 11 not amiss to add tW j 

Kaiyyata s gloss on Patanjali to IV 1 , J ¥ “ ° CCUrS in 

tV. 1 ip, , , * * 68 , v. 4 , and in the KSsikq 

’ l/1 > when the observation of *t,„ p blka oa 

at in fo n °* implies, what T rw * j 

at » a former remark, that the wnrH p* f 1 p0lnted 

Vsv++*t P^ndu does not occur ;« 

‘a, as the name of Yudhishthira’s father because tTl 6 

(IV. 1,96, etc.) %f ^ ^ rf | % 1 1 

previous VSrtiika) '~ Patafi J ali on a 

- — edition, nnder l^r;; 1 ^ ^ ** 

m), I ^ ^ ’ m ‘ h ^ ^ SS ‘ undcr IV - 

Kas,ka on the Gana IV. i 123 d occurs in the 

31. V. 1 1 sag _ „ M2 (the correc( . ons 

’ (f ° r ^,, 
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thee, yet king, thou dost not know the real sense of the text 
( grantha) according to its truth ; for he who is merely bent 
upon possessing the text ( grantha ) of the Veda and 3astra, 
but does not understand the real sense of the text, his posse¬ 
ssion of them is an idle one; he carries the weight of the book 
( grantha ) who does not know the sense of it; but he who 
knows the real sense of the text f grantha ), his is not an idle 
acquisition of the text.’ 59 In this instance, grantha is used in its 
double sense, composition or text, and book; for there can be 
no doubt that in the passage, ‘Bharam sa vahate tasya grantha - 
sya, 9 ‘he carries the weight of the grantha,' the last word can 
only refer to the material bulk of the book. 

1 will conclude my observations on this word with a re¬ 
mark on the phrase, ‘granthato'rthascha,’ which must undoubt¬ 
edly be rendered in the sense proposed by Muller,‘according to 
the text and according to the meaning. 9 An analogous contrast, 
exactly in the same sense, is that of kanda and padartha, 
which is of frequent occurrence in Mlmansa writers. 32 
That, in the latter case, the meaning ‘text 9 is a secondary one 
of kanda, no one will dispute, since there is nothing in this 
word which points to ‘composition/ It must be allowable 
therefore to conceive, that its synonyme grantha may, through 
the same mental process as &3&da, have assumed the secondary 
meaning of ‘text/ 

There is another important word which Muller will not 
admit as evidence of Panini’s having had a knowledge of 
writing,—for it is used by this grammarian,—the word varna. 
But the only reason he gives for invalidating its testimony is 
that this word which, etymologically and otherwise, really 
means ‘colour;— when having the sense of letter ‘does not 
mean colour in the sense of a painted letter, but the colouring 
or modulation of the voice 9 (p. 507 ). In the absence of 
any proof for this assertion, he adds, in a note: ‘Aristotle, 
Probl. X. 39 : rd 8& 7 pd^iiar a irdOi] egtl t?/s (jxavfs. In this 

32. E. g. in Msdhava s Jaiminlya-ny£ya~mal£-vistara, where 
is contrasted with for instance, V. 2, i, 2, 
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respect he coincides, for once, with Weber, not merely *- n 
the point at issue, but also in the remarkable brevity of His 
argument. For all that Weber says on the subject (‘In disc He 
Studien,’ iv. 109 ) is : ‘The name varna is probably ( wohl ) to 
be understood of the ‘colouring,’ specializing ( specialisirung ) 
of the sound; compare ralcta, which is employed in the Rkpr5.- 
tisakhya in the sense of ‘nasalised’ ( nasalirt). With writing it 
has nothing to do.’ Now, I confess, that I always become 
somewhat suspicious when I meet with a definition which 
prefers the language of similes to plain prose. How, I must 
ask, for instance, does the figure of colouring apply to tHe 
notion of specialising ? It is striking, moreover, that Weber, 
who starts with a probability, in two lines reaches a positive 
certainty, founded only on the analogy of rakta. And, in 
turning again to Muller’s words, I must, in the first pi ae e, 
ask, what does an analogy taken from Aristotle prove for 
the Sanskrit word ? But, supposing it could prove anything, 
would it not be more plausible to make use of it in favour 
of the contrary conclusion to that which Muller has drawn ? 
Aristotle speaks of which word applies originally 

to none but written signs; and if he may apply y P ^ a to the 
voice, might not the same liberty be claimed for a Sanskrit 
word meaning a written letter ? Again, the notion of ‘colour¬ 
ing,’ itself supposes necessarily a condition which may be 
called indifferent or colourless : green, blue, red, are colouurs* 
because there is an indifferent condition, called white. A. 
coloured sound is not intelligible, except on the supposition 
that there is also an indifferent, or uncoloured sound. Hence 
we speak, for instance, in modern terminology, of f, 
b } o f etc., as coloured vowels, because we contrast them 
with the fundamental uncoloured vowel a. But I shall show 
that varna is applied indifferently to all vowels, inclusive of a. 

Ido not dispute that varna is used like ‘letter,’ 

also for the spoken letter, 33 but I hold that there is strong 
evidence to prove that its primitive sense is that of written 

33. TKus^NSgojibhatta explains, in the commencement of the Viva.- 
Tana,WRt W ; or Kaiyyata says : % tpjjf; etc. 
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letter, as arising naturally from its primitive sense ‘colour,’ 
and that the appearance of this word in Panini or other 
authors, may serve as one of many arguments that they 
practised the art of writing. To make good this statement 
I must advert to another word which may also mean letter, 
and in this sense is always the latter part of a compound, the 

former of which is the letter itself designated by it, viz., the 
■\yord /earn* c.g. a-kara, the letter a, i-kara, the letter i, etc* 

It corresponds with varm, in the synonymous expressions, 
a-varm, i-varm, etc. Katyayana looks upon it in the light of 
an affix, probably on account of its being always compounded 
with the letter itself; and Kaiyyata enlarges upon the 
expression varm, in saying that this word means in the 
Varttika quoted, ‘that which expresses a varm or adequately 
realizes a varm ( is the adequate value of a varm ).’ He, 
therefore, like Katyayana, contrasts the purport of kara and 
varm, though a-kara and a-varm, i-kara and i-varm, may 
appear to be,— and we shall see from what reason,— conver¬ 
tible terms. 34 To understand, however, this contrast, and 
the use of two other terms which I shall have to name, I will 
first give instances from Panini, the Varttikas of Katyayana, 
and the Bhashya, which will illustrate the manner in which 
these grammarians have used both terms. 

We find : a-kara, Sivas. 1, v. 1 ( omitted in the Calcutta 
edition of Panini); II. 4, 30, v. 4,; IV. 4, 128, v. 2; 111. 3, 108, 
v _ p, • — a-kara, Sivas. 1, v. 1. ( om. Calc. ed. ); I. 1, v. 4; 

34 . VSrttika 3, III. 3, 108 : PatafijaU— 

I affiic *SR: ; Kaiyyata1 

C vn. 4, 32 ) ~''ii 

To remove the apparent strangeness of the manner 

in which I have rendered ^rjjpErC 0 ! which usually means imitating, 
doing in conformity with” I subjoin two other instances from Kaiyyata, 
where the same word is also used by him in the sense of “adequate, or 
real value.’’ KStyayana having given this derivation of TOflC, 

?TdS8Jtg,” and Fatahjali having added ***»%*t SC^:, 

Kaiyyata observes awittt^fri I fhS'pr’T ?frT 

etc,; or sifappBKFIT > 
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1. 1, 56, v. 11; III. 1, 8 , P.; VI. 1, 87, kar. 2. V.--i-kara, 111 * 3,- 
108, v. 3, P.; IV. 4, 128, |v. 2;— i-kara, VII. 1 , 39, v. 3; V HI. 

2, 15, v. 1. P.;— u-kara, VI. 1 , 185, par. 1 . p. ;_ 

P. on Sivas. 2 and Vartt. ( om. in the Calc. ed.); I. 1 , 9, V- ~i 

VI. 1, 101, v. I. P.; VIII. 4, 1, v. 1 ; r-kara, VI. 1 , 87, V- 
( om. Calc. ed. ); Ir-kara, P. on Sivas. 2; 8 ivas. 4, v. 5, ( om 

Calc. ed. ); 1. 1 , 9, v. 2; VI. 1, 101, v. 2, P. \~e-kara, P. on a 

Vartta. to Sivas. 3 ( om Calc. ed. ); IV. 3, 23, v. 6; _ o-1ccira r 

P. on a Vartt. to Sivas 3 ( om Calc. ed. ), V. 3 , 12, v. 1 ; VII- 
2, 1. v. 1, 2, 3; VIII. 3, 20, v. 1 ;— au-kara, VIII. 2, 89, P-J 
ka-kara, P. on a Vartt. to 8 ivas. 4, 5 ( om. Calc. ed. ) ; VII. 

44, v. l.P .-,-m-kara, I. 3, 12, v. 1 ¥. ;—cha-kara, P. on 
III. 1 , 8 ; jha-kara, and na-kara, P. on a Vartt. to Sivas. 8 
( om. Calc. ed.) na-kara, P. on a Vartt. to Sivas. 6 ( om. 
Calc. ed.); VI. 1, 1, v. 10 ; VI. 4, 120 , v. 1 ; VIII. 3 , 55 , v. 

^■—ta-kara, F. on a Vartt. to Sivas. 4 ( om. Calc/ed. ) ; 

• 2, 48, v. 1, tha-kara, P. on VII', 4. 46 da-kara and j?c/- 
kam, P. on a Vartt to 3ivas. 4 -—dha-kara, VIII. 3. 78, v. 1 , 

P. and v. 3 na-kara, P. on a Vartt. to Sivas. 2 \~bha-kclrct, 

P. on a Vartt. to 8 ivas. 8 ( om. Calc. ed. ) ; V. 3 . 72, v. t 5 
-ma-tara, P. on a Vartt. to Sivas. 7 -,-ya-kara, P. on a Vartt! 

ms. 6 , la-kata, I. 3, 3, v. 2 ; va-kara, P. on a Vartt. 
o Sivas. 5 ; ka-kara, P. on a Vartt. to Sivas. 5 . sha-kara, 
l- 1, 1, v. 10 -,—sa-kara, V. 3, 72, v. 1; —ha-kara, P. on a. 

Sk!'ed ) 1VSS ‘ 5 (211 th6Se ViTtt ' t0 thC givaS - 0m ' in 

On the other hand : a-vania, P. on a Vartt. to Sivas I 

( om. Calc. ed.); IV. 1 , 1 , v. 3 ; VI. 3 , 97, v. ; ( not of K 
butm^txpnedin P ); VIII. 3, 64, v. 3 : VIII. 1, 82, v. 2 ; 

P onavZ7;t V I82; / L 2 ’ 9 ° ; Vi 1 

f: ” a J^ rtt t0 the 8 ivas. 1 and 3 ( om. Calc. ed. ) ■ VII. 2 

ItX P* $ VIII. 2, 106, V. 1 P • Stltra VIT A eo 5 * * 

„ , t,. ’ r '> 5atra VII. 4,53; u-varna, p. 0 in 

a Vartt. to Sms. 1 . om. Calc. ed. ); V. 3. 83 v 5 and V ~ 

j ; VII. 2,10. p., VIII 9 106 V 1 p and Kar. 

Sutra VII. 4 , 53.35 ’ ‘ ' P ' 5 varm y ( or y-varna > 


“ 1 W StatCd > 

arttikas of Kstyayana, as they occur in the KliSshya. 
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The foregoing combinations of a letter of the alphabet 
with kara and varija are, I believe, all that occur' in the 
grammarians named, and they show at once, that kara enters 
into composition with all vowels and all consonants, provided 
the latter art followed by the letter a— ( for it may be assumed 
without risk that the absence of some combinations, such as 
kha-kara, gha-kara, etc,, is merely a matter of chance, not 
of necessity; compare the additional instances of the note 
35 )—while varija is joined merely to vowels and to such 
consonants as are without a vowel sound 36 (c/. Sutra, VII-4, 53). 

This circumstance is significant, but at once intelligible, 
if we draw a distinction between a spoken sound and a 
written letter. To sound a consonant ( k, t, p, etc.) we 


of Patafijali, and to the latter, ( marked P ). Some of 
VSrttikas are marked in the Calcutta edition, c< K2s., s> 


the above-named 
or “Siddh.-k.,” 


but they occur, too, in the Bhashya. These instances might have been 
multiplied, and had it been necessary to add quotations from the Kasika, 
Siddh.-k., or the words of the Calcutta editors : f.i. by r-kara, VI. 
1, 91, K&sikS ; Ivaiyyata on Sivas. 5 ;— tha-kara, VIII. 3, 7, KSsikS; 
VIII. 3, 34, K&sikS ; VIII. 4, 54, Kasika rfha-£2ra, VIII. 3, 55, 
Kasika ;— tharkHra t I. 2, 23, K&sikS ; VIII 3, 7, Kasika ; VIII. 3, 34, 
KSsikS ; — na-kTira , VIII. 2, 16, Kasika ;— pharknra, I. 2, 23, Kasika ; 
VIII. 4, 54, KasikS ;— 'sark&ra I. 3, 8, Kasika or r~varna 3 1. 1, 9, v. 
1, Siddh.-k. ; V. 3, 83. v. 5, Kasika ; ( thus quoted in the Calcutta 
edition, but not met with in the MS. 2441 of the E.I.H. ) ; VIII. 4, 1, 
v. 3, Kasika and Siddh.-k.;— lr-varna 3 I. I, v. 1, Siddh.-k. The 

very unusual ra-kUra in the Commentary to VII 1 . 2. 15 (it occurs 
chiefly in mystical, not in grammatical, works ; e.g. in the dialogue 
between UmS and Siva of the RudraySmala-tantra), I must leave to the 
responsibility of the Calcutta editors ; for the BhSshya on the Varttika 
does not speak of the letter ra, and the KSsika and Siddh.-k. have, in 
stead of rakzr-ant'it, the usual rephmm. I have omitted, of course, to 
quote passages of the Sutras, etc., where vatna or kara have other mean¬ 
ings than “letter.” • 

36. PSnini never uses vartia of a consonant followed by -the vowel a , 

but the late KSsikS writes |pr ^1, or W or - ****** 

if the MSS. are to be trusted. 
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must combine it with a vowel * in 

vowel, and should omit it, ’„„l ess m ’°‘ y 0,nil ,tat 

value ; u,, spoken f has a d . ffereM ^ve * own peculiar 

whi-h means k and a. Unless ther,*f t> • ntten ba > 

for instance, to give a rule on v and f °T intended > 

a term va, which merelv t V d o, he could not employ 

u merely refers to the snoken m , ln H 

if he did so, he would have had to ei JV T , J '* ° r ’ 

effect that the sound a in this I k * Special ruIe * the 
insignificant, as he has given - mbinatl0n 1S mute or 
when he employs for his teT^ ^ t0 a similar effect 
without si g ui fic J e . or 

ssion of vowels which appear in k- °nthesuppre- 

to be sounded when the wnrri ■ u ^ grammar ’ but are not 
Hornes a 

a distinct and special pur "*? T ( X but for 

8eneml application j a vowe£ suchas it T\ ° f 

13 ( and ought to have been a wavs T , ed in this ru!e > 
sign ) anunasika. Therefore wh 7 d-^ Wlth tbe a PP ro Pnate 

tbe vowel a is appended to L consonantTT*, “ “ wWch 

the absence of its value wn, i a *’ but valuele ss,—though 

quoted (1,3,2 ) or otherwise-the To f ° ,l0W fr0in the rule 

an exceptional case as worthy of a < ® entators notlce such 
it in their fashion if they deem > remark) and defeE d 

expressions l ike In words, 

u-varna, etc., are equivalent’ beTauif th ^ a ' Var * a ‘ i ' vama ’ 
vowel coincides with that of the wXt ^ V3 Ue ° f a s P° ken 
of a doubt whether kcrlj™ ^ admit 

to a written sign : but whe ” ’ ° T b ° th ° r neither ’ apply 
na-kara, sha-kara, ta-kara, etc T ^ ^ ""* Z&a ' bha ~^ra, 
not M) bha, na, sha , ta, etc. but s^TTsT^ “ Which 

we perceive at once that kara musi apply to L are meaa t. 

On the other hand, when Panini speals ( Vir Tf* ^ 
Vardas, yf, i . of a - Dl speaks ( VII. 4 , 53 ) of two 

—__TTTT Vma *' we must conclude 

3?* The Klsiksi - „ 

or ttesctra 

in thi S •' ft* ’ 18 £XCUSed b > Kstvayana 
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that varna did not apply to the spoken sound, but to the 
written sign, since the vowel would be unpronounceable. 

I will give some additional proof for this conclusion on 
the meaning of both these words. In the foregoing remarks 
I rendered kara in combination with i, u, sa, etc. 'letter,’ since 
we use this word in its double acceptation, uttered sound and 
written sign. If kara , however, is the uttered sound, it will be 
a synonyme of sabda, and we find it therefore, e. g. in the 
comment of the Kasika, used as a convertible term with 
sabdci? s This is never the case with varna . 

Since an uttered sound may comprise more than one letter, 
we find kara, as Kaiyyata already remarks (compare note 34), 
equally applied to complicated sounds, e. g. eva-kara (111.4, 
67, v. 3 and 6; 1. 4, 8 . Kas. ; VI. 2. 80 P.) ; and Panini, who 
never uses it for expressing a simple letter-sound (because his 
terms are such as apply to a written book), applies it to the 
sound vashat in vashat-kara (I. 2. 35.). Varna is never used in a 
similar manner . 

In this respect kara coincides with the term karana , which 
occurs in combinations quite analogous, e. g , iti-karaija , I. 1 , 
44, v. 1, P.; IV. 2, 21, v. 2, P.; duk-karana, VII. 1, 25, v. 3; dit- 
karana , VII. 1 , 25, v. 4; 3, 118, v. 6 ; chit-karana , III. 1, 8 , v. 4, 
P; or even combined with kara, as evakara-karana, VI. 2, 80, 
Kas., etc. Varna , on the contrary, is used by Katyayana and 
Patafljali in the same manner as in Panini’s Sntra which speaks 
of the varna y 9 viz., of unutterable consonantal sounds, which 
therefore must have been written signs. Thus, a discussion is 
raised by Katyayana on the SOtra VI. 4, 49, which treats of 
the elision of ya, in reference to the question whether ya is to 
be dropped or merely y ; and on this occasion, he calls the 

38. FSn'rni ( VIII. 2, 37 ) uses the expression which is ren¬ 
dered by the ICSsikS The word is used in a similar 

maimer, e» g* in these combinations * VI. 2, 81, K&sikX ( 

being there the last syllable of f%fd ) ; VI. 2, 60, KSsikS ( g 

being affix ) ; VII. 1, 26, v. 4, P. ( being the ending of 

pronouns in the neuter ) ; vqqjftsq VIT. 3, 30, v. 1 , P. ( ' q { being 
the declension ending ). 
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fonnerfufiffiafa, “combination,” (viz., of y and o), and latter 

” f VarItlla, ° ViL 3 > 5 °. a similar discussion is 
started on tha ; again, tha is called there sahghuta, and the un¬ 
pronounceable th, vania. The same term sahghata i s applied 
to ka m a Varttika to VII. 3, 44, and varw to the vowelless k. 


- ame SeDS - e ° f Varm iS conveyed by a definition of 
Patanjali concerning the term upadesa, which literally menus 

demonstration, and then assumes the special sense of L^nna- 

TLZV d “°'f ” 8 'c 01 ° f SrMma,ical aPPtaranoe, a nd 
of the book in which such grammatical denotations occur* :! ' J 

clhZ n L f m-t Sta -T thS Srammatical trance of the radi¬ 
cals m the Dhatupatha, or the Dhatupatha itself ; and in like 

manner, the grammatical appearance of the letters in the Siva- 

tC’ Grammar ’’ as Nlgojibhatta calls 

them. For when Katyayana, m several introductory Varttika s 

enlarges on the purpose of the letters, as they occur in the 


39. Patanjali on the Sutra I. 3, 2 : i% „ 

A Varttika on I. 3 , 3 ; ‘ ^ ^ ' 

^r;r “• “ y - ^ -*■ --!! 

editors for fl. Cirl^ *“* h” <=■>«« rr. 

..i« .f 21 " pn ” ° Dr ; B ” 1 " 1 ° Ek ’ ” h « b “ id “- *»d for 

greater clearness, adds : “Em VSrttika •” ,„h • . „ * 

if t-_ j , T , Ka * ? prints 

11 116 ^ad looked into the \faks-i t,*. T a * s 

from ^ *- co tlie MahShhSshya and amended the i »* 

the original work.—Patanjali , . V u,ka 

. j _ continues : ) « 3 ^=rf% m: , 

“A***®, “book, etc ” and “ *" ° aCC ° Unt of the double sense of 

this question when" speaking^of the^g - ^ T™”’" ***** 

ovplioi, : ^ of" 

ttlfer fpwrfef&fr-,,,; % - dS[i f^^r^r- 

:? r % w ^ *'«j JL- 

*<■* d# "ir”* r> 

>» irir oovi.f,aT-'t 0 ' 
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givasutras, Patafljali asks: 40 “Now, what is upadeSa, or 
technical denotation ? Pronunciation. How is that ? The 
radical dis, ‘to show,’ (whence upa-desa is derived) implies the 
act of pronouncing ; for, after having pronounced the varnas, 
one may say, ‘these varnas are upadishta, or technically denot¬ 
ed.’ ” Patafljali distinguishes, therefore, between varnas ; and 
upadishta-varnas ; only the latter are, according to him, the 
pronounceable varnas ; and it would have been useless for him 
to draw this distinction, if varna itself originally signified the 
spoken letter. 

What the simple consonantal sound is to the pronounceable 
consonant, the simple vowel is, in some measure, to the 
diphthong or combined vowel sound. It is, perhaps, on this 
ground that, while we find a general name for vowel-letters, 
viz., svara-varna (IV. 1, 3, v. 7), the compounds e-vanja, o-varna, 
ai-vama, au-varna, neither occur in Panini nor Katyayana, 
for e is a and i, o = a and u, ai = a and e, au=a and o. Their 
general name is, in “older grammars,” sandhy-akshara ; and in 
Katyayana and Patafljali, for e and a, praslishta-varna for ai 
and au, samahara-varna A 1 The KaSika, it is true, speaks of 
these vowels simply as varnas; 42 but, in the first place, it does 
not form a compound e-vartja, etc., like i-varrja, etc.; and, 
secondly, however great the value of this commentary, it can¬ 
not always be considered as fulfilling the conditions of critical 
accuracy, and cannot therefore be quoted as evidence against 
Panini or Katyayana. But even if there were in Paoini’s 
Grammar such compounds as e-varpa, o-varpa, their occurrence 
would not invalidate the conclusion that varna represents the 

40. Patafljali on. the Introduction : I I jffcl 

gtra: i i % mnfais i sqfirgr yir ?f=r i 

41. Kaiyyata to Patafljali on Sivas. 3 and 4 : 

IjdsrTWSrT I Whether this term “older teachers” applies to the present 
Pratis'akhyas where the same term occurs, or not, will be included in 
the subsequent discussion on the relation of these works to PSnini’s 
grammar,—Patafljali on the same Sivas. : the same 

on I. 1, 9 : ( cr aft ) I 

42. Kasika on the 5?ivas. 3 : vr aff ; on Sivas. 4 ! it sfj 

w i 
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written sign, since it is the combination of vanja with a conso¬ 
nant that alone can enable us to decide the question at issue. 
And that there are other values in Panini which could not 

have been spoken, though they are an essential portion of his 
Orammar, will be seen afterwards. 


« n°ui Var ' a COincides ’ and is synonymous with akshara, 
syLabie, or not, is obvious : it coincides with the latter term 

when it means vowel, otherwise not . 43 The distinction bet¬ 
ween these terms may therefore be comprised in the following 
efinuion : kara denotes the pronounceable sound, which must 
aiways be one syllable, but may also consist of more than one 
syllable ; if denoting one syllable, it may mean a simple vowel 
■ V a i, i, u, u, r, r, //•,), or a complex vowel (e, o, ai, au), or a 
simple consonant made pronounceable by a vowel (usually the 
vowel a); karana denotes more especially the pronounceable 
sound represented either by more than one syllable or by one 
syllahe containimng more than one consonant. Varna, on the 

• 11 mipl r merSly thC SImple Istter >- among vowels, espe¬ 
cially the simple vowel; among consonants, merely the single 

consonant, not accompanied with a vowel sign. Lastly, akshara 

means syllable in our sense of the word and mav enm*»+' 

therefore coincide in value w th / ’ Y SOmetimes 

- fW ® in value with kora, or vanja, m the same 

y that kara and varna are apparently convertible terms when 

ey are the latter parts of compounds, the former of which 
are a , a, i , i, u , u, r, f t h : ,. 


1 have ’ in ^e foregoing observations, purposely abstained 
from alluding to the use which has been made of these terms 
m existing Prati^akhyas of Saunaka and Katyayana ; in 
the first place, because it was my object to show their meaning 
m Panini’s work, as well as in those old Commentaries which 
have strictly adhered to his terminology, and because it would 
have been an uncritical proceeding to confound the meaning 
or bearing of these terms in works belonging to a different 


43. Kaiyyata on VIII. 2, 89 : ; the same on the Introduc¬ 

tion to the sivas. : “nsaf awraffcifcW; NSgojibh. : tpiT * Jrsrmir *ft 

'ramftfet ''' 
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class of Hindu literature ; 44 secondly, because the date of 
these works, themselves,— or, at least, their relative position 
towards Panini,— will have to be ascertained, before any 
conclusion can be drawn from a difference which may have 
existed between them in the use of these terms. Though I shall 
recur to this point, 1 may now state my belief, that even if 
grammatical works older than Panini had used varna in the 
general sense of akshara , such a circumstance would not 
disprove the fact that varna might have meant a written sign 
even before Panini’s time. There is, for instance, an introduc¬ 
tory Varttika of Katyayana which countenances the assump¬ 
tion that varna had such a sense in some older grammarian ; 
but the very manner in which it is brought before the reader 
shows that Katyayana contrasts the use of this word in Panini 
with that in his predecessor, and confirms, therefore, the 
definition I have given before. At the same time, it leaves the 
question undecided whether varna was, or was not, a written 
letter in this older work. The Varttika I am alluding to occurs 
at the end of the general introduction, and refers to the follow¬ 
ing Vaidilca passage mentioned in the beginning of the intro¬ 
duction : “Whoever establishes this speech according to its 
words, its accent, and its syllables, he is fit to institute or to 
perform sacrificial work; and that it is a duty to study 
grammar, follows from the words ‘let us be fit to institute, 


44. This confusion, unhappily, does not seldom occur in the defi¬ 
nition of words, as found in our dictionaries ; thus, is used by 

YSska in the general sense “reduplicated/’ and as applied to a dhatu, or 
radical portion of the verb ( Nir. IV. 23 : swnRr: ; or 

IV. 25 * i ; in Panini, however, it means the first two 

syllables of a reduplicated ahga or base ( VI. 1,5 ) ; means 

reduplication , in the Mrukta ( V. 12 ), on the form ®TTfev 

; in Pndni it means the first syllable of re¬ 
duplication ( VI 1, 4 ). To philosopical terms this remark applies in 
a still stronger sense ; they have been generally dealt with as if the 
same term, e. g., iR^[ , etc., had the same sense in all the 

philosophical systems, which is not the case. 
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or to perform sacrificial work’.” 45 The Varttika then says : 

ut,™’ y ° U mUSt know ’ means nakshava, i. e., not peri- 
s able, ^ and continues, “or akshara comes from as, c to 

perva e,, with the affix sara ( Kaiyyata : ‘because it pervades 

the sense ), and concludes, “or they call varija so in the 

Sutra of a former ( grammarian )” [ Patanjali: i. e. “or in 

the Satra of a former (grammarian ) varna has the name 

akskara.” Kaiyyata : “For it is said in another grammar, that 

t e varrjas are aksharas. Nagojibhatta : “In a similar manner 

the term akshara-samamnaya means a multitude of varnas as 
seen in the Vedas. ] 46 ' ' 

Before I proceed to give other evidence as to Panini’s 
knowledge of writing, I will draw attention to two words 
winch have here a claim to notice ; and first to the word 
urdhva. It is used adverbially in the sense of “after;” for 
instance, in Manu, ix. 77, Urdhvam samvatsarat, “after a year,” 
or, Chhandogya-Upanishad : tata urdhvam vakshydmi, “after 
that I shall say.” But Urdhva means, originally, “upwards, 
above, high, or ( in combination with an ablative ) higher.” 

It is possible to conceive progress as an act of rising, when 
the sense “after” would follow from this latter acceptation. 
But it is more probable that the metaphorical sense of the 
word was first applied to passages in books,— where it is 
frequently used in this way,—before it became a more general 
one , and, if so, the figure would naturally follow from the 
description I have given of a Hindu book ; for the beginning 
of a Sanskrit MS., as may still be seen in some of the oldest 
specimens,— was at the bottom of the pile of leaves which. 

45. Patanjali : «fT CTT TS5C *TR fecptlfr H snfesfNj- 

l RPfityUT ; Kaiyyata : 

q-Sffrm: ( PSnini, V. 1, 71 ) ( ib. 

VSrttika ). 

4 46 - KStySyana ! ^ sj* n HttSajip II cfor q r r: 

Patanjali ( on the latter ) : amt pq?r - 

Kaiyyata : ...... | . . 

Nagojibhatta.^j% *rpi: ! qq 

Irtp* cTT?l% 1 
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constitute its bulk. What is “above,” in a Hindu book, is, 
therefore, “after while, with us, the term “above” denotes 
the opposite sense, from the circumstance of the progress of 
our books being a descending one. And this assumption is 
corroborated by a second synonymous word, viz. : udaya, 
which also means, originally, “going upwards,” and then, 
“after, following,” and which, moreover, is never used in this 
sense, except of passages in books. It occurs frequently thus 
in the PratiSakhyas ; but, for the reasons stated before, I 
content myself with quoting, for its occurrence in Panini, the 
Sutra VIII. 4, 67. 47 

“If writing,” says Muller, “had been known to Panini, 
some of his grammatical terms would surely point to the 
graphical appearance of words. I maintain that there is not a 
single word in Panini’s terminology which presupposes the 
existence of writing” (p. 507). 

As Weber, in his “Indische Studien” (vol. iv. p. 89), had 
already mentioned two grammatical terms of “Panini,” viz., 
svaritet and udattet, which he considers as “ founded on 
graphical appearance”, 1 cannot suppose that Muller has 
overlooked the remark of this scholar, but must assume that 
he has silently rejected it, either on account of its incorrectness 
or its inconclusiveness. It is true, that the latter term does 
not occur at all in the Sutras of Pamni, nor the former, such 
as it is given by Weber ; but, in the first place, there can be 
no doubt that, in the Sutra I. 3,72, svaritahitas must be analys¬ 
ed svaritetas and nitas (comp, the commentaries), and on 
the other hand, Muller can neither have ignored that Panini’s 
expression, anudattanitas (I. 3. 12), is equivalent to anuda- 
ttetas and nitas, nor that the term anudattet distinctly occurs 
in the rules III. 2, 149 and VI. 1, 186. His absolute silence on 
this point was probably, therefore, not caused by Weber’s 

47. For the same reasons I do not avail myself of the word 3TfSR> 
above, though it occurs in the same sense, after, e.g. in Kstyayana s 
Pratis&khya, 1. 33. ( The word is used in the sense “before,” 

e.'g . 9 in Uvata’s com. on this PrStisSkhya, 1. 85 ; ? in the sense 

“after/ 9 e, g. f in the introduction of the Jaimimya-nyaya-mSla-vistara ). 
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partial inaccuracy, but by the reference the latter gives when 
naming these terms,—the reference to Dr. Boehtlingk’s 
“Comment” on the Sutra I. 3, 11. For it must be readily 
admitted that the gloss of this writer is quite enough to raise 
the strongest apprehensions as to the sanity of Panini, 
provided that it does not induce the reader to arrive at a 
peculiar view of the fitness of Panini’s “editor” himself to 
compose a comment on this great grammarian. 48 

48. I subjoin a literal copy of this gloss, which but poorly illustrat¬ 
es the character of the second volume of Dr. Boehtlingk’s edition 7 of 

Panini. It runs thus ' <c Wo der Circumflex gestanden hat, will ich 

nicht entscheiden ; wenn zu Panini $ Zeiten die Accente in der gewohnii- 

chen Schrift nxcht gebraucht wurden, konnte der Circumflex uber einen 

beliebigen Buchstaben des adhikara gesetzt werden, ohne Verwirrung her- 

vorzubringen. Die Handschriften unseres Grammatikers, die ich vergli- 

chen habe, sind alle aus der neusten Zeit und bezeichnen diesen Accent 

ebenso wenig wie die nasalen Vocale in upadesa . Wenn ich 2 vartikas zu 

unserer Regel recht verstehe, so wurde bei einem adhikara ein Buch- 

stabe angefugt ( der vielleicht der Trager des Circumflex war ) und 

zwar so oft als der adhikara in der Folge erganzt werden musste ; 

konnte er nicht so wext erg nzt werden, dann musste man ihn die 

fehlenden Male bei den vorhergehenden (?) Regeln erganzen. Hier die 

bei den vartika’s selbst 

II » II ^5% srmgtr iru. » Translation : “Where 

the circumflex [ric., this rendering of svarita shows that the writer has 
no idea of the nature of this accent] was placed, I will not decide 
{ sic, ! ) , ifl at the time of Panini, accents were not used in common 
writing, the circumflex could be put over any letter of an adhikara 
without causing confusion. The MSS. of our grammarian which I 
have compared (fie) are all of the most recent date, and mark this 
accent as little as the nasal vowels in the upadeia. If I understand rightly 
two Vmtikas to our rule, a letter ( which, perhaps, was the bearer of 
the circumflex ) was added to an adhikara " that is to say, as often, as 
the adhikara had to be supplied in the sequel; if it could not he supplied 
so often, one had to supply it when wanted, at the preceding (?) [ this 
query belongs to Dr. B. ] rules. Here are the two VSrttikas themselves • 
[then follow the Sanskrit words as given above ].—The latter 
words ( if it could not, etc.) are beyond my comprehension; for, 
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I must, therefore, while rejecting Weber’s reference, defend 
first his quotation of the Sutra with the assistance of Katya- 
yana and Patafljali. Panini says (I. 3, 11 ) : “An adhikara, or 
beading rule ( will be recognized in my Grammar) by the 

■what reasons could prevent an adhikara, from being supplied, and 
if there was such an obstructed adhikara, how could it be supplied at a 
preceding rule ? I doubt, however, whether this sentence, which is 
intended to represent the meaning of the second Varttika as quoted 
above, was understood by its own author. But the very words of this 
“VSrttika” revenge themselves on the person who has ill-used them so 
much : they betray the character of the work which has commented on 
them. For, however intelligible they are in themselves,it must be observ¬ 
ed that the Cacutta Pandits have made a mistake in the wording of this 
Varttika. Dr. Boehtlingk, therefore, in giving himself the appearance 
of having quoted a rule laboriously examined in an original work, 
is simply detected in reprinting, without any examination whatever, the 
error of the Calcutta editors. And this , Z may add , is generally the case in 

his “comment,*’ The fact, in short, is this the KasikS and Siddhk. 
have no VSrttikas on this Sutra and in the MahSbhashya the words 
given belong to two distinct passages, which have been erroneously 

contracted by the Pandits into one; viz., to a passage of a Varttika, 

, and to a passage from the commentary of Patahjali : 
i qpigcr tftT ( Katyayana ought to have 

sa id_L.instead of STT€ , with a word following in the ablative’* ). The 

second of these passages is therefore merely a correction, by Patafijali, 

of the vague expression of KStySyana, and the which 

conveys the correction, becomes purposeless, or assumes a different 

"bearing, in the version of the Calcutta edition. * And I may add, that 

the Pandits have erred, too, in publishing what is their first VSrttika, 

• # 1 • 

for they mistook the comment of, and a quotation made by, Patahjali, 
for the text of a VSrttika. The reprint has been, of course, as conscien¬ 
tious in the latter case as in the former. Compare for both VSrttikas 
the following note with its translation. But to show in its proper light 
the astounding explanation of Dr. Boehtlingk on this second VSrttika, I 
shall illustrate his ingenuity by taking some instances of the KSsikS, as 
quoted in its comment on this Sutra, and apply to them his comment 
on the first VSrttika. According to KSsikS, the Sutras VI. 4, 129 , 
III* 1, 91; VI. 4, 1 ; XV. 1, 1 ; III. 1, 1, are among those markedwith 
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accent svarita ” 49 TJoon thk 

he sav that 9» v- „•? „ Pa ^njah remarks : “Why does 

he say that ? - Varttika: » An adfdkora .to every rule 

a svctYtUd , to indicate that thcv art* /r T 

extends over 47 * 7 W ? the fmt ° f thesc 

extends over 47 the second over 541, the third over 613, the fourth 

over 1190, and the fifth over 1821 Sutras Tf, ’ 

zrr ^ ° r *'p‘*-'* 

y hich, probably, therefore, anyone ) -jj 
says m the parenthesis, as the bearer of tKic 

_ Atv v this svciTitdi that is to sav 

as often as the aihiksra had to be suooKm ■„ „ , „ Y ’ 

words in a. r- ■ su PPhed m the sequel.” In other 

woros, m the five instances quoted - i ** 

VI 4 129 47 n* , etter was added to the Sutra 

• s l4y, 4/ times, and so on to the ntW c~ + 

H90, and 1821 times ! And this method h M *' 6l3 ’ 

i-kind of literature, where shortness £ t^T7\ ^ ^ 

ec . ■ ikiicss is the chief ob‘ect and 

an author re ioir^Ti D J ecr ’ and where 

»i.a« sm7r , l!‘ , lT“'“ gor .'“' r ‘‘ sh “ 

Kloknhlp, b„, “ 1 “' ! ' ds '- ” r 

_ 1lV ... T ■ § lsCj t0 deter a rational writer from 

eliciting such a sense from a sane book. 

49. Panini I. 3, 11 : ^f^lfetET^-PataSjali : 

Varttika omitted in the Calc, ed at this q-, , 

Ka „, . • ea. at this Sutra, but mentioned VI. 1. 

5 ere u 0CCUIS as a quotation ) 3Tf%a;ir: ufkztri Ttzyrrf ■» * * 

Patafijali : arf^K: iRtnf^nry U. fif- • 

” 1 ftMm m-f w ^ a " h 27 h 2'' , ’ n: 

a slWlft 7. 

(omitted in the Calc ed 1 arfe-rrmfi^. • * ’‘Varttika 

W i =r* -a Patafijali : atfSpBR- 

^-Kaiyyata : ‘ ^ 

I 5Trt^iT^ % ? = wr . I irfes- 

^ ! 3Rfir ^ ^WfHTrq^rr| ( % I 
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belonging to it; its object is to avoid a ( repeated ) designa¬ 
tion.”— Patafljali: “ ‘An adhikara ( says Katyayana ) is made 
( so as to apply ) to every rule belonging to it; its object 
is to avoid a ( repeated ) designation.’ What does that mean, 
‘to every rule belonging to it ?’ ‘To every rule belonging to 
it,’ means in reference to each such rule ; and he wants to 
imply that I must not make special mention ( of the adhikSra ) 
in each such rule.”— Kaiyyata : “The words, ‘by the accent 
svarita’ [ in Sanskrit it is only one word ], are the third case 
in the sense of ‘such and such a mark’ ( as ruled by Panini, 
II. 3, 21 ); i. e. an adhikara is marked with the accent svarita. 
The plan to mark words which are in the Sutra with the svarita, 
is merely devised in order that the adhikara may become 
recognizable, but it has nothing to do with practical application 
t i. e. the svarita is not pronounced ]. The word adhikara 
either expresses a condition or it expresses an act; in common 
language, adhikara is the same as viniyoga, or appointment 
to an office ; and this is understood here. Patafljali asks : 
‘Why does Panini say that ?’ This question means : Will 
there be (in his grammar) as in common language, a connec- 

fei&'ptfrpW Patafljali : =T3 i srfwgrftgFiraW 

faffl I—VSrttika : ^hTlfvrfcT ^3tfc«^-Patafijali • 

?rmr sfcr Kaiyyata: 

q-RfrW sft I I 5% 

I tr^Kf-Hpr Patafljali : ar^STRf ijzra'sr 

^ 35^3—Kaiyyata : \ «fi»T 33f*nr- 

i tK3?n^i3T i qtm sftr crsrx^qf- 

l cT*TT sf% —VSrttika : 35 % 5TT*sRP3— 

Patafljali : 3*1% 31*333 3ifl3*rg i STFtgfl 5% 3x^33 I 1 

3 33 ^ 33 . i i %cfgqrf?TBfl fMtmffr- 

3f53 t% 3^33^3%%—Kaiyyata : 35#% I 3Tf?3 

3tRS 33 I i 3I3%3lS%% 35% —Patafljali :. 

.% srqlcm^—VSrttika ( omitted in the Calc. ed. ) ?3fxt3T%3iT.r- 

3%3«TT Patafljali *: aiiwgnfFr: I atfajfi: 5R: I 3>W5 I 

qteTsqfoj ^ 33 % i ?3t% s 3t i 

%i3iffi#3 ^ f3f|tn#ji fiRn33g 33 

3 sTt^l 33 % etc. 
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tion of the matter treated under the same head, because th 
subjects refer necessarily to one another, and the like 
[ Then follows in the Bhashya a discussion of Patafljal: 
the purport of which is to show that the word adhikara, whicl 
literally means superintendence, government, has, in grammar 
an analogous sense to that which it has in common life. ]- 
Varttika : “But (there is) no knowing how far an adhikan 
goes. Patahjali ( repeats these words in the manner we hav< 
seen before, adding the ellipsis ‘there is,’ as he usually repeats 
the words of a Varttika which he explains, in order to ensure 
its proper text, and then continues) : “These words mean : li 
might not be known to what limit an adhikara is applicable." 
—Varttika : “However, that the extent of an adhikara might be 
known.” Patahjali : “Just that the extent of an adhikara 

might be known, on that account this rule (1.3,11) had to be 

uttered ; in other words, that I may know how far an adhikara 
goes. But again, how can the extent of an adhikara be known 
through the Sutra, which says ‘an adhikara (will be reco¬ 
gnized in my grammar) by the accent svarita,' so that I could 
say : ‘the adhikara (is recognized) by the accent svarita v ” 
-Kaiyyata : “‘But, there is no knowing how far an adhikdra 

goes, says the Varttika ; far instance, does adhikara III i or 
Stop before theSatra III. 4. 78. or does it g0 t0 the ^ 

(third) book. Does the adhikara VI. 4, 1, stop before the 

'-“alt; 4 ' 7 *4 M d °“ * S ° “ ' he “ d of ,he “ v “ th *><* r 

is 7“° " 

wW * 1 . “ v , a tne previous svarita ; by 

what means, then, can there be now an adhikara ? Adhikara is 

(as we have seen) a term of common life. Now if you sav 

there is no such adhikara (meant in this dramtnorl . 7 7 i 

said before [in a previous discussion], 'that a new^njaMion 

S’" ■ Th'f f lity ot **“*■* • 

had toT^L ^T 0n “ C °“ ,of “ «Us rule ! 

naa to be uttered. —Kaiyyata : u (Whpn i- t 

soon as (another) svarita is seen ’ etc thU ^ Says \ As i 

stop the (applicability of an) adhikara on a „ , 

Dlan is device i / on a sub Ject-matter, the 

Cal n , “ 0ther WOrd witt ««*'«: «ius,s 
because die svarita mark is seen in the Sstra V. 1.32. itut n, 
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be inferred that the applicability of the adhikara, V. 1, 30 
(which also was marked with the svarita) has ceased ."-Patan¬ 
jali : “Now. has not Katyayana said, ‘But there is no knowing 

3 <)> »» (Ouite so ' hence the) Varttika 

how far an adhikara goes/ (Quite so, ucu , 

(continues) : “This results from waat is said elsewhere : wha - 
ever the numerical value of the letter which is joined ( to an 
adhikara-rule), to as many rules...’ Patanjali : ‘ These wor s 
would have been better quoted thus : ‘With whatever numencal 
value a letter is joined (as ambandha to an ud^fearu-^ to a ^ 
many ( following ) rules the adhikara applies. ’ 

“For instance: to the Sutra V. 1, 30, the mute letter i ( 
second in the Sivasutras) is to be joined ; therefore it applies^ 
two subsequent rules ; and similarly in other adhikara rules. - 
Patanjali : “Now, what is to be done when an adhikara applies 
fo more rules, while there are fewer letters of the alphabet?” 
_Kaiyyata : “(When Patafijali says) ‘Fewer (and more), is 
this comparative (literally, is the affix of the higher degree, 
the affix of the comparative), used m reference to d 
species (of the same class) ? (No s) it is used m an absolute 
sense. (For he means) : If you think the rules belonging o 
the same adhikara are few, then (you would have to ta e is 
words as implying that) the letters of the alphabet may be (still) 
fewer ; on the other hand, if you think the letters are many,. 
then (his words would imply that) there may be still more rules 
belonging to the same adhikara:'— Varttika : “If there are more 
(rules for the same adhikara than letters), the expression pra , 

‘before,’. ...."-Patanjali : “If there are more (rules for the 

same adhikara than letters), Panini (says the Varttika)^ ought 
always to have made use of the expression prak before, or t 
Varttika ought to have rather said ‘before, with a word foil' w- 
ing in the ablative.' ” [The Varttika means that the adhikara 
then should have been always indicated in the Sutra by the^ ex¬ 
pression that such and such an adhikara is valid “before, i.e 
goes no further than, such and such a rule or word ; as is the 
case, e.g. I. 4, 56; II. 1, 3 ; IV. 4,1 and 75 ; V. 1,1 and 18 ; 3,1 
and 70, etc.] Ought Panini indeed (in such a case) to have 
expressed himself thus? No, he ought not. This is a mere 
question of a doubtful case, and in all such cases there avails 
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the Paribhasha which says that ‘the solution of the special 
(difficulty) results from explanation, 50 for it does nQt fol( 

that because there is a doubt there is no criterion (to solve it) ”> 

-Kalyyata : “The foregoing words, ‘if there are more etc > 
mean that Panini (instead of giving, e.g. his rule, VI. 4 \ as he 
does m the word angasya, i.e. ‘this is the adhikara on base’) 

on S W ha h Ve . Said ’ ‘ ansas y* P r “S dveh; i.e. ‘this is the adhikara 
on base winch avails before (/.e. does not go father than) 

VIII. 1, 1 (exclusively). The words of Patafljali, ‘ought Panini 

indeed etc., mean : ought Panini to have given the contend 

of the two preceding Varttikas?” [Then follows, in theBlishv 

an observation of Pataniali on a , hash}a, 

. .. i “ on a doubtful passage, which 

is the subject of his comment it, ;to „„ . ” 

continues! - ‘‘What ! 1 ltS a PP r0 P ria ^ Place. He 

by means of" the^t mi * ht be known 

.z ;„r S'f" ^ wiy ° f 

£ . ( ust so), ( Adhi-kara means) an agent placed 

over or an act to be done, placed over. Now, at the Sutra 

mus’ttott e eo XP -a S1 ? 8 ° m (USed in the VSrttika t0 rule) 

expression ^riwilfh SUbjeCt ° f the adhikSra ’ f°r the 

th^word^ of h v- ftT r< t Varita - Therefore > according to 
the words of the Varttika (‘that the mover wnv ’ \ 

twnh r Z a understood in that Sutra (I. 2, 48) 

which fall under the head stri, and, according to +t,„ \r- ,*•» > 
own wnrHc ’ ’ dc; coraing to the Varttika’s 

. there is no defect in the Sutra I. 2, 48.” [To under- 

“ is 

***** *° <*•' S& 11. « ££££" k r t r 

in the rule of Pa,i„, PaMjali> h J ‘ 

svarita over stri in this rule obviate ti „ ... s Ulat Ult 

Varttika and h* e viates the punctiliousness of the 

varttika, and he therefore taunts Katyayana as won o. 

occasion as TOh^ I, ■ y - yan i * as w< -h on this 

u^dMon as when he comments on t o so c 

mments on I. 2, 48, for not having 


-*—.. 

fts ^ ; “explanation is ^ T^Erg- 

iastanee, and supnlvins- ih „• gIVing an “Stance, giving a countet- 
togetier.” 6 ell, P tical of a sentence : all t h ese thrce 
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nderstood ‘the proper way of applying the adhikara ,’ by 
^peating to him his own criticisms on the Sutra of the present 
Iscussion. Then follow other illustrations of Patafljali as 
> the proper way of applying an adhikara, which it is not 
ecessary for our immediate purpose to add to the foregoing 

ranslation]. 

The passage I have given here from the Great Commen 
yy” on Panini,—and which may serve too as a specimen of 
he manner in which the two grammatical saints, Katyayana and 
’‘a.tanjali, scrutinized every doubtful word of the Sutras, will 
13 .vs shown that the rule of Panini, which teaches the manner 
.f defining an adhikara, or heading rule, is interpreted by them 
-s being based on the application-of writing to his termino- 
ogy. There are three modes, as we learn from them (and the 
‘act is, of course, fully borne out by the Sutras themselves), 

which Panini indicates a heading-rule in his Grammar. 
Pile one consists in his using the word prak, “before,” with a 
vord following in the ablative, by which expression he implies 
la at the heading continues up to that word, which will occur 
xr a later Sutra. Another mode of his is merely to indicate 
lie heading, the extent of which is then, as the Bhashya says, 
natter of “explanation.” His third and last mode consists in 
putting the sign of a svarita—which was not intended for pro- 
ttinciation, —not over any word of the Sutra, arbitrarily, as 
Z>t. Boehtlingk imagines, but, as common sense word stri, in 
.n the Sutra 1. 2,48. Katyayana, moreover, indicates (by the 
expression bhuyasi), and Patafljali expressly states, that in those 
leases in which the number of Sutras comprised under an adhi- 
T zara did not exceed the number of the letters of the alphapet, 
a. letter representing a numerical value (without, of course, be- 
n a “the bearer of a svarita’'), was added to indicate the extent 
the adhikara ; and from the example given by Kaiyyata 
ve must infer that the numerical value of the letter was deter¬ 
mined by the position it has in the Sivasutras, since i is to 
rim an equivalent of the figure 2. And this representation of 
Lgures by letters of the alphabet deserves an additional interest 
■ r om the circumstance that it is quite different from the method 
ve meet with at a later period of Hindu progress in mathema- 
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"tics and astronomy 51 Tn 

Katyayana not merely pre^nl TiT ^ PatafljaJi a 

Patuni, but consider the use he has ° f Writing 

the chief means by which he hahuihuZf ** ° De 

of his work. " P the technical structi, 

1 will obviate, at once, an objection which m a „ i, • 
though it could scarcely be raised h„ tT , may be raised >' 

» - a »lo «*at K«, 

as direct evidence for or against Panini T ^ C . 0ramen,,rl 
ttmt the comments of KatyiganaanlL™”, ° biec,ic 
testify to their own knowledge anT, / JI W0Uld onl 
that neither necessitate the conc w aCCents; bl 

Shath “ ^ Suppose ^ to hCdone ? wrhten “7 ^ 

C^t:/d~- 7 - 

be any who attach more faith on Ka'iyyS ttZ ^ 

tor on Patafijali, than to Patafliali v \? e ^ commenta 
they might, perhaps, adduce an 0 iL and K atyayana : 

“that the Saras of P 5 „i “ “fj™”” '° f 7 s 

any regard to accent)," i„ order to infer thane "’''.* 
have been sounded over the word u- u , hat the svanta might 

Such ™ n ‘7 ns ;7.” -tended to mark as 

not only by the natural sense of *” mvalidated . 

the remark of the same frt. m • passage quoted, but by 
translation I have given before^’ ** Contained ia the 
** was not intended hi^our 11 ^ states that the , ra . 

application.” It remain, Jrefore^tTb^ ** “ PracticaI 
remark of Kaiyyata is confirmed Z l i * Seen Whether this 
Grammar. y anaI °gous facts in Panini’s 


nasal- 0 G T Pare the System 0f who uses vo 1 

nasals-0; ka, ta , p a ,j a = l ■ . , " uses vow els and 

See Lassen’s Zeitschrift, IL ’ 2 : S °> *"• >*, /« = 3 , etc. 

^t., p . 116> etc _ •> Journal Astatique’’ ( 1835 voL 

52 . Kaiyyata towards the end of ths. Tn. cj • 

7 AnotIier ° ductl0n : **8sn qjmf 

talIy in ^tafijali’s comment on I, 1, TZ'^ ^ inciden ' 
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Panini frequently refers, in his Sutras, not only to grammar¬ 
ians who have preceded him, but to lists of affixes, and to 
arrangements of the verbal roots, which must have coincided 
with his own terminology. The personal relation of Panini to 
these collections or books will be the subject of future remark; 
it will suffice, at present, to show that Panini’s work, and these 
works, were based on the same grammatical system. Panini 
refers, for instance, to a list of affixes which begin with wn 53 
where the mute letter n— which has exactly the same technical 
value in the affix un as it would have in Panini’s affixes an, m, 
or in other terms containing this anubandha—proves that these 
affixes rested on the terminology, which governs the Sutras of 
Panini. He speaks of bhuvadi, adadi, tudcidi, —in short, of the 
ten classes of radicals, just as they are given in the Dhatupatha, 
and even of sub-divisions of the word, e. g., dyutadi, pushadi, 
bhidadi, muchadi, yajadi, radhadi, etc.; 54 and if there existed a 
doubt that the expressions quoted, which contain the first word 
of a list, necessarily imply the whole list, and in the order in 

which the words of such a list appear in this work, 55 the doubter 

* 

53. sonfe* ; compare PSnini, III. 3, I ; 4, 75.—This word is some¬ 

times written SHroTTfe' ; but wrongly, for the Sandhi rules apply not only 
to real words, but equally to the technical language of the Sutras. 
Since in is a pada ( purva-pacla ), it has to follow the Sandhi 

rule given, VIII. 3, 32* Real padas ending in °T , it is true, are rare, 
and perhaps still rarer as first parts of a compound ; but a word 
becomes on that very ground the subject of an exceptional rule ; its first 
part is said to be not but *T (1. 4, 18, v. 3). As the phonetic rules 
of the grammarians bespeak the necessities and predilections of the 
Hindu organ of speech, technical names could not but follow the general 
rules of pronounci ation, and there is no cause, therefore, to establish an 
exception for the term 

54. Compare e, g. Pgnini I. 3, 1; II. 4, 72 and 75; III. 1, 69, 73, 
77, 78, 79, 81, 25; III. 1, 55; 3, 104; VII. 1, 59; VI. 1, 15; VII. 2, 
45, and other instances which are quoted in the excellent Radices Linguce 
Sanscrit#? of Westergaard . 

55. It is barely possible, however, to admit such a doubt; for Panini 
does not restrict himself to generally mentioning radicals by giving the 
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would have at least to admit that the anubandhas or technical 
letters which accompany each radical in the Dhatupatha, poss¬ 
ess the grammatical value which is expressly defined as inhering 
in them by special rules of Panini . 06 He refers to the Upadesa , 
which is, according to Patanjali, a list, not only of the radicals, 
but of nominal bases, affixes, particles, increases of the base 
and grammatical substitutes, all of which are “settled,” as 
Katyayana says . 57 

Now, if we consult the Sutras which treat of the verbal 
roots, we find, for instance, that, as a rule, a root is udattu on 
the last syllable ( VI. 1, 162 ). Yet (VII. 2,10) Panini states that 
a radical has not the connecting vowel i, if in the Vpadeka it 
is a monosyllable and anudatta. As the former rule concerns 
a radical, which is part of, and embodied in, a real word, while 
the latter describes the theoretical existence of the radical in 
the Dhatupatha; we may imagine, It is true, that for the purpose 
of grammatical teaching a pronunciation of the radical was 
devised in the Upadesa different to that which it has in real 
language. But, even on the supposition that a radical could 
be pronounced anudatta , is it probable that Panini or the 

first word of the order, such as bhuvadt, adadi 3 etc.; he refers, also, to 
distinct numbers. Thus, VII, 2, 59, he speaks of the four radicals 
beginning with . and the rule he gives applies to no other four 
radicals than Icf and the three radicals which follow it in the Dhatup. 

(§ 18, 19-22) : he speaks, VII, 2, '/ 5, of the five radicals beginning 
with and his rule avails only for and the four radicals which 
follow it in the Dhatup. ( § 28, 116-120 ); or, VII. 3, 98, of the five 
radicals beginning with = Dhatup. § 24, 59-63 ); or, VL I, 6, of 
the six radicals beginning with ( = DhStup. § 24, 63-69 ); or, VI. 
4 , 125, of the seven radicals begnning with <PT ( Dhatup. § 19, 73-79 ), 
etc* In all these instances, therefore, the order of the radicals in the 
Dhatupatha, as referred to by Panini, is the absolute condition of 
his rule. 

56. Compare the quotations in Westergaard's Radices, p. 342, 343. 

57. Compare Panini 1. 3, 2; VI. 1, 45, 186; 4, 37; VIII. 4, 14, 18; 

( the term occurs frequently, too, in the Varttikas and Karikas,) and 
see note 39. 
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authors of the Dhatupatha could have recourse to so clumsy a 
method for conveying the rule implied by the term anudatta ? 
Would they, gratuitously, have created the confusion that must 
necessarily arise from a twofold pronunciation of the same 
radical, when any other tehnical anubandha would have enabled 
them to attain the same end ? Let us suppose, on the contrary, 
that anudatta, in the Upadesa, does not mean the spoken, but 
the written accent, and the difficulty is solved without the 
necessity of impugning the ability or the common sense of the 
grammarians. 

This inference is strenghtened, moreover, by another analo¬ 
gous fact, which may be recalled before 1 give further proof 
from a synopsis of Panini’s rules and the appearance of the 
radicals in the Upadesa. This fact is contained in the last 
Sutra of Panini’s grammar, where he teaches that the short 
vowel a, which in his rules is treated as vivrta, or pronounced 
with the expansion of the throat, is, in reality, samvrta, or pro¬ 
nounced with the contraction of the throat. This Sutra did 
certainly not intentd to impose upon the pupil the task of pro¬ 
nouncing, during his grammar lessons, the short vowel a in 
such a manner as no Hindu can pronounce it, or of sounding, 
when learning the properties of this vowel, instead of it, some 
nondescript deputy vowel-sound : it can only mean that, for 
the sake of technical purposes defined by the commentators, 
Panini made a fiction in his grammar, which, of course, he had 
to remove when terminating his book. This fiction, however, 
being based on a. phonetic impossibility, would be a very awk¬ 
ward one if it applied to oral teaching only; it becomes quite 
unobjectionable if it is supported by a written text. 58 

68. I call it a Phonetic impossiblity, since 3T, if it were pronounced ftf?, 
would assume the properties of 3TT ; but as PSnini does not allow such an 
3i to occupy the same portion of time which is required for the pronun¬ 
ciation of SIT, & shorts pronounced with the expansion of the throat, 
becomes, to a Hindu organ of speech and from Panini s point of view 
impossible. For this reason, Patanjali, too, who on a previous occasion 
had defined the letters which occur in the Upades'a, i.e., the upodishta- 
varnas, as pronounced or pronounceable letters [ see note 40 ], looks upon 
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If a radical in the Upadega, says Panini ( I. 3. 12 ) has the 
anudatta (oih) as anubandha , it is, in general, inflected in 
the atmanepada . if its armbandha is the svarita ( or h ) it is, 
under certain conditions inflected in the atmanepada ; under 
others, in the parasmaipada (1.3, 72); if it has neither of 
these anubandhas ( nor is subject to any of the rules I. 3, 12- 
77 ), it is inflected in the parasmaipada only ( I. 3, 78'). Again, 
from the Dhatupatha we learn that, for instance, the radicals 

jya, r 9 li , vr, bhr, kshi ( sh ), jna, are anudatta ( L e., do not 
assume the connecting vowel i ), but have neither the anudatta 
nor the svarita as anubandha , 59 The latter term implies that 
the sign which bears this denomination is adder after the signi¬ 
ficant element. Since, however, the roots named are mono¬ 
syllable in the Upadesa , and since it is impossible to pronounce 
an accent without a vowel-sound supporting it, the assumption 
that the anudatta and other ziccQnt-anubandhas were spoken 
sounds, would lead to the conclusion that the same verbal root 
was simultaneously anudatta and not anudatta.® 0 


this last Sutra of Panini as merely given to counteract the effect of the 
Upades'a; he thus implies that this is only case in which an upadishta - 
varna was not pronounceable : 9? 3T (VIII t 4, 68) II 1 

fapr BqftBRRJT Sfjraurwnft: toil—Kaiyyata : 

i ?rsr spfft sRjrnrftr- 

59. Westergaard*s Radices, $ 31, 29—36. 

60* Other instances may be gathered from Westergaard s s Radices, 
I must exclude, however, some which are not countenanced by the best 
MSS. X have consulted ; those, especially, which are met with in the 
Radices under the term^a;. For when we read in the latter work 


( r. S. § 22 and § 31, 1, etc/) that’J 3 ?, f^i. etc,, tffsr, 2 ft 3 !, 

etc., are srg^lvTi: and or (§ 31, 10, etc.) that jfiST, tJR, 

etc. are^i: and I could not adduce these and simUa^r in¬ 

stances m support of m y , .onclusions ; since Msdhava is certainly right 
in giving, instead of the term ■WRtlrt the word SRtftrfcrvr: or gg g < ftw igr* 
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If I have adhered to the terminology of the Dhatupatha, 
a.s it is met with in the best MSS. of Madhava’s commentary, 
“the foregoing illustration would have become still more striking; 
for, according to them, the roots jya, ri , etc., are anudatta, 
and have the udatta as their anubandha. In general, it may be 
observed, that the Sutra L 3, 78 is apparently understood by 
Tvfadhava and other commentators as referring to roots which 
jhave udatta as anubandha : for a root which is neither anudatttt 
xtor Svaritet, is described by them as udattet , There is some 
reason, however, to doubt whether the latter term really occurr¬ 
ed in the Upadesa referred to by Panini; and as the solution 
of this doubt, in an affirmative sense, would add another fact 
to those already obtained, it will not be superfluous to advert to 
it here. 

The misgiving I entertain is based on Panini’s own termino¬ 
logy. He speaks of roots which, in the Upadesa , are udatta 
< VIL 3, 34 ) and anudatta ( VI. 5, 37; VII. 2, 1C ), which are 
anudatta and svaritet ( see the preceding quotations, p. 45 ); but 
there is no trace in his grammar of radicals which are udattet. 
And this omission is the more striking, as the number of roots 
which are marked udattet in the present MSS. of the Dhatupatha 
is considerable. Nor is it satisfactorily explained by the nega¬ 
tive tenor of the Sutra I. 3, 78, since there is no other instance 
in Panini’s work of a technical and important term being given 
“vaguely and inferentially. 

If, however, we apply to the present case the conclusions 
we have been already compelled to draw as to Panini’s having 
used accents as written signs, we may surmise the reason why 


Westergaard and the MSS., for instance, of the roots etc. (§21); 

, ftp**, (§ 25); 3?, etc. (§ 26); JJcT, 

etc. ( § 28 ); etc. (5 29), etc. for all these radicals have 

not the anubandha *T. A proof of the accuracy of the commentators in 
this respect, is afforded by the instance of the root ( §24, 7 ) which 
is described in the Dhatupxtha as 3TgSCT\T3[., and represented at the 
s me time s , for they explain on this occasion that the anubandha 
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ne*l et amongst terms ^ployed by this grammarian. 
. 6 1 ee accents > u datta, svarita, and anudatta, the two 

I** °" y ars marked in the principal Vaidika writings, the 

^! ins mdlcated ^ a perpendicular line over the syllable, 
the anudatta by a horizontal line under it. The syllable not 

marked is udmta It is possible, therefore, to say that a radical 
r syllable wmch 1S not marked is udmta, and that one with 
a horizontal stroke under it is anudatta-, it is possible, too, to 
speak of a line added under or over the last letter of the radi¬ 
cal; but it is surely impossible to call that ‘addition’ (anubandha) 
which, not being visible, could not be added at all. This 
explanation of the absence of the term udattet is founded, of 
course on the supposition that the system of marking the 
accents was the same at Panini’s time, as it occurs in our MSS. 
of the principal Veda-Samhitas; but it can hardly be doubted 
that this system is as deeply rooted in Hindu tradition as every¬ 
thing else connected with the preservation of the sacred books. 
If, then, it becomes certain that Panini knew written accent 
signs, which were not pronounced, it will not be hazardous to 
put faith in the statement of Kaiyyata, that the svarita which 
was intended as a mark of an adhikara, was also a written 

sign, a perpendicular stroke, “but had nothing to do with 
practical application.” 


That Panini, as Pataiijali tells us, and Katyayana gives us 
to understand, used letters in his adhikara rules for the notation 
of numeral values, does not follow, we must admit, from his 
own words in the quoted Sutra ( T. 3, 11 ), but there is a rule 
ot his ( VI. 3, 115 ) in which he informs us that the owners of 
cattle were, at his time, in the habit of marking their beasts on 
the ears, ,m order to make them recognizable. Such signs he 
says, were, for instance, a svastika, a ladle, a pearl, etc -’yet 
he mentions besides, eight and five. Now, either the graziers 
used letters of the alphabet to denote these numerals, or they 
employed special figures, as we do. In either case it is obvious 
that they must have been acquainted with writing; in the latter 
moreover, that the age to which they belonged had already 
overcome the primitive mode of denoting numerals by letters 
and that writing must have been, therefore, already a matted 
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1 ' 

of numerals whenever it was convenient to 


of the corxi- 1 ^^ kind. At all events, and whichever alterna¬ 
tive be even the Hindu cattle paraded the acquaintance 

of the Hin<3 the art of writing and of marking numerals,- 

one may ^pelieve that Panini was as proficient in writing 

as the coW'l'W ^7 of his time, and that, like them, he resorted 
to the 
him to do 

The ^ of a letter or grammatical element, or even of 

a word, tH© ~ ° ^ence of which would have been required by a 
previous called by Panini lopa. The literal sense of 

this word, is derived from/«p, “to cut off,” is “cutting 

off.” It wllj conceded that it is not possible to “cut off” 

any but a sign, and that a metaphorical expression of 

this kind not ^ ave ar ' ssn ) unless the reality existed. 

Indeed, tlx^s definition which Panini gives of this term 

must rerrxov^ e ver y doubt, if there existed any. He says : 
“lopa ( £ c u.tt i -^0 off’) is the not being seen” ( soil-, of a letter, 
etc.) 61 Fo^ whatever scope maybe given to the figurative 
meaning op radical “to see,” it is plainly impossible that 

an author Oo-^id speak of a thing visible, literally or metapho¬ 
rically, unless s jt were referable to his sense of sight. A letter 
or word, wic^ is no more seen, or has undergone the effect 
of lopa, must, therefore, previously to its lopa, have been a 
visible or written letter to him. And the same remark applies 
to an expression which occurs several times in the Sutras; for 
Panini speaks more than once of affixes which are seen, or of 
a vowel which, is seen in words. 62 


611. l, so ; srarehrgtq : i 

62 3 rf^*=afksf^r m. 2, m ; 3 ,130.—hi. 2, 
70 .- 3 TKN-T=R-f£r VI. 3 , m.— in. 2,101.—irowff- 

sfv V. 3, 14.—Though in the foregoing observations no conclu¬ 

sion of mine is founded on statements of the later grammarians alone 
it may not t>e w ithout some interest to mention now that these gramma¬ 
rians do not gecm. to have conceived as much as the idea of Panini’s 
grammar ever lla ^ing existed except in writing. For ICaiyyata, amongst 
otheis, refers written text of this grammar, even when there is 

no necessity vv'h at ever of making allusion to such a circumstance. We 

5 P. 
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If it becomes evident from the foregoing arguments that 
Panini not only wrote, but that writing was a main element in 


must infer, therefore, that it was a matter of course to him to look 
upon Panini s rules as having been at all times written rules* T'Ticuh in 
commenting on the vowel 3?* of the prafjahara , and in advert i x*ft' to 
its last letter, he might have simply spoken of a letter , but; he speaks 
of a letter-sign 5, ff etc — 

And when Professor Muller, as we shall presently see, avails himself of 
so late an authority as the MTmahsa-VUrttikas of KumUrila to prove os* to 
make plausible facts concerning the highest antiqutiy, I will quo to* nj 
a counterpart, another late work which introduces to us the god ?4tva 
himself as recommending the writing and wearing of grammatical irMa 
as a means for the attainment of boons and the prevention of evil??*, 1 
need not add that I look upon neither work as a sufficient author s t y to 
settle the points of the present discussion. The passage alluded to occur?® 
In the chapter of a mystical dialogue between Siva and his wife, csUlM 
Jnanarknndasesha-rahasya, where Siva, after having explained to Pffrvat T flic 

letters of the alphabet, concludes his instruction with the following 
words : 


cf5£TT II 

3T WT f5fT | 1 

f^*THT t%cT% || 

SPTTf^r: I 
S’f ^©TRT 5?3T II 

^ ft II 


* ff. * 

• *•> 1 a man writes this grammatical explanation on a bix-rk* 

af with a mixture of the yellow pigme nt. Gorman* and saffron, «r 

neck or his a nt£e \ b \ a the qu!U of a porcupine on l.w 

disease - and 7 fl\ ■’ ’ he beco “es after three days free, from all 

itatteritivelv h ** Pr0g ^’ ™ ds «**U» 

( previously ) barren wife! blub (n Tf mC ’ fr ° m 

spreads terror, or if a tive ra 8 e s ), or the royal fa o* i l y 

danger vanishes in me r Causes aarin * or on similar occasions, all 

■m, at r TCy rememberin g (this grammatical explanation! 

what further shall I tell thee ?” etc. p n ionJ - 
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the technical arrangement of his rules, it may not be super¬ 
fluous to ask, whether the sacred texts had been committed 
to writing at the time at which he lived, or whether they were 
preserved then by memory only ? That the mere fact of 
learning the Veda does not disprove the possibility of its 
having been preserved by written letters also, is clear enough, 
and is indirectly acknowledged by Miiller himself. 03 He 
quotes, it is true, a passage from the Mahabharata, and one 
from Kumarila’s Varttikas, which condemn, the one the 
writing of the Veda, and the other the learning it from a 
written text; 64 but I hold that neither quotation proves any¬ 
thing against the practice of writing the Veda at or before 
Panini’s time. Both passages might, "on the contrary, be 
alleged to confirm the fact that the offence of writing the Vedas 
had already been committed when these verses were composed. 
They betray, it is true, as we should expect, the apprehension 
of their authors lest oral teaching might become superfluous, 
and the services of the Brahmam caste be altogether dispensed 

63. History, etc., p. 246 : “The ancient literature of India was 
continually learnt by heart ; and even at the present day, when MSS. 
have become so common, some of its more sacred portions must still be 
acquired by the pupil from the mouth of a teacher, and not Irom 

MSS.” 

64. p. 502 : “in the MahSbhSrata, we read: ‘Those who sell 
the Vedas and even those who write them, those also who defile them, 
they shall go to hell.’ Kumarila says : ‘that knowledge of the truth 
is worthless which has been acquired from the Veda, if the Veda has 
not been rightly comprehended, if it has been learnt from writing, or 

. been received from a Sudra/’—The passage of the MahSbhSrata quoted 
by Muller, occurs in the AnusTisanap . verse 1645. 1 doubt, however, 

whether, his rendering of %5-RT % <£TOi: “those also who defile the 
Veda ” is quite correct. It seems to me that it means those who 
corrupt the text of the Vedas/* and that it is synonymous with the 
which occurs in the second act of the Prabodha-chandrodaya 
( ed. Brockhaus, p. 20, 1. 14 ; ed. Calc. p. 12a, 1. 5 ). The expression 
^TTSTRT ^ which precedes by a few verses ( AnusUsanap . v. 1630 ) 

i. e.y “those who vitiate agreements** is analogous. There is, unhappily 

no comment of Kilakantha on either of these passages. 

* • 
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with; but they convey nothing else—not even the profa.lt>*** 0 n 
that the teacher or Guru himself might not have recourse *° a 
written text of the Veda if he wanted to refresh his memory 
or to support his meditation. Nay, we may go further, unci 
assert that by an authority certainly much older than botli the 
authors of this passage of the Mahabharata and the Mlnaahsft- 
Varttikas, all the first three castes were distinctly recommended 
to possess written Vaidika texts. For, let us hear what 
the lawgiver Yajfiavalkya says : “All the religious orders 
must certainly have the desire of knowing the Veda : therefore 
the first three classes—the twice-born—should see it, and laear 
it.” But how could Yajfiavalkya order them to see the Veda, 
unless it could be obtained in writing? 65 And that PSntini, 
too, must have seen written Vaidika texts follows clearly, in 
my opinion, from two Sutras, in which he says : “( the aug¬ 
ment a ) is seen also in the Veda ( viz., in other instances than 
those mentioned in a former rule ),” and (the adesa an ) is seen 
also in the Veda (viz., in other cases of astki, dadhi, etc.. 


65. Yajriav. HI. 191 : jj I 

tiwTwr: «rfss?T3r %wnfcrfir: n 

j nesvara, the modern commentator of Yajfiavalkya, wlio, 
hke Kumxrila, is evidently not pleased with the 

°* S£ein§ the Veda > the construction of the latter 

jr* e ( r the foiiowins sense: ,<the twice - b °- ^ 

,hj ( k * h ' ™*- "«“• °» 1* w 

mus ( by reflection ) keen it f ,, 

j P l{ P rese nt ( to their mind ). It order to 

impart to the word “to see” tJ, ft_order to 

and it would , S atlve sense > he reverses the entire, 

ana, lt would seem, natural order of the injunction i, 

the twice-born first to look into the v a “ recommends 

ultimately to ask the teacher to give J ° ^ ° n if * 

latter becoming, of course, ^ ^ ^ ** * 

what familiar with his subject — Xh - • ’ ' “ PUP ‘ l 18 alread Y some- 

kshara: “ranferZTOrr-rrrr ^ ^ 13 ^ COmmeilt of the JVXitn- 

jRilT V tr 

■wwftronSte* >i=w> sRuRrft- 
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than those mentioned previously ). 66 It is on this ground 
that—while disapproving the loose manner in which the Siddh- 
anta-kaumudl imparts to the word grantha in Panini’s Sutra, 
I. 3,75, the meaning Veda ,—I cannot altogether reject the iden¬ 
tity which is established by this commentary between the 
two words, though it would have been better, in a gloss on 
Panini, to have retained the distinction which he himself 
established for facilitating a clearer understanding of those 
Sutras which refer to revealed books, and of others which speak 
of unrevealed ones. 67 

There is but one other question which can be raised in can- 
nection with the present inquiry : Was writing known before 

Panini ? 

■ 

One word, of frequent occurrence in the Vaidika hymns, 
or rather the sense which is imparted to it, may enable us, per¬ 
haps to form an opinion on this difficult problem. 1 mean 
the word Rshi. It is explained by old and modern commenta¬ 
tors as “a seer of hymns, 59 a saint to whom those Vaidika 
hymns referred to his authorship, were revealed by a divinity. 
Thus it Is said in the Satapatha-Brahmana that the Rshi Varna* 
deva obtained seeing the Rgveda-hymn, IV. 26, 1; or in the 
Aitareya-Brahmana that the Rshi seeing the hymn II. 41, 2, 
spoke it. GS For reasons which will appear from the statement 


66. VI- 4, 73, and VII. 1. 76 : 13*1% 1 

67. Compare note 27. I alluded above to tbe analogy which 
exists between the contrasted words gr antha-artha and kanda-po.da.rtha » 
After having shown that the Veda was a written book at Panini *s time, 
1 may now quote a passage from the Parisishta of the Nirukta (I. 12) • 

g f^#^ 52rT: V&Cr 

n;cf jg which is thus rendered by Mr. Muir, In his valuable 

work, "Original Sanskrit Texts" ( vol. II., p. 188 ) : “This reflective 
deduction of the sense of the hymns Is effected by the help of oral tra¬ 
dition and reasoning. The hymns are not to be interpreted as isolated 
texts, but according to their context." In this passage the words 
cfcr are equivalent of ^^S^TcT \ 

68. S atop. XIV. 4, 2, 22 : I 

-^m-Aitar. Br. 9, I : I 
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I shall have to make on the chronological relation of these 
works to Panini, I cannot appeal to these Brahmanas as evi¬ 
dence for the present purpose/it is safer to quote Panini hi.tn.sell 
who also speaks of hymns which are seen (IV. 2, 7), and who 

must therefore be supposed to record an impression current at, 

and very probably anterior to his time. This probability, 
however, becomes a certainty when we consider the distinct 
evidence of Yaska, who says that “the Rshis see the hyrans 
with all kinds of intentions,” and who makes mention of a 
predecessor of his, a son or descendant of Upamanyu, who 
defined the word “Rshi as coming from seeing-, for he saw the 
hymns , ! ' 69 

There were authorities, coneequently, before Panini’s time, 
who maintained the doctrine that the hymns were revealed— 
not to the sense of hearing, but to the sense of sight. That the 
act of seeing may be applied metaphorically to the faculty of 
thinking or imagining, and the term seen to what is imagined 
or thought, is no matler of dispute. But when we read numer¬ 
ous hymns of the Rgveda which neither express a truth, nor 
depict nature or events of life, but which simply manifest the 
desire of a pious mindwhen we read, for instance, such 
sentences as, may this oblation, Agni, be most acceptable to 
thee;” or “may afflictions fall upon him who does not propi¬ 
tiate the gods; or “we address our pious prayers to thee, 

Agni,” etc., what metaphorical meaning could connect such 
words with the notion of seeing ? 


Compare also Muller’s “Ancient History,” p . 237: .ffvfM 

ffl, etc. ; otUvataon the first verse of the Rk-pratisSkhy el ( j, n 

the valuable edition of Mr. Reo-ni^r “ t , - . „ _ 

mr * Ke S mer > Journal Astatique, tome VI! I . 

1856, p. 181 "rifr : ; or Nugojibhatta on Panini, I. 1, J ; 

SFffftr: ; or the same on IV. 1, 79 : tPW SCErt; 

etc. 

69. 7, 3 : ^ 

111 h„« , 

l ~ *. «. .. 

i. iso, s : I 
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And we know, too, that it is not merely the general idea 
conveyed by a hymn, the ethical truth, or the picture of the 
elementary life, or the display of sacrificial rites, or the praise 
of the gods, of the imprecation against foes, which is looked 
to by the worshipper as having been revealed to a Rshi by a 
divinity,—but that the very words of the hymn, and the order 
in which they stand, were deemed equally a gift from above. 
.The various methods devised by the learned to preserve the 
words in their integrity and to prevent their order from being 
disturbed, prove that they did not view these hymns in the light 
of mere revelations of truths, but in that of revelations of 
words and of sentences held sacred in the very order and form 
in which they appear. Nor does the fact that there were 
various Vakhas with various recensions of several hymns or 
passages of hymns, invalidate this argument; for each Sakha 
claimed its text as the original one, as the revealed text; and 
its belief was, therefore, based on the same ground which was 
common to all. 


If, then, such is the case, the word seer loses altogether the 
power of metaphorical expression ; it then applies only to the 
material fact of seeing material words, such as the divinity 
holds before the seer’s material eye. The inference to be drawn 
from these premises is obvious. It seems to derive some corro¬ 
boration from a collateral fact. The Vaidika writings from 
immemorial times being communicated by the teacher to his 
pupil orally, and the pupil being bound to receive them in 
this and in no other way, their name, as we find it at the time 
of the Brahmanas and Kalpa-Sutras, is sruti, “hearing, or the 
sacred text received by the sense of hearing. Though Panim 
does not use this term, we may fairly admit, on account of 
his using the word srotriya , 70 that he was acquainted with it, 
and that the same mode of studying the Vedas was already 
usual in his time. Now the contrast is marked between ‘see¬ 
ing” the Veda and “hearing” it. In metaphorical language 

” 70 . IX. l, 65, and V. 2, 48. Compare also the Ganas to V. 1, 
130, 133. 54tf in the Gana to V. 2, 88, and in the Gana to IV. 

2, 138. 
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both terms would be equivalent 5 .they would express comP rc " 
henslon of the revealed truth. But there is no metaphor in t he 
term “sruti” “Hearing 5 ’ the Veda rests on a material 
Why should “seeing 55 the hymns be considered to rest on a I csss 
solid ground ? 71 

To extend this view from Yaska and the predecessors .lie 
quotes, to the authors of the hymns themselves, would, no 
doubt, be very hazardous. For even on the supposition tJhuit 
the etymology proposed by the son of Upamanyu is correct , 1755 


Tl. The title of Rshi was, at a later period, given to renowned 
authors, though they were not considered as inspired by a divinity. r X'T*<* 
Kalpa works, for instance, are admitted on all hands to be human and 
uninspired ; yet KumSrlla writes in one of his Varttikas ( I. 3, 10 ) 2 


wrqjrfg; 1 

TOfrnf g tOT# H.and again : 

STiWSRif t ,J 

“snfaRsrft?fw 11.. and 

c\ N» * 

3TRr^r i ?1 


s. No mention occurs of an author of a Kalpa work who was no t r*. 
Kshi ; but all that Rshis compose is like that which the author of Mantra.** 
compose...The words Zrsheya is a synonym of eternal, and the quality of 
arsheja is vested m the Kalpa-Sutras...; moreover, the Veda says that tins 
words of Ackaryas have authority, and the Acharyas who have composed 
the Vedangas are deemed Rshis.” And though these words of his male 
part of a Pzrva-paksha and the proposition that the Kalpa works haves 
the same claim to divine origin as the Mantras, is refuted by him in 

Siddkunia, his refutation merely concerns this latter part of the discu¬ 
ssion, "but does not invalidate fit** ti+Tp. t,- ■ , . . 

luvai.aaie tne title of Rshi given by him to tlae 

authors of the Kalpas. For as he a a 
_ . . c ror ’ as he saic * 021 a previous occasion : ~-r 

- - * ' 2 ^ r ’ the propounder even of a Puna-bakshet 

should not say that which is too much at variance with truth ( if Ms 

rVrverpaksha is to he worthy of being- mrt nf o j- - ^ 

RshtW + i, r , Being part of a discussion ). The title 

Kshihad, therefore, already lost its primitive worth ,1, j 

KumSrila, and had under Jn, ,h. P " V01th » the days of 

» 8 “ ““ *“ wHa “ —- « 

Hat m =», 0. b= . prefix, ]„ countenanced ly Uu, 
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no proof exists that Rshi is conceived in the hymns as imply¬ 
ing the seer of words or sentences . He may be there the real 
representative of the Roeh who sees the general idea of his 
prayer or praise, but fashions it with his own—uninspired 
words. There are, we may add in proof of this assertion, 
various instances in the poetry of the Rgveda, where the poet 
is spoken of as having “composed” (literally fabricated or 
generated ), not as having “seen,” a hymn; and they belong 
undoubtedly to real antiquity, as they show greater common 
sense. Thus it is said in the Rgveda (I. 171, 2 ) “this praise 
accompanied with offerings, Maruts, is made ( lit. fabricated ) 
for you by the heart;’ 5 or ( VI. 16, 47 ) : “we offer to thee, 
Agni, the clarified butter in the shape of a hymn made (lit. 

fabricated) by the heart;” or (L 109,1,2): “.my clear 

understanding has been given to me by no one else than by 
you, Indra and Agni; with it I have made ( lit. fabricated ) to 
you this hymn, the product of intelligence, which intimates 
my desire for sustenance. For I have heard that you are 
more munificent givers than an unworthy bridegroom or the 
brother of a bride; therefore, in offering you the Soma, I 
produce (lit. generate ) for you a new hymn;” or ( VII. 7, 6 ) : 
“these men who have cleverly made ( lit. fabricated ) the hymn, 
have increased the prosperity of all (living beings) with 
food.” 73 And when the poet says in a Vslakhilva hymn : 
“Indra and Vanina, I have seen through devotion that which, 
after it was heard in the beginning,. you gave to the poets— 
wisdom, understanding of speech;” seeing is obviously used 
by Mm in none but a metaphorical sense. 74 

following analogies : £$ ( - and and ) 

and 3T ( '£ J ItfcF }> ( respected ) and 3Ftd* ( respected ), ffX and 

*V "S, 

( whence ), ( to be glad ) and ^ and I 

"N, 

73. Compare, for other instances, Muir’s ‘Original Sanskrit Texts,’ 
vol. II. p. 208, note 163, and p. 220. 

74. Compare ibid . p. 220 qft 2T<R- 

e'rnrsr S .I In the same sense Taska says 1 I. 20 ) : 

‘the Rshis had an intuitive insight into duty’ 
(Muir, vol. II. p. 174) ; and Sayana e, g, in his gloss on Rgv. I. 162, 7 * 
3 qrSci'tfe^SK;, or on IV. 36, 6 : l 
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here are in the Vaidika age, says Professor Muller (p. 70), 
four distinct periods which can be established with sufficient 
evidence. They may be called the Chhandas period Mantra 
period Brnkmapa period, and a*, period, according to Z 
genera oral of the literary productions which give to each 
of them earliest hymns of the Rgveda, such as he conceives 

be p accordi »g to the instances he has selected from 
the bulk of this Veda (p. 525#.). The Mantra period is, 

T LTf™’ re P resented fa y the remaining part of the Rgveda 
(P- ff -)> and the Brahmana period by the Sama-veda- 
samhita, “or the prayer-book of the UdgEt r priests,” whidi 

r° lleC A e l fr0mthe ^ gveda ’ 75 the Samhitas of the 
J rveda (p. 457), the Brahmana portion of the Vedas, 

and Pe sLT C r! ed ’ between the Br ^mana 

AraJS \ T ° IdeS ‘ tmtises or 

period co„S„« <P - UaI y. SOtra 

P ntams, according to him (p. 71# ) the Vaidika 

?* T K ° “ ^ S "‘ ra Styk ‘ * vtlangafor 

vLZ:, 7 “ SikSh5 ^™«»). Chhandas < Lre ), 

SSra (explanation of W ords 

y tisha ( astronomy ), and Kalpa ( ceremonial)" ( p H 3 ff. ). 

no/shoul^T haS ’ 5 §enera1 ’ the right ° f choosing his term; 

names bv w T 1 necessary t0 add a remark on the 

rndent R / theSe four ^iods of his 

whth bef ^ W6re itDOt t0 ° bYiatea misunderstanding 
hich he has not guarded against, though it may be of conse- 

qucnce to do so. Two terms which have served him for the 

marking of two periods of the ancient literature, viz., Sutra 

and Brahmana, have been uspd w , . 

oeen used by him nearly m the same 

sense in which the y occur in the ancient writers; and if he 
Ved! 5 thTfewT “ ** * ““ edi ‘- * 

Veda, thfew verse, winch cannot be found in the Rgveda ( Pref. p. 
x). Th ls tedundanee, which is apparently at variance with the 
nera octnne of the Hindu commentators, that the Ssmaveda is ex¬ 
tracted from the Rgveda, proves, in reality, that there must have been 

Lw“ T ?° ther reCenSi ° n ° f the ?gVCda than that which we possess 
ow , a fact clearly proved also by Muller’s “Ancient History ” 
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embraces more works under these heads than those writers 
would have comprised, it may be fairly admitted that no 
misconception will result from this enlargement of the original 
acceptation of the words Sutra and Brahmana. But if he 
designates the two first epochs by the names of Chhandas and 
Mantra, with the explicit remark that he has made this division 
of four periods “according to the general form of the literary 
productions which give to each of them its peculiar historical 
character " ( p. 70 ), it may be inferred that, as in the case of 
Sutra and Brahmana, he has chosen those names in conformity 
with the bearing they have in the ancient literature itself ; that 
the Hindus, when using the words Chhandas and Mantra, 
meant by them the older and the more recent hymns of the 
Rgveda. Such, however, is not the case. 

Mantra means, as Colebrooke has 
word—in conformity with the Mlnransa writers—“a prayer, 
invocation, or declaration. It is expressed in the first person 
or is addressed in the second; it declares the purpose of a 
pious act, or lauds or invokes the object; it asks a question 
or returns an answer; directs, inquires, or deliberates; blesses 
or imprecates; exults or laments; counts or narrates,” etc. 
“Mantras are distinguished under three designations. Those 
which are in metre are termed rch, those chanted are saman, 
and the rest are yajus, sacrificial prayers in prose,” etc. 76 


■ ;’<W 
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already^alfihed the 


76. “Transaction of the Royal Asiatic Society, I. p. 448, 449.— 
Compare also ( P»»5#*I***W 
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he first meaning of Chhandas, in the ancient writers is 
metre; the second is verse in general, and in this sense it is 
ntrasted with the prosaic passages of the Yajurveda. Thus 
the Purusha-sukta of the Rgveda-the late origin of which 
hymn is proved by its contents—says : 77 “From this sacrifice 
which was offered to the universal spirit sprang the Rchas 

r,? 6 Samans ( SSnia - veda -verses ), the metrical 
passages (Chhandas) and the Yajus;” which latter words 

seem to be referable only to the two characteristic portions 

of the Yajurveda, since Yajus in general designates its prosaic 

part. In a verse of the Atharva-veda it is contrasted, in a 

similar manner, with the Yajur-veda, and seems to imply 

there the verses of the Atharva-veda : “From the remainder 

o the sacrifice sprang the Rchas,Samans,the verses (Chhandas) 

SOtr fl °,cf?- endary , l0re ’ tOSether With the Ya J' us ” 78 In the 
utras of Panim the word Chhandas occurs, in rules which 

concern Vaidika words, one hundred and ten times, and its 

sense extends over two hundred and thirty-three SQtras • in 

thus the t CateS ° ryit Veda “ general > com prising 

thus the Mantra- as well as the Brahmana- portion of the 

tpnrt I iftf: 

~p. ^ ^ 1 ipm: mmfk i q=H- 

^ ^ *r «iRr Hfi:—II. 1 13: 

wfM i ’ . 

Rgveda (X. 90, 9) : grtfift srfgt | 

q_ _ . n 

a-yana, it is true, renders with ,t 

would simniv « ii'i-'-ilstlW, when the word 

vvoma simply mean metre * k«+ 

. 3 but u ^ oes not seem natural that the 

5 n~lr th T VedaS Sh0Uld be int «™pted by a. word mean- 

left a doubi at r, ° thCr tte W ° rd ^ al ° ne “ ight W 
_ as to whether the metrial contents of this Veda are included 

^ it or not. 


eto. -In this sentence Chhandas is separated "from Ihe wo"rd 

BflOimLu l"” legends of the 


****>.«. 
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Veda. Whenever, therefore, such a general rule concerning 
a- Vaidika word is restricted or modified in the Mantra, and 
tlaus assumes the sense of Brahmana; or whenever such a 
general rule is restricted or modified in the. Brahmana portion, 
Clnhandas then becomes contrasted with Brahmana and there¬ 
fore assumes the sense of Mantra. 79 


79. Thus it is used by Panini in the general sense of Veda I. 2, 

G X ; 4, 9. 20. 81 ; II. 3, 3 ; 4, 28. 39. 73. 76 ; XII, 1, 42. 50. 59. 

B4. 123 ; 2, 63. 88. 105. 137. 170 ; 3, 129 ; 4, 6. 88. 117 ; IV. 1, 

^ • 46* 59 ; 3, 19. 150; 4, 106, 110, etc. It is contrasted with 

S% -Iantra, for instance, I. 2, 36 ( comp. 34. 35. 37 ); III. 2, 73 ( comp. 
^1. 72 ); with Brcihmana , for instance, IV. 2, 66 ; IV. 3, 106 ( comp. 
105 ),—The meaning “desire” of the word chhandas has not been 
roexitioned above, as being irrelevant for the present purpose ; nor was 
11 aaecessary to give passages from PSnini where the word has the general 
sense “metre,” such as III. 3, 34, etc., or as base becomes the subject 
oF rules respecting its derivatives.—Professor Weber has adverted in 
His “indische Studien” ( vol. i. p. 29 note ) to the manner in which 
Xr^svnini has used chhandas / he defines it, however, as meaning first, 
* - desire then “a prayer of desire, prayer, mantra, contrasted with 
jE£a ruhmana, IV. 2, 66 ; 1 then in more extended sense, even brahmanartham , 
XXX. 2, 73 51 [or shall this mean, asks he, brahmana-nirtisartham ? Certainly 
not, for the word is contrasted in III. 2, 73 with the word mantra of 
XXX. 2, 71 (72), and implies therefore in this Sutra the sense brahmana ]; 
and then “in the widest sense, generally, veda , as contrasted with lake, 
bHttshtytm and its slokas ( IV. 3, 102n ).” [ The latter instance is not 
Xxa-ppy, since it belongs to a VSrttika of the KSsika, and since there 
zxtg. more than a hundred Sutras of PSnini which might have been 
referred to for the corroboration of the sense Veda J. Lastly he says, 
i t means “metre.”—But this reversal of the meanings of chhandas is not 
oxaly objectionable etymologically ; it prevents our understanding how 
chhandas could mean both a poetical and a prosaic passage of the Vedas. 
Hence, the incidental question of Weber and his conjecture,—which 
could not have arisen if he had started from the general sense Veda, 
■wliich if contrasted ( but only then ) with mantra, would imply the sense 
£ZrZhmana, and vice versa. It seems, moreover, that the sense “desire” 
xnarks the last stage of its development ; in short, that chhandas means : 
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From no passage, however, in the ancient literature, can 
we infer that Mantra conveyed or implied the idea of a later 
portion, and Chhandas that of an earlier portion of the 

Rgveda hymns. 

Some very questionable points in the detail of this distri¬ 
bution of the Vaidika literature will be noticed by me hereafter 
as touching the ground on which I have raised this inquiry in¬ 
to the chronological results of Professor Muller’s work. There 
is, however, one general question which must be dealt with 
previously. If Muller had contented himself with simply arrang¬ 
ing his subject-matter as he has done, we could readily assen t 
to the logical or aesthetical point of view which, we might 
have inferred, had guided him in planning his work. But he 
does not allow us to take this view, when he assigns dates to 
these periods severally. The “Chhandas period,” he says, 
comprises the space of time from 1200 to 1000 B. C. (p. 572), 
the “Mantra period” from 1000 to 800 B. c. ( pp. 497, 572), the 
Brahmana period” from 800 to 600 B. C. (p. 435), and the 
“Sutra period” from 600 to 200 B. C. (pp. 249, 313). ’ In other 
words, his arrangement is meant to be an historical one. He 
does not classify ancient Sanskrit literature into a scientific, 
a ritual, a theological literature, each of which might have had 
its coeval representatives, but he implies by these dates that 
when the poetical epoch, his Chhandas- and Mantra- epoch, 
had terminated its verses, the theological time, that of the 
Brahmanas and Upanishads etc., set to work; and when this had 
done with theology, the ritual and scientific period displayed 
its activity, until it paused about 200 b. c. I need scarcely 
observe that such an assumption is highly improbable, unless 
we suppose that India which, from the time of Herodotus, 
has always enjoyed the privilege of being deemed the land of 
supernatural facts, has also in this matter set at defiance the 
ordinary law of human development. But this doubt seem-? 
to derive some support from Muller’s own arguments. In Z 
course of his researches he has confirmed the general opinion, 

1. metre ; 2. a verse ; 3a. a verse as prayer • b Verla , 

mav Wn™ ,. f . ’ ,, * P ra V er , 6. Veda m genera], which 

may become modified to Mantra or BrShmana ; 4. desire. 
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that a Sutra work presupposes, of necessity, the existence of 
a Brahmana, and that a Brahmana cannot be conceived with¬ 
out a collection of hymns, the Samhita. Thus the ritual Sutras 
of Asvalayana would have been impossible unless a Brahmana 
of the Rgveda—for instance, tha Aitareya-Brahmana,—had 
been known to him $ for he founds his precepts on it; and such 
a Brahmana, in quoting the hymns of the Rgveda, implies, 
as a matter of course, a previous collection of hymns, a Rg¬ 
veda itself. Yet. though this argument is unexceptionable, and 
may be used, perhaps—not without objcections of some weight 
— so as to presuppose in Asvalayana a knowledge of, and 
therefore as prior to him, a Samaveda and a Taittirlya-San- 
hlta—where is the logical necessity that the Vajasaneyi-Sanhita 
and the Satapatha-Brahmana (belonging to Muller’s third 
period, 800—600 B. C. ) existed before Asvalayana who lived, 
according to him, between 600 and 200 before Christ ? His 
Sutras would be perfectly intelligible if neither of the two last- 
named works had been composed at all. And, again, where 
is the logical necessity that the Upanishads should have been 
written before the authors of the Kalpa Sutras, the Grammar, 

etc., since all these works are quite independent In spirit and 
in substance from the theosophy of Upanishads or Aranyakas. 

On what ground does Professor Muller separate Panini from 
these latter writings by at least 250 years, when there is no 
trace of any description in his Sutras, either that he knew this 
kind of literature or that his Grammar would not have been 
exactly the same as it is now if he had lived much before the 
time of these theological works ? I shall recur to this latter 
question ; but I cannot conclude the expression of my mis¬ 
givings as to this historical division without questioning, too, 
the usefulness of these dates in general. They are not founded 
as Muller himself repeatedly admits, on any basis whatever. 80 

80. “Ancient Sanskrit Literature,” p. 244 : “It will readily be 

seen, how entirely hypothetical all these arguments are... ...As an experi¬ 
ment, therefore, though as no more than an experiment, we propose to 
fix the years 600 and 200 B. G. as the limits of that age during which 
the BrShmanic literature was carried on in the strange style of Sutras.” 
p. 435 : “Considering, therefore, that the Brahmana period must com- 
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Neither is there a single reason to account for his allotting 
200 years to the three first of his periods, nor for his doubl ing 
this amount of time in the case of the Sutra period. He records* 
it is true, his personal impression alone in speaking of 1200* 
1000 years; and so on; but the expediency of giving vent to 
feelings which deal with hundreds and thousands of years* 
as if such abstract calculations were suitable to the conditions 
of human life, appears very doubtful, if we consider that there 
are many who will not read Ms learned work with the speoial 
interest and criticism which it inspires in a Sanskrit philologer, 
but will attach a much higher import to his feelings, than, he 
Mmself does. One omission, moreover, I cannot leave un¬ 
noticed in these general dates, since it has a bearing, not 
merely on the intervals of his-periods, baton their starting 
points. 

Colebrooke, in his essay on the Vedas, speaks of the Jyo- 
tisha, the ancient Vaidika calender ; and after having quoted 

prebend the first establishment of the threefold ceremonial, the compo¬ 
sition of separate Brahmana, the formation of BrShm ana-char anas sa.r*<I 
the schism between old and new Charanas, and their various collections, 
it would seem impossible to bring the whole within a shorter space 
than 200 years. Of course this is merely conjectural, but it woialxl 
require a greater stretch of imagination to account for the production 
In a smaller number of years of that mass of BrShmanic literature 
which still exists, or is known to have existed.” p. 497 : “l therefore 
fix the probable chronological limits of the Mantra period between BOO 
and 1000 B. G.” [ Where is the least probability of this date ? ) 
p. 572 : “The chronological limits assigned to the Sutra at rati 
Brahmana periods will seem to most Sanskrit scholars too narrow rat Tier 
than too wide, and if we assign but 200 years to the Mantra period* 
from 800 to 1000 B. C., and an equal number to the Chhandas period* 
from 1000 to 1200 B. C., we can do so only under the supposition tTxa, t 
during the early periods of history the growth of the human mind wets 
more luxuriant than in later times, and that the layers of thought were 
formed less slowly in the primary than in the tertiary ages of tlie. 
world. But is 1200 B. C. a primary age of the world, except In 
biblical geology ■? 
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a “remarkable” passage of this Vedanga, in which the then 

place of the colures is stated, continues ( M. E. vol. i. p. 109, 

or As. Res. viii. p. 493 ) : “ Hence it is clear that Dhanishtha 

• 

and ASlesha are the constellations meant ; and that when this 
Hindu calendar was regulated, the solstitial points were reckon¬ 
ed to be at the beginning of the one, and in the middle of 
the other i and such was the situation of those cardinal points, 
in ihz fourteenth century before the Christian era. I formerly 
( As. Res. vii. p. 283, or Essays, i. p. 201 ) had occasion to 
show from another passage of the Vedas, that the corres¬ 
pondence of seasons with months, as there stated, and as 
also suggested in the passage now quoted from the Jyotisha, 
agrees with such a situation of the cardinal points.” 

We have evidence, therefore, from this passage of the 
Jyotisha, that an arrangement of Vaidika hymns must have 
been completed in the fourteenth century before Christ; and 
as such an arrangement cannot have preceded the origin of 
the hymns comprised by it, we have evidence that these hymns 
do not belong to a more recent date. Nor is there any ground 
for doubting the genuineness of this calendar, or for assuming 
that the Hindu astronomers, when it was written, had know¬ 
ledge enough to forge a combination, or if they had, that, in 
the habit of dealing with millions of years, they would have 
used this knowledge for the sake of forging an antiquity of a few 
hundred years. Yet the oldest hymns of the Rgveda are, accord¬ 
ing to Muller’s opinion, not older than 1200 before Christ. 

He has not only not invalidated the passage I have quoted* 
but he has not even made mention of it. Yet a scholar like 
Colebrooke, laid, as I have shown, great stress on it: it is he 
who calls it “remarkable;” and scholars like Wilson and Lassen 
have based their conclusions on Colebrooke’s words. 81 Should 
we, therefore, be satisfied with the absolute silence of Muller on 
the statements and opinions of these distinguished scholars* 
or account for it by the words of his preface ? 82 

81. See Lassen s “ Indische Alterthumskimde,” I. p. 747. Wilson’s 
Introduction to his Translation of the Rgveda, vol. I. p. xlviii. 

82. Page vi : “Believing, as I do, that literary controversy is more 

6P. 
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No one, indeed, to the best of my knowledge, has ever doxxbted 
the accuracy of Coiebrooke’s calculation, but Professor W^ber, 
who, in his “indische Studien,” vol. i. p. 85, thus expresses him- 
self:—“ I avail myself of this opportunity to observe that before 
Coiebrooke’s astronomical calculation (M. E. i p. HO, 201) has 
been examined once more, astronomically, and found correct, 1 
cannot make up my mind, to assign to the present Jyotih-Sa-Stras* 
the composition of which betrays— in language and style—- a 
recent period, any historical importance whatever for the fixing 
of the time when the Vedas were composed.” Thus it seems that 
Professor Weber would make up his mind to that effect if sonic 
one would comply with his desire, and confirm the result of 
Coiebrooke’s calculation. But, we must ask, on what ground rests 
this desire, which, in other words, is nothing but a very off-band 
slur aimed at Coiebrooke’s scholarship or accurcay ? Is Cole- 
ferooke a third-rate writer, to deserve this supercilious treatment ? 
Has he, in his editions or translations of texts, taken such, liber¬ 
ties as to forfeit our confidence ? Has he falsified antiquity by 
substituting for its traditions his own foregone conclusions or 
ignorance ? Has he appropriated to himself the labour of others, 
or meddled with subjects he did not thoroughly understand ? 
His writings, one would think, prove that he is a type of accu¬ 
racy and conscientiousness, an author in whom even unguaxded 
expressions are of the rarest kinds, much more so, errors or hasty 
conclusions drawn from erroneous facts. But Colebrooke was 
not only a distinguished Sanskritist, he was an excellent astro¬ 
nomer. Lassen calls him the profoundest judge in matters of 
Hindu astronomy; 83 and he is looked upon as such by common, 


apt to impede than to advance the cause of truth, I have throughout 
carefully abstained from it. Where it seemed necessary to controvert 
unfounded statements or hasty conclusions, I have endeavoured to do so 

by stating the true facts of the case, and the legitimate conclusions that 
may be drawn from these facts,” 

S3, Indische Alterth. vol, I, p* 824: u Ueber die Fortschritte der 
lader ia der Astroaomie ia der altesten Zeit driiekt sieh. der grundliehstc : 

Kemer des Gegenstandes ( Col e brook e> a. a. O. II. p. 447 ) auf folgencic 

Wdse aus, etc,” • 
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consent. Yet, to invalidate the testimony of a scholar of his 
learning and character, Professor Weber, simply because a certain 
date does not suit his taste, and because his feelings, unsupported 
by any evidence, make him suppose that the Jyotisha “ betrays 
in language and style a very recent period,” has nothing to 
say but that he “ will not make up his mind” to take that date 
for any good until somebody shall have examined that which 
Colebrooke had already examined, and, by referring to it, had 
relied upon as an established fact! 

It is but just to add, that three or seven years after he had 
administered this singular lesson to Colebrooke, Weber once 
more is haunted by the asterisms Dhanishtha and A^lesha, and 
once more rejects their evidence as to Hindu antiquity. 84 This 
time, however, it is no longer the accuracy of Colebrooke’s 
statement which inspires his doubt — he passes it over in silence 
altogether — but the origin of the arrangement of the Hindu 
Nakshatras . “ Since, ” he says, “ the latter was not made by the 
Hindus themselves, but borrowed from the Chaldeans, it is 
obvious that no conclusion whatever can be drawn from it res¬ 
pecting Hindu antiquity.” 85 But he does not mention that 
Lassen, whose opinion will have, I assume, as much claim to 
notice as his own, had adduced weighty reasons for assigning 
the Hindu Nakshatras to Chinese-origin ; and had likewise, 
referring to the Veda-calendar, observed “ As it is certain 
now that there existed in ancient times an intercourse, not 
thought of hitherto, between the Hindus and the Chinese, and 
that, with the latter, the use of the sieu ascends to a far higher 
antiquity, no objection can be founded on the Chinese origin 
of the Nakshatras, against their having been used by the Hindus 
at a time which is adverted to in their oldest astronomical 
observations on record. These observations belong to the 
fourteenth century B.C., and it results from them that the Hindus 
at that period dwelt 1b the north ern part of India.” Sfa 

84. In an essay on “Die Verbindungen Indiens mit den Landern lin 
Westenwritten in April, 1853, and printed in the “Indische Skizzen, 
1857. 

85. “Indische Skizzen,” p. 7 3, note. 

86. “Indische Altertkumskunde,” vol. I. p. 74,7* 
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But, strange to remark, a year after having expressed his 
repeated doubt, Professor Weber records his poetical views on 
the earliest period of Hindu civilisation in the following manner: 
—“From the Kabul river to the Sadanlra, from the remotest 
point of the western to that of the eastern border of India, there 
are twenty degrees, three hundred geographical miles, which 

had to be conquered ( by the Aryas ) one after the other. Thus 
we are able to claim, without any further remark, 1000 years 
as a minimum time for the period of occupying, subjecting to 
complete cultivation, and brahmanising this immense tract of 
land ; and thus we are brought back to about 1500 b. C. as the 
time when the Indian Aryas still dwelt on the Kabul, and after 
they commenced to extend themselves over India.” 87 

In short, with fantastical certainty he Scruples about astro- 

nomical facts, and presents fantastical facts with astronornical 

certainty. I doubt whether this critical method will strengthen 

the faith of the general public in certain results of Sanskrit 
philology. 


“If we succeed,” says Professor Muller ( p. 215 ), “in fixing 
the relative age of any one of these Sutrakaras, or writers of 
Sutras, we shall have fixed the age of a period of literature which 
orms a transition between the Vaidika and the classical literature 
of India.” This inference does not seem conclusive; for neither 
can the age of one individual author be held sufficient to fix the 
ent of a period which, according to Muller’s own views. 
® m ^ raCe / at Ieast ’ 400 years, and probably more ; nor 
and 1 U h* that the ° lder portions of the Mahabharata 

some Pe an P V r might not have co-existed with 

l aUth ° rS ° f hiS SQtra period - He says, it is 

that’ the re^fernoT” 6111 - 0f hlS W ° rk ^ 68 ' )Novv ir seems 
nn . ®° ular and continuous Anushtubh-Sloka* is a metre 

nown urmg the Vaidika age, and every work written in it 


8 
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Die nenern Forschungen fiber das alte Indlea* Em Vortrag, i m 
berlinex wissenschaftlichen Verein gehalten am 4. Marz, 1854;” printed 
» the fcdiscHe Skizzen,” 185?, p. 14 . 

It contains eight syllables in every quarter of the stanza. 
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may at once be put down as post-Vaidika. It is no valid objection 
that this epic Sloka occurs also in Vaidika hymns, that Anu- 
shtu.'bh verses are frequently quoted in the Brahmanas, and that, 
in-some of the Sutras, the Anushtubh-sloka occurs intermixed 
witlx Trishtubhs,t and is used for the purpose of recapitulating 
what had been explained before in prose. For it is only the 
uniform employment of that metre which constitutes the cha¬ 
racteristic mark of a new period of literature.” But this very 
important assertion, even with its last restriction, is left by him 
witlaout any proof. For, when he adds, in a note ( p. 69 ), 
“ It is remarkable that in Panini also, the word sloka is always 
used in opposition to Vaidika literature ( Pan. IV. 2, 66; IV. 3, 
102, v. 1; IV. 3, 107.),” I must observe, in the first place, that 
in none of these quotations does the word Sloka, belong to 
Panini. 88 The first of these instances, where Sloka occurs, 

mu 

cannot be traced to a higher antiquity than that of Patafijali; 
the second, which coincides with it, occurs in the commentary 
of the late KMka on a Varttika, the antiquity of which rests 
on the authority of this work; and, in the last quoted rule, the 
word Sloka likewise belongs to no other authority than that 
of the same late commentary. But, in the second place, it 
seems to me that these very instances may be used to prove 
exactly the reverse of Muller’s views. 

I should quite admit the expediency of his observation if 
its object had been to lay down a criterion by which a class 
of works might become recognisable. There is, however, clearly, 

-f It is a metre which contains twelve syllables in a quarter. 

88. The quotation of Muller’s note to his p. 69 are IV. 1,66,7 
instead of IV. 2, 66, and IV. 3, 103, 1, instead of IV. 3, 142, v. 1 ; 
but as the word sloka neither occurs in the Sutra, nor in the VSrttiha 

in the commentaries on the former quotations, I was probably 
rig-fat in assuming that they were errors of the press, and in substituting 
for them the figures given, which are the nearest approach to 
tfaem. There is indeed one Sutra of Panini where ’sloka and mantra are 
mentioned together, viz., the Sutra III. 2, 23,-but I am not aware 
tfaa-t any conclusion similar to that mentioned above could be drawn 

from it. 
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a vast difference between an external mark, concerning: the 
contents of certain writings, and the making of such a mark a 
basis for computing periods of literature. For, whenPatafijali 
or the-Kasika, in illustrating the rules IV. 2, 66, or IV. 3, 102, 
says that a Vaidika composition of Tittiri is called TaittirZya, 
but that such a derivative would not apply to the Jslokas 
composed by Tittiri; they distinctly contrast the two kinds of 
composition, but they as distinctly state that the same personage 
was the author of both. And the same author, of course, can 
not belong to two different periods of literature, separated, as 
Muller suggests, from one another by at least several centur ies. 
The same remark applies to the instance by which the Ka.»ika 
exemplifies the import of the rule IV. 3, 107; it contrasts In ere 


the Vaidika work with the Slokas of the same author, Car aka m 

But I will give some other instances, which, in my opinion, 
corroborate the doubt I have expressed as to the chronological 
bearing of this word. Katyayana, who is assigned by Miiller 
to the Sutra period, and rightly so, so far as the character of 
some of his works is concerned, is the author of Slokas win ich 
are called Bhraja, the Splendid.” This fact is drawn from 
Patafljali’s commentary on Panini and Kaiyyata’s gloss on 
Patafijali fp. 23 and 24 of Dr. Ballantyne’s valuable edition) 
Now, the word Sloka, if used in reference to whole work s, 
always implies the Anushtubh-Sloka : thus Muller himself 
q^rly cells the laws of Mono. Yajdavalkya, and Partoa, 
Sloka-works. (p. 86). It would seem, therefore that t h 

Bhraja-tlokas of Katyayana were such a ZZ 

Ann«Kh,M» a were suctl a work m continuous 

Anushtubhs. A second instance is the Karmaprad: pa which 
WO, of the same Katyayana. and is meLned’altoh U 

it kmtteTio , [h= P « 235 | , ° 1 ' thC aU,h0li,y ° f s! “"fcimiSishya£ 
as everv one re S ular and continuous Anushtubh-^loka,” 

this work. VyZToZvmhZh 0 ™ ^ existing MS - C0 P ies of 
__ _ ya V> or Vy*i> wh o is an earlier authority than 

LZ **** ^ ‘ ™ 

"t <?«: 
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Katyayana ( see Muller’s History, p. 241 ) composed a work 
Sahgraha, or “ Compendium ” in one hundred thousand Slokas; 
and there can be little doubt that this information, which is given 
by Nagojibhatta, applies to a work in the continuous Anushtubh 
verse _ 90 ^5 very Vyadi, I may here state, will thereafter 

become of peculiar interest to us on account of his near relation¬ 
ship to Panini. It is evident, therefore, that the “uniform employ¬ 
ment of that metre” is not a criterion necessitating the relegation 
of a work written in it to a period more recent than 200 before 

Christ. 

The “writer ot Sutra” which, in Muller’s opinion, rttay help 
us to fix the whole periodlof the Sutra literature, is KatYaYaNA; 
and if I do not mistake his meaning, PANINI too. For Miiiler 
arrives at the conclusion that Katyayana lived about 350 B. C., 
and, if 1 am right, that Panini was his contemporaTry 91 he 

To. PatlsjaiTTedTBallantyne, p. 43 ): 

Kaiyyata : \ NSgojibhatta : WSRsH- 

?(cT — This remark concerns the use which is made of 

the word Sloka in reference to whole, especially extensive, works. Single 
verses, not of the Anushtubh class, are sometimes also called glokas; 

thus Kaiyyata Calls so the ' Arya 1 verse of the KSrikS to II. 4, 85, or IV. 
4, 9, etc., or the Dodhaka 2 verses Of the KSrikSs to VI. 4, 12, or VIII. 

2, 108 ; and Nagojibhaljta gives the name of Sloka to the IndravajrS 3 and 
Upeniravajr a 4 of the KSrikS to I. I. 38 ; but 1 know of no instance in 

which a whole work written in such verses is simply spoken of as having 

* 

been written in Slokas. 

91. 1 regret that I am not able to refer with greater certainty to 
Muller’s view on their contemporaneousness. In page 138 he writes: KStyS- 
yana, the contemporary and critic of Panini p. 245 : “Now, if PSmm 
lived in the middle or the fourth century B. C., etc.” [ this is the date 
which Muller assigns to KStySyana ]; p. 303 ; “the old KStySyana 

1. ^t: vr sr*i?r gsffasfa i 

3TSR5T ■a®** 'TWCT OTlt H 

2. i 

3. tft RuV n: I 

4. 3 sraV atul n: i 
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SfoUo f wL aSSiSni ° g ' t hiS ' da,e ““W” 1 i» contained in 
g passage of the “Ancient Sanstrit Literature”:— 

-, ^ US c ° n _ Slder »” sa ys Muller, after having established the 
- P 1 ^ ° ^-atyayana and Katy ayana Vararuchi (p. 240If.) “the 

Vararuchi, the contemporary of Panini;’’ but at p. 184 he says : “at the 
of KstySyana* if not at the time of PSoini”— which deary implies 
that he here considers Panini’s time as prior to KatyJJyana’s, since Katya- 
V** wrote a critical work on Panini, the VSrttikas ; and on p. 44, 45 
e observes . if, then, AsvalSyana can be shown to have been a con- 
temporary, or at least an immediate successor of Panini, etc.;’’ but p. 

• . we should have to admit at least five generations of teachers and 
P P irst, ..aunaka ; after him, AsvalSyana, in whose favour Jsaunaka 

” “ * “ W deStr ° yed ° ne of W. works ; thirdly, KatySyana, who 
u ie t e works both of Saunaka and AsvalSyana; fourthly, Patanjali, 

who w rot e a commentary on one of KatySyana’s works; and lastlv, 
Vy,sa, who commented on_a work of Patanjali. It does not follow that 
ysyana was a pu,ii of AsValSyaaa, °r that Patanjali lived immedi¬ 
ately after KatySyana, but the smallest interval which we can admit 
between every two of these names is that between teacher and pupil, an 
interval as large as that between father and son, or rather larger." 
Now, ,f according to the first alternative of p. 46, As'valSyana was a 
pon emporary of Panini, the latter becomes a doubtful contemporary of 
^ y^yana, according to the quotation from p. 239 ; and if, according 

there ^ ^ AsValSyana was a successor of Panini, 

there is according top. 239, still a creator n^vv, . „ 

Katyayana were not L , Probability that Panini and 

all thes • rT • ntemporaries. Again, at p. 230, he says: “from 

belonged to the same Sakha, and that 

vana*’ a,, , Saunaka was anterior to Katya- 

V ^ if Asvalayana ts an immediate successor of Panini ( p. 45 ) 

and an immediate successor of Saunaka ( p. 239 ) Panin! Ad ’ 

must be contemporaries ■ and -f 4 , ’ - ' and Saunaka 

230 . , ’ SaUnata is ant erior to Katyayana ( o 

230, and comp. p. 242 ) Panini V P 

, v '* * too, must have nreceded K-„ 

Acting, therefore, on the rule nf v - Katyayana. 

Muller three tw a- *• pr°ba bill ties, and perceiving that 

ucr Inree times distinctly C allc * 

and allows k * r ” contemporary of KstySyana, 

ana allows by inference only this datP i ~ , 

times it r - 7 d be subverted two-and-a-half 

u he MieVrf »"» >» *>* conranpomreu,- 

O , t an otherwue. The correctness of this Ulief I shall have 
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information which we receive about Katyayana Vararuchi from 
Brahmanic sources. Somadevabhatta of Kashmir collected the 
popular stories current in his time, and published them towards 
the beginning of the twelfth century under the title of Katha 
sarit-sagara, the Ocean of the Rivers of Stories. Here we read 
that Katyayana Vararuchi, being cursed by the wife of Siva, 
was born at Kaugambl, the capital of Vatsa. He was a boy of 
great talent, and extraordinary powers of memory. He was 
able to repeat to his mother an entire play, after hearing it once 
at the theatre; and before he was even initiated he was able to 
xepeat the PratiSakhya which he had heard from Vyali. He was 

afterwards the pupil of Varsha, became proficient in all sacred 

knowledge, and actually defeated Panini in a grammatical con¬ 
troversy. By the interference of Siva, however, the final victory 
fell to Panini. Katyayana had to appease the anger of Siva, 
■became himself a student of Panini’s Grammar, and completed 
and corrected it. He afterwards is said to have become minister 
of King Nanda and his mysterious successor Yogananda at 

Pataliputra. 

“We know that Katyayana completed and corrected Panini’s 
Grammar, such as we now possess it. 93 His Varttikas are sup¬ 
plementary rules, which show a more extensive and accurate 
knowledge of Sanskrit than even the work of Panini. The story 
■of the contest between them was most likely intended as a 
mythical way of explaining this fact. Again, we know that 
Katyayana was himself the author of the Prati£akhyas, and 

to mate the subject of further discussion; but when I find myself com¬ 
pelled to infer from Muller’s expressions that PSnini is, to him, a con¬ 
temporary of Saunaka, I must, in passing, observe that Panini himself 
repudiates this conclusion, for in the Sutra IV. 3, 106, which is inti 
mately connected with IV. 3, 105, Panini speaks of Saunaka as of 
an ancient authority. 

92. Note of Muller : “ The same question with regard to the probable 
age of Panini, has 1 been discussed by Prof. Boehtlingk in his edition of 
Panini. Objections to Prof. Eoehtiingk’s arguments have been faised 
by Prof. Weber in his Indische Studien. See also Rg-veda, Leipzig, 1857, 
Introduction/* 
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Vyali is quoted by the authors of the Prat^'-w. 

authority on the same subject So fafrh ^ M a “ earlier 

agrees with the account of Shade ^ St0ry of s °madeva 

we «m and .he m r,w:£T K l” d withthef — 

m ™ s *° ex P«t in a work like that B W0 " W te 

and chronological facta in the attic, sense of 7 “““““ 

mention of King Nanda, who is an histo , ' V ° rd;yet the 
connection with our grammarian l v f Personage, in 

help to fix approximately the date of Katv^ 61 " 17 ln£er P reted , 
decessors, Saunaka and Asvalavana If <? 7 yana and hls P re - 

m7 e r h ,? n0l0gical ^tem as his f ° UOWed the 

man Kalhana Pandita, the author of the p 1 - 1?0rary and COu «try- 

of Kashmir, he wonld, ££ 

contemporaries of Nanda and rhf«d ™ d Katy£ y ana the 

long before the times whi h ra S upta > have placed them 

But the name of Chandraaunm W ° nt t0 Cal1 historical. 

^ extravagant W to 

of Pataliputra the * d chronoI °gy- Chandiagupta 

D • P urra > the successor of the Nandoo • „ , p ’ 

of Pahbothra, to whom Megasthenes was aem ‘ r COt, “ 5> 
from Seleucus Nicator • and .V „ , “ ambassador 

le must have been king at the cl “' onol °®' is rieht, 

ftird centuries B. c We shall h ° P t of ,he fourth and 

dacrcnt accounts which the BnddhTttanT^ hereaf, * r 
Chandragupta and his relation to the t Bral " m *“ s give of 
Nandas. Suffice it f or the , P [ ecedm * dynasty of the 

^ in 315, Kdtytyana mt £ n, a ^ * a “*Wa was 

PMtation of Somadeva's story,'.' The tcondTtt ? °” r 

actually makes KitySyana f“t7 *V. f Soma which 

*“ would make himVn old mTaLXtf S. 
accession to the throne Thk , ! ° f Chandra gupta’s 

^e pisode * a ghos) stor ;_«» J 

dcr to connect KafvSvat-io’e, . inserted in 

Katha-sarit-sagara. But there stmJLlS thbT ^^ ° f 
---remains this one fact, how- 

93. Note of Muller : "According t0 thr « t. 

Gta “^. - - Nanda, JL co^ 2 ***** « 

**‘P- 167.” ^ was "animated. As. Res. 
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ever slender it may appear, that, as late as the twelfth century 
A. D., the popular tradition of the Brahmanas connected the 
famous grammarians Katyayana and Panini with that period 
of their history which immediately preceded the rise of Chandr- 
gupta and his 3udra dynasty ; and this, from an European 
point of view, we must place in the second half of the fourth 
century B. C.” 

Thus, the whole foundation of Muller’s date rests on the 
authority of Somadeva, the author of “ an Ocean of [ or rather, 
for ] the Rivers of Stories,” who narrated his tales in the twelfth 
century after Christ. Somadeva, I am satisfied, would, not 
be a little surprised to learn that “a European point of view” 
raises a “ghost story” of his to the dignity of an historical 
document. Muller himself, as we see, says that it would be 
wrong” to expect in a work of this kind “historical or chrono¬ 
logical facts; ” he is doubtful as to the date which might have 
been in Somadeva’s mind when he speaks of King Nanda ; he 
will “disregard” the fact that Katyayana becomes, in the tale 
quoted, a minister of Nanda; he admits that a story current 
in the middle of the 12th century about Katyayana and Panini 
is but a “slender” fact; — in short, he pulls down every stone 
of this historical fabric; and yet, because Nanda is mentioned 
in this amusing tale, he “must” place Katyayana’s life about 
350 B. C. 

I have but one word to add : however correct the criticisms 
of Muller on the value of this tale may be, the strength of his 
conclusion would have become still more apparent than it is 
now, if instead of the abstract of the story, which he has given, 
a literal translation of it had preceded his premises; for the 
very form of the tale, and its incidental absurdities, would 
have illustrated, much better than his sober account of it. Its 
value as a source of chronology. 1 subjoin, therefore, a portion 
1 of it, from the fourth chapter of this work. Katyayana, the 
grammatical saint and author of the Kalpa-sutras, after having 
told Kanabhiiti how once upon a time he became enamoured 
of a beautiful damsel, by what feelings he was moved, and 
that he at last married the fair Upako^a, continues as follows ; 
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Some time after Varsha ( - 

lived at Pataiiputia daring' fl, e “ign tf n'*!? ‘l ““ *° h “ Te 
number of pupils. 0m of ^ wa * a * great 

°/ P®««f ; he, tired of the service c khead, by the 

wife of Varsha. To do penance he wentT ”1 aWay '’ 5 ' 
of knowledge, *. Himalaya , h I ? ^ y “ des r" s 

wbo wae pleaaed with his fierci «usterita“ ^ 
which was the introduction to a ii • ’ grammar 

back and challenged me to a d'c f 1Snce * Now he ca me 
passed on while our disputation P °” ; / nd seven da y s 
eighth day, however he Pr ° Ceeded ‘ When on the 

(appeared) in a cloud ( and) raised a Z ’T’"' 1 ' S " a 

puts nr, grammar, which had been giL ? 7* Upr ° ar - 

destroyed on earth • and we .11 g to me by Indra > was 
fools again.” ’ WC aB ’ van q^hed by Panini, became 

ft is almost needless for me to state that th» r a 
researches of Dr. Otto Boehtlinek in l < Prn/ound 

Panini, are based on the same intact' ^ commentar y” on 

of Stories,” and ° C6an for the R -ers 

life But nc Tira. t, y ocated the same date of Panini’s 

•. r , Ut as we have become alredy acquainted with m ‘ 
tng of the " editor” of Panini it „ u q ted Wlth the reason- 

terest to recall his^IS wSSr 2 ^ deTO «» f - 
tom Arose of Professor M01Ier _ “ RaTaSgtaT 

r<* - *»” lb :: 

tic great commentary of Patafijali inB gZZ ° “ tt0ducc 

nues he (p.xvii), “the age of KW am • miT ' Now » conti- 

reign Chandra lived, can be ascertained Wh ° Se 

all lead to the same result ” viz to tb Whi ° h 

fn ™h i « • ’ v z "’ fotne date 100 b r • 

v P- xviii) since we have fnm-x-i *ir»* -Da... ‘ and 

TZ f° 8 '” eiaI >» “ Kashmir 

100 B. c., we are probably justified in pushL the 

of this great commentary to the Sutrasn fP- ■ * .composition 
150. Between ^,7 ^ 

marians known to us a<5 n 7 p t_ 0 * 1 three grain- 

Katysyana, the author of the PaJ’aS^”" Z v “’ 
the Karikas), who made ™ d the author of 

Panini. We need therefore onlv t0 the Grammar of 

a mereiore only make a space of fifty years 
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between each couple of them, in order to arrive at the year 
350, into the neighbourhood of which date our grammarian is to 
be placed, according to the Katha-sarit-sagara. 

“ Every way,” says the French proverb, “ leads to Rome, 
but not every way leads to truth, even in chronology. There 
is one way, for instance, and it was the proper way, which led 
Professor Lassen 94 to the correct result that Abhimanyu did 
not live about 100 B. C., but between 40 and 65 after Christ. 
As to the triad of grammarians which is “known to Dr. 
Boehtlingk between Panini and Pataiijali, and represented to 
his mind by Katyayana, and what he calls the author of the 

Paribhashas and the author of the Karikas, I must refer to my 
subsequent statements, which will show the worth of this specious 
enumeration. But when Dr. Boehtlingk required 200 years 
between Pataiijali and Panini simply to square his account with 
the “ Ocean for the Rivers of Stories ” it would be wrong to 
deny that he has rightly divided 200 by 4 ; nor should. I doubt 
that he would have managed with less ability the more difficult 
task of dividing 2000 or 20000 years by 4, if such an arith¬ 
metical feat had been required of him by that source of historical 
chronology, the Katha-sarit-sagara. 

Professor Muller must have had some misgivings like my 
own as to the critical acumen and accuracy of Dr. Boehtlingk’s 
investigations. For, in the first instance, he does not start 
from the Katha-sarit-sagara in order to arrive at the conclusion 
that Katyayana lived fifty years after Panini, on the contrary, 
he makes, as we have seen, both grammarians contemporaries , 
judging, no doubt, that two men who enjoyed a very substantial 
fight cannot have lived at different times, even in a story book. 
Then he adverts likewise ( p. 243 ) to the little mistake of Dr. ( 
Boehtlingk concerning Abhimanyu’s date ; in short, he denies 
the validity of all the arguments alleged by Dr. Boehtlingk, 
save those which are founded on the Katha-sarit-sagara. When 
therefore he, nevertheless, says ( p. 301 ) that the researches of 
Professor Boehtlingk “ with regard to the age of Panini deserve 
the highest credit,” 1 am at a loss to understand this handsome 


94. “Indische Alterthumskunde,” vol. II. p. 413. 
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compliment, even though it strengthen his assurance ( p. 310 ) 

that Katyayana s date is as safe as any date is likely to be in 
ancient Oriental chronology.” 95 


95. In reply to this compliment, Dr. Boehtlingk makes the following 
bow: “Ailes was zur Entscheidung dieser Frage beitragen kormte, 
finden wir aaf das sorgfaltigste zusammengestellt und erwogen in einem 
so eben erchienenen Werke von Max Muller, einem Werke, in welchem 
uberraschende Belesenheit, Scharfsinn und geistreiche Behandlung cles 
Stoffes denLeserin bestSndiger Spannung erhalten i. , “All thit 
can contribute to the solution of this question-( viz., that of the 
introduction of writing into India ) we find put together and examined 
in the most careful manner, in a work by Max Miiller, just published, 
a work in which surprising acquaintance with the literature, acuteness 
and ingenious treatment of the subject-matter, never suffer the reader’s 
attention to flag.” The testimonial he thus gratuitously givcs to llIs 

own knowledge of “all that can contribute to the solution of that 

question, reached me too late to be noticed in theorevio.w 
were alreadv in . ., . tneprevious pages, as they 

e Mready in the press , it ,s contamed in a paper of his, having the 

title Em Paar Worte zur Frage fiber das Alter der Schrift in Ind' >’ 
-W wotds" *, „ . pMele „ * 

the question, but much reasoning, of which the following concluding 
passage is the summary : <ff Nach meinem TWr n ^ 

Schrift zur Vcrhrp't a t • r a * tCn a * so Wl *rde die 

om wurde sie zum Schajfen neuer Werke zu Hfilfe genommen. Der 

“rtTr £ 

in der ^n Werke wurden 

aiieren z,eit whol selten von Neuem . , 

Im Original in der Familie als Heilieth** % n m6gen abcr 

, gthuraer aufbewahrt und celieim 

gehalten worden sein. Moglicher Weisa vernichtete k 8 
Autor - r, , nicntete aber auch der 

-r- *■** —£ 

"“ r Wnittea a „ J; c “ “ h ”*• d “ V ”“»' r '= 

auch urn nicht als gewohnlicher Autor d T “ aChen ’ vieIleicht 
den Hamden entsteht zu ersrh • > eta as Werk allmahlirA unter 

der, ohne alle Mfihe und Anstr^ S ° ndern als ein inspirirter Seher, 

Cin Werk in abgeschlossener Gestalt IT ^ ^ S ° haffew * 

3,t im erschaut und als ein 
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That Sanskrit philology should not yet possess the means 
of ascertaining the date of Panini’s life, is, no doubt, a serious 
impediment to any research concerning the chronology of ancient 
Hindu works. For Panini’s Grammar is the centre of a vast and 
important branch of the ancient literature. No work has struck 
deeper roots than his in the soil of the scientific development of 


soldier von den Gottern Bevorzugter weiter verkundet; i.e.. In my opin¬ 
ion, therefore, writing was not used in the olden times for the propagation 
of literature, hut was resorted to for the production of new works. 


mt 

I 1"V 4* 


author wrote down his work, but then learnt it by heart, or made others 
commit it to memory. Probably, works once written down, were not 
copied anew in the olden time, with rare exceptions; but the original 
manuscripts were perhaps preserved as sacred relics in the family, and 
kept secret. But it is possible, too, that the author destroyed his 
written work, after he had committed it to memory, in order not to 
seduce others by his example, nor to make himself guilty of the reproach 
of treason towards the caste of priests ; perhaps, too, not to appear as 

on ordinary author, whose work grew gradually under his hands, 
but an inspired seer who, without any labour and exertion in 
producing, had seen in his mind a work in a finished form, and, 
as a person thus favoured by the gods, had proclaimed it abroad. 
This reasoning will not surprise us in the author of a “commentary on 
PSEraini” C compare note 48. etc. ). Yet 1 must ask, whence he derived 
his information that it was treason, towards the BrUhmatia caste to write 
or to produce a manuscript ? or whence he has learnt that an author 
could, in olden times, pass himself off as an inspired seer who was 
favoured by the gods, without, of course, being chastised by his country 
men, as an impostor ? Mam XL 55, treats false boasting 
as a crime equal to that of killing, a Brakmana ; an d Tajnavalkja > III. 229., 
places it on the same level with the drinking of spirituous liquors, 
which crime is expiated only after the sinner has drunk either boiling 
spirits, or boiling butter, cow’s urine, or milk, until he dies ( III. 253 ). 
Veracity, moreover, is known to he one of the principal features of the 


character of the ancient Hindus, as, in the epic legends,, a word spoken, 
or a promise made, is always deemed irrevocable and binding. It is noto¬ 
rious that the Hindu authorities did not look upon any one as an inspired 


seer, except the author of a Mantra, and, probably, at a more, recent 
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India. It is the standard of accuracy in speech,—the gram¬ 
matical basis of the Vaidika commentaries. It is appealed to 
by every scientific writer whenever he meets with a linguistic 
difficulty. Besides the inspired seers of the works which are 
the root of Hindu belief, Panini is the only one among those 
authors of scientific works who may be looked upon as real 
personages, who is a Rshi in the proper sense of the word,--an 
author supposed to have had the foundation of his work revealed 
to him by a divinity . 96 


period, of a Brahmana. The Kalpa works were never considered to he 
anything but human productions, and I know only of one instance, 
viz., that of PSnini, where the anthor of a scientific work was supposed 
to have received it from a divinity.-“In other words, to the mmd of 
Dr. Boehtlingk the whole of the ancient scientific literature of' India 
presents a picture of a gigantic swindle and imbecility; on the one 
side are the charlatans who write works, learn them by heart, and 
burn the manuscripts, in order to appear in direct communication with 
a divinity ; on the other, is the idiotic nation which believes that the 
learned quacks are inspired seers favoured by the gods ! It is not a 
little characteristic, but at the same time very intelligible, that thitt 
should be the view of the “editor*' of Panini. 

■a 

96. Patanjali frequently, therefore, makes use of the expression, 
Knini sees, when an ordinary author is quoted by him as “saying” 
or the like ; e. g, p: 146 ( in Dr. Ballantyne’s edition ) : tps*rfa cWTWFjf 

; or p. 246, q sqSR'f^r jjoi) - 

trqfftfcr; p. 28i, ^ f P . 6ie, mfir wrer*?* 

tflRTftfrr; p. 78 7, q-^ 5J®fT *R>r 

etc.; but p. 658, =mfcf 5TRR: ( viz. KStyayana, in his VSrttikas to 
VI. 4, 104 ) l jqfrTftnqfqqfqrasfj-|sf?f 

etc ' ^ or t ^ ie same reason > when Kaiyyata, for instance, speaks of “the 
author of the Sutras,” viz. Panini, NSgojibhatta explains this expression 
with “Siva” who revealed to Panini the first fourteen Sutras; e. g. p. 86, 

I 3T; or when Kaiyyata calls Panini, AchSrya, 

NSgojibhatta says ( p. 120 ) f*RT . or p< 

. Of the first fourteen, or the Sivasutras, Nagojibhatfa says that 

they existed from eternity, while Panini made the rest : ‘( p. 763 cd. 
Ballantyne ) ^Rl1^l|qf etc P 
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Yet, however we may regret the necessity of leaving this 
important personage in the chaos which envelopes the historical 
existence of all ancient Hindu celebrities, it is better to acknow¬ 
ledge this necessity than attach faith to a date devoid of real 
substance and resting on no trustworthy testimony. For, in 
doing so, we may feel induced to direct our efforts towards 
an investigation more likely to lead to a solid result,—I mean 
the investigation of the internal evidence afforded by the an¬ 
cient literature—as to the position of Panini relatively to the 
works which are its chief representatives. If we could succeed 
in establishing this position, or, at least, in determining the 

critical means by which this end could be obtained, future 
research into the chronology of Sanskrit literature would have, 
at least, some ground to build upon, as well as a test by which 
to recognise the place that may be allotted to many important 
works within the structure raised. 


In making an attempt in this direction, we feel our im¬ 
mediate interest naturally engaged by the question whether 
Panini and Katyayana (the author of the Varttikas ), were in 
reality contemporaries or not, whatever be the age at which 
they lived. As a substantial record of these Varttikas is met with 
in no other work than the “Great Commentary” of Patafijali, 
it will first be necessary for us to examine the literature em¬ 
bodied or alluded to, in the Mahabhashya, so far as it bears on 
this inquiry, in order to ascertain what portion of this literature 
is anterior to Katyayana, and what portion belongs to his 
own authorship. We may consult for this purpose, Kaiyyata, 
the principal commentator on Patafijali, but we need not 
descend to the recent period of the KaSika, the Siddhanta- 
kaumudl, the co m mentaries of NageSa, Purushottama, or other 
Vrttis and Tlkas, for all these works are at too great a distance 
from the period of Patafijali to assist us in the solution of our 
problem. 

Of the grammatical writers named by the author of the 
Mahabhashya, we pass over those which are quoted by Panini 
himself, as by his testimony we are enabled at once to assign 

7 P. 
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to them an existence prior to Ms Grammar. 97 We may pass 
over, too, those authorities to whom Pataiijali adverts when 
he speaks of a “ Sutra of the former ” grammarians ; 98 for such 
an expression on his part invariably refers to PaninPs Sutras; 
and the substance of the opinions or rules of these “former” 
grammarians must equally, therefore, have preceded Paninfs 
work, and, consequently the Varttikas of Katyayana. 

The first category of writings deserving our notice here will 
therefore be those Varttikas and grammatical dicta which are 
quoted by Pataiijali in relation to Katyayana’s own Varttikas. 
As authors of such writings we meet, for instance, with the 
grammarians of the school of the Bharadvajfyas and SaunSgas, 
with Kunaravadava, Vadava, who is perhaps the same as this 
grammarian, with Saury abhagavat , with Kurd, who is spoken 
of by Kaiyyata as a predecessor of Pataiijali, and an indefinite 
number of grammarians who are introduced to us under the 
general designation of “some” or “others.” 99 Whether the 

9 7. These authors are Apisali, Kasyapa, Gargya, Gslava, ChSkra- 
Varmana, BhSradvSja, SSkatSyana, Sakalya, Senaka, SphotSyana, and 
those designated by the collective appellation of eastern and northern 
grammarians. These names have been correctly mentioned by Dr. 
Boehtlingk, vol. II. p. iii—v. 

98. Kaiyyata calls tlem or the.“former teachers;” e. g. 

in his comment on the third Sivasutra; on I. I 4; V. 2, 39; VI. 1, 6, 
-etc. The word Which in the sense given is a Tatpurusha, the 

former part of which is to be understood in the sense of a genitive, 
-occurs e. g. in the BhSshya to VII. 1. 18; compare also note 4-6.—And 
the authorities quoted by Patanjali, under the name of STF^Tqfr, are 
probably also meant as “older grammarians;” e. g. in his gloss on the 
fifth Sivasutra, on I. 1, 1 and 2, 18, etc. 

/ 

99. The Bhnrdvajiyas are quoted several times in the BhSshya ; and 
In the Gale. ed. four times, viz. III. 1, 89, v. X; IV. 1,79, v.l; VI 4 

47, v. I, and 155, v. 1. The Sauna gas are mentioned there to II. 2 18 
v * 1 4; VI. 3, 44, v. 1; and VII. 2, 17; the latter quotation, however, 

■does not occur in the BhSshya.— Kunaravadava is mentioned in the BhS¬ 
shya to VII. 3, 1, v. 6; Vadavd and Sauryabhagavat to VIII. 2, 106. v. 3.; 
KM In Kaiyyata s gloss on I. 1, 75, where he says that Patanjali follows, 
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latter term comprise the grammarians just named, or other 
authorities, we cannot infer from the words of Patafljali; prob¬ 
ably, however, we are justified in deciding for the latter alter¬ 
native, since Patafljali is a writer who chooses his words de¬ 
liberately* and would scarcely have quoted his authority at 
one time by name, and at another by a general term which 
does not imply that great respect entertained for a high au¬ 
thority. But, whatever view we take of the matter,—setting 
aside those grammarians quoted by Patafljali, who will require 
some additional remark before we can establish their relation 
to Katyayana—we may see that all that are named must have 
lived before Patafljali, and after Katyayana r since all their 
Varttikas or remarks, recorded by Patafljali are criticisms on, 
and emendations of, the Varttikas of Katylyana. 100 Of 


in the words referred to, the opinion, of Kvm ( Kaiyy 4a : f P>Rt' smaCT* 

) Some of these quota¬ 
tions are given by Dr. Boehtlingk, vol. IT, pp. iv. li. The phrase 
STTf ” is of frequent occurrence in the Bhashya, e. g. to the second f$iva- 
sutra, to I. 1, 10; 2, 50. 51; II. 2, 24; 3, 66; III, 1, 27. 1X2. 123; 

2,109. 123, etc.; or SRfetqTsfpyr 3TTf e. g. II. 4,56; 
e. g. I. 1, 27; e. g., VIII. 2, 80 (%f%5C...,. .v.%) ; e. g. T. 1, 1 

and 2; III;. 2, 123; and four sets of grammarians are contrascd by Fata- 
fijali in his comment on III. 2, 11,5■: Jpr: I 

’Td^f^fcT I 3 TI|: l l 1 

I 3TT|: I 


100. A few instances will bear out this conclusion. K&tySyan* 
third VSrttika to II. 2, 18 runs thus : g ; 

his fourth : ( omitted in the Calc. ed. ). After having ex¬ 
plained both, Patafljali adds : g-rifr xT and 

quotes the four Varttikas of the SaunSgas as given In the Calc, edition; 
Kaiyyata is even, more explicit on this occasion, for he''says : t 

;-The VSrtlika of 

Katyayana to I. 1, 20 reads : ftffm ; but, says Patafl- 

jali, the Bharadvajiyas read it otherwise : ^TR'^TSftq'T: isf-d | fpffTdf 
SffiPT^T which last compound contains an important 

improvement on the rule of Katyayana.—The latter enlarges F8nini'» 
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Pataftjali $ Ishtis or “desiderata,” which are his own additions 


rule III, 1, 89,, by this Varttika : 

; but, says Patanjali after his explanation of it, ^TTC^tcfFTT-* qrsf^T I 
STfdW which version 

of the BharadvSjTyas is a distinct criticism on KatySyana.—His two 
Varttikas on VI. 4, 155 are the following :. and 

TzroTTf^TOT^, but the Bharadvajlyas improved them in this 
way i ( Patanjali : ^TTC^sifar: TOfar I ) ^Tf^K^STTf^^l^FT ^T ; ?3 ; rTsrf2:- 

4^ ^ ,J Mczf1 The same BhSradvSjTyas, have criti¬ 
cised PSnimi also, independently of KstySyana, for Patanjali, mentions 
at the Sutra VI. 4, 47 : tbeir VSrttika : 

3TX3rpft . The mere comparison of their Varttikas 

and the passages quoted, will clearly show that these grammarians not 
only lived after PSnini, hut also after KStySyana; and that they were 
engaged on the same task which was the object of KStySyana, viz., 
that of criticising PSnini. Dr. Boehtlingk, however, ( vol. II. p. iv* )— 
when speaking of the Varttikas of the BhSradvSjTyas and one VStrttika 
of the Apisalas, which improves Panini Sutra VII. 3,95, g^g^RW 
in this manner : ( quoted by the 

KSsika not by Patanjali )—draws from them the twofold conclusion, 
‘first, that the grammatical terminology of both predecessors of our 
grammarian ( Panini ) was the same, partly at least ( dass die gramma - 

Hshe Termtno ?°g?e hi den beiden Vorgangern unseres Grammatikers, zum Theil 
wenigstens, dieselbe gewesen tst ), and then, that their original works, in 
time, received similar emendations and additions as the grammar of 
PSnini. I know not by what logical process either of these conclusions 
could be extracted from these Varttikas. The passages quoted are 
obvious criticisms on Panini and KstySyana,—-and so are the other 
Varttikas of the BharadvSjlyas named by Patanjali. There is not the 
slightest evidence afforded by these Varttikas that they are in any con¬ 
nection whatever with works of BhSradvSja and Apisali, and any 
ing concerning the latter becomes therefore without foundation. Or do 
we find that in India all pupils and descendants are compelled to confine 
their writings or remarks to the works of their teachers and ancestors ? 
and will their criticisms on these latter works turn out, by some marvel¬ 
lous process, to fit exactly the productions of other authors also ? 
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to Katyayana s Varttikas, I need not speak, since they are an 
essential portion of his own Great Commentary. 101 


101. It will probably be thought desirable that an editor should at 
least understand the title-page of the work which he is committing to 
the press, even when editing is merely tantamount to reprinting the 
labours of others, faults and all; but T fear that this much cannot be 
said of Dr. Boehtlink s edition of PSnini ; for, in translating the title- 
page of the Calcutta edition, he renders “ karikt” and justifies this 

version in the following note ( vol. II. p. xxxvii) : “I take 
as a dvandva , and as synonymous with kUrikd. , because I should not 
like to miss these ( the KarikSs) on the title.” Thus, because the Cal¬ 
cutta Pandits, rightly or wrongly, did not say on the title-page of, their 
edition that their compilation will comprise the Karikfis, but merely 
stated that it will give VSrttikas, Ganas, ParibhSshSs and Ishtis, Dr. 
Boehtlingk reason* , that “since he does not like the omission of the 
KSrikSs, Ishti is the same as KUrikU . There is, indeed, nothing strange 
in this reasoning of Dr. Boehtlingk ; we have seen already some speci¬ 
mens of it, and if any one would take upon himself the ungrateful task 
of reviewing the second volume which he has annexed to his “edition” of 
PSnini, he would have to add a good many more of the same quality. 
But if Dr. Boehtlingk had chosen to consult, by letter or otherwise, the 
editors of his edition of PSnini, they would in all probability have told 
him that ishti means a “desideratum” and that ishtis, emphatically 
so called, and not qualified otherwise ( as Ishtis of the KasikS, etc. ), 
designate the Varttikas of Patahjali, They might, too, have referred him 
to the PadachandrikUvrtti 9 which in the introduction plainly says • 
^rjsq-cjjT^cqr ; or to N2gojibha£ta, who when referring to the word 
applied by Kaiyyata to the Vnrttika ( of Patafijali to I. 1, 1, omitted in 
the edition ) comments: sfefUcT I ftSTT =* *rTM5T^qii%- 

I But, for aught I know, they might 
have simply requested him to read their own edition, before, sending it 
to the printer, since they have themselves written the word 
for instance, after a VSrttika to I. 1, 9, or a f ter a VSrttika to 

I. 1, 68; or the words after a Varttika to II. 2, 28; and it 

.is clear enough that in none of these instances can be synonymous 
with 3iTf^fiT. 
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Another category of literary compositions, which are either 
entirely or partly embodied in the Mahabhashya, are the 
Karikas? 02 To assign these verses to one author, would be 
as erroneous as to speak of one author of the Varttikas. 103 
For, even the Calcutta edition, of Panini enables us to see, 


102. It is almost superfluous to state that I merely speak of 
KarikUs which are recorded by Patanjali. Those belonging to Bhartrha.tr i, 
who wrote a gloss on Patanjali (comp. e. g. Ganaratnamahodadhi : 

^r, and my subsequent observations on the 
Vakyapadzya ) 3 as well as the Karikas met with exclusively in the KSsilciX 
or Siddhanta-kaumudT, can have no bearing on the present investigation* 
105. These assertions have nevertheless been made by Dr, Boeli t*** 
lingk, vol. II. p. txiv., where he states that ‘between Pilnini and Amara- 
sinha there are still four grammarians : Kstygyana, the author of tile 
ParibhSshas, the author of the Karikhs, and Pata^al!; 1 ’ and p. xviii* 
xix., where he states that each couple of these grammarians may l>© 
separated from one another by a space of fifty years, he repeats, “as wo 
have observed above ( p. xiv ), there are between Patanjali and PSmm 
still three grammarians known to us , who made contributions to tire 
grammar of P2nini.” On page xlix, it is true, he says, “no doubt the* 
Karikss do not all belong to the same author, since the same subject 
is treated sometimes in two different Karikas in a perfectly different 
manner; but as he observed before that the KSrikSs are “scattered in 
various grammars (su), viz. in the MahSbhashya, the KalikSC, tire 
PadamanjarT, and the Kaumudf, and as two quotations which he adds 
m corroboration of his statement, viz. VI. 3, 109, and VII. 2,10 

„ tht m „„ s 1 ddh I „«.. k , u „„ dI „ ly> „ ■ 

>» *■ .. J 

si yZzl r. pr *“ d ,h " v “'“ y ° f “ ,ho - 

•uaor. of U, _ ! V 

learn w t, S/ Punjab s time, it would be curious to 

« pa^l T nCUeS thiS . lattCr qU ° tati0tt WUhhiS *«*»■ statemen ts 
1 ^ ^ acc °rdmg to which there is but one author of the 

an f ata3jali » and a too, who lived 

after the author of the PanbhashSs and 60 years before Pata *. 

,re a ^° t ^ le following note. 


a i 

‘A. S 
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first sight , in four instances, that they cannot be the work of 
the same author; and, besides these, two other instances of the 
same kind may be found in the “Great Commentary.” 104 But, 
to define the relation of these verses to Katyayana, it will not 
be sufficient simply to state that some of them embody the 
rules of Katyayana, while others deviate from them, and others 
again enlarge and criticise the Varttikas : 105 it will be neces¬ 
sary to describe the characteristic features of these Kadk&s 

such as we find them in Patafijali’s work. 

An external, but very important, mark is afforded by the 
circumstance that one portion of the Karikas is left by Pataft- 

104 The KSrikSsnot met with in the Bhashya are, usually, correctly 

marked in the Calcutta edition with the name of the work whence they 
have been taken ; those not marked, are therefore, nearly always, recog¬ 
nisable in this edition as belonging to the Mahabhashya. That such KiXri- 
kas of the latter kind, to the same Sutra of Panini, belong to different 
authors, is indicated in the Calc. ed. at I. 4, 51; III. 2, 123 ( p, 274 ); 
Iv. 1, 44 and 63. From the BhSshya we learn it at first sight , besides, 
in the two instances, I. 2, 50,—where the words etc. are pre¬ 

ceded by 3TTf—and VII. 2, 58, where the latter words precede the 
RlSrikS etc. Compare the notes 107, 108, 111. 

105 Three striking instances of the latter kind are the KSrikSCs to 
IV. 2, 60; VIII. 1, 69; and III. 2, 118. The first occurs at the end 
of Patanjalfs commentary on theVSrttikai of this Sutra, is without com? 
ment, and contains, for the greater part, new matter, which is given in 
the shape of VSrttikas in the Siddh5nta~kaumudT. It is omitted in the 
Gale, ed- and runs thus : 

sr: I m 

The Karika to VIII. 1, 69 embodies the Varttikas 1, 2, 3 to the 
same Sutra and Varttika 2 to VIII. 1, 67, but in the latter KatySyana 
says ^ and the Karika enlarges this rule to 

Sfcife ( Nagojibhatta : 3T#TtfcT 3113## 5)‘S: ) The 

Karika to III. 2, 118 is thus introduced by Pataiijali : ft 

J 1 »T ( second Varttika ) JldT Wife" % 

and by Kaiyyata : I 

i * 
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jali entirely without comment* while he comments on another 
portion in the same manner as he does on the Varttikas; and 
we may add, too, that there are a few Varttikas which are not 
altogether without a gloss, but the gloss on which is so scanty 
and so different from the kind of comment bestowed on the 
Varttikas, that they might seem to constitute a third category 
of Karikas. 106 

If we first examine the Karikas without comment, we m eet 
twice with the remark of Patafijali that "another," or “others,” 
have composed the verse in question, when the Karika is con¬ 
trasted by him with the preceding Varttika; and the same 
remark occurs four times, when the Karika thus introduced to 
our notice is contrasted with a preceding Karika , 107 More 

106. Without any comment of Patafijali we find the KSrikSs to I. 1, 

0, 14. 20. 38. 70; 2, 64; 4, 51 ( KSr. 5-7 ).—II. 1, 10. 60; 4, 

36. 85.— III. 1, 7 ( —V. 2, 94. KSr. 1 ). 22. 27. 79. 122. 127 ; 

2, 3. 123 ( KSr. 1, 2. 4. 5. 6 ); 3, 1. ( KSr. 3. ) 156 ( = VII. 4, 41 ); 
4, 79.—IV. 1, 44. 63 161 ; 2, 9. 60. ( comp, the preceding note ); 
4, 9.—V. 1,115; 2, 48; 3, 55.—VI. 1, 1. 77 ( KSr. 2 ). 87; 2, 199; 
4, 46 ( KSr. 2 ). 92.—VIII. 1, 70; 2. 58. ( KSr. 3 ). 4,114.— 

VII. 1, 18. 73 (KSr. 2 ). 59. 62. 80. 108; 3, 43.—There are 
KSrikSs commented upon by Patafijali, in his usual manner, to I. 1, 
19. 57; 2, 9. 17. 18. 50. 5i; 4, 21 ( =111. 3, 161 ). 51 C KSr. 1. 
2 * 1-4 )•—HI- 1, 112; 2, 57. 109. 115. 139; 3. 1 ( KSr. 1. 2 ).— 
IV. 1, 3. 10 18. 32. 54. 78. 92. 93. 120. 165; 2, 8. 45; 3, 60. 84. 
134 - —v - 1» 19; 2,39. 45. 94 ( KSr. 2 ). 3, 83.—VI. 1, 77 ( KSr. 1 ) 
103. 168; 2, 1; 3, 4 5; 4, 3. 12. 22. 46. 62. 74. 128.—VII. 1, 9. 21. 
40. 73 (KSr. 1 ). 96; 2, 102. 107; 3, 3. 86; 4, 46 ( KSr. 1 ).— 

VIII. 1, 69 ( comp, the preceding note ); 2, 26. 55. 68 ( KSr. 1. 2 ); 

3, 88; 4, 68. To the. third category belong the KSrikSs to I. 1, 38 

( om. Calc. ed. III. 1, 123; 2, 118. 123 ( KSr. 3 ). — IV. 2, 

^1- 4 > 120. 149. VIII. 3, 45. Other KSrikSs quoted in. the 
Calcutta edition do not occur in the BhSshya. 

107. Patafijali to III. 1, 27 : mTT STTf I ( contrasted with 

the preceding VSrttika ); III. 2, 123, KSr. 1 : aUR 3TTf; 1 mftiT 

1 ^ ** | .tfr ( con¬ 

trasted with the preceding VSrttika ), etc.; but the last KSrikS, which 
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definite statements, 1 believe, are not volunteered by Patafijali^ 
but Kaiyyata once tells us, that such an uncommented Karika 
was composed by the $loka-varttika-kara, or the author of 
the versified Varttikas;” and though this information is not 
more distinct or more satisfactory than that of Patafijali, it 
has, at least, the merit of having on another occasion elicited 
the remark of Nagoji, that this author is not KatySyana. 108 

Being here merely concerned with the question of the rela¬ 
tion of these Karikas to Katyayana, we should not feel under 
the necessity of examining the contents of the six verses just 
mentioned,' even if they differed in character from the rest- 
which is not the case,-for the statements alleged enable us, 
as it is, to conclude that they are later than his Varttikas. Still, 
as the ’remaining portion of these uncommented Karikas does 
not admit of a similar inference without an inquiry into the 
evidence which they yield, it will be necessary to observe that 
they fall into two distinct divisions. 


One class of them merely records the substance of the 
preceding Varttikas. These, for the most part, stand at the 
end of Patafijali’s commentary on the Sutra to which they 
belong- but some of them ate also met within the midst of 
the discussion of the Bhashya, but when they comprise the 
contents of a portion, not of the whole, of the Varttikas to 
the Sutra of Panini. 109 The second class has not the character 


is introduced by the words am 3?TS I ^ ^ ' 

I srfir 3 Ni! 3 *Trcftr I , is contrasted with the 

preceding KSrikSs; at IV. I. 44, after g-tf he says, 

etc.; at IV 1, 63, after he adds, 3171 ; at 

VIII. 2, 58, after his words are, 3T9T ' ^*3 etc - 

108. Patafijali on IV. 4, 9 s ** f% «"*** > ' 

etc.— Kaiyyata : ^ftPcT- 

—Kaiyyata on the KSrikSs to VI. 4, 22 • 

SfPJ3lT%5 ^srrf%^ld^T!fiwr’T%tr:.-Nsgojibhatta : 
tfTctTTtR: 1 *TR : - See also page 103. 

109. Such uncommented KSrikSs standing at the end of the commen¬ 


tary occur at the Sutras II. 1. 10; 4. 85 (KSr. 2. 3).—III. 1, 79; 2, 3. 
—V. 2, 48.; 3, 55 C KSr. 3-5).—VI. 1, 77 ( Ksr. 2 ),— 87.—VII. 1, 
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of summaries of the Varttikas. It is an essential part of the 
discussion of the Bhashya itself now introducing the point at 

73 (KSr.2)-VIII. 2, 62. 108; 3, 43 -In the middle of the discussion, they 
occur at the Sutras II. I, 60, before the fourth VSrttika, and summing 
up the Varttikas 1, 2, 3; II. 4, 85 ( Kar. I, being a summary oF the 
Varttikas preceding the third Varttika in the Cale. cd ).—The summary 
character of these Karikas is sometimes expressly adverted to by the com¬ 
mentators. Thus at II, 1. 60, Kaiyyata observes s 

p 3TR3T II. 4, 85 (Kar. l), R? ( of what precedes } 

XI. 4, 85 ( Kar. 2. 3 ), S3TiT: ^^-grerttr:; 

hi. 2, s, gwifemcr? scstsrt: i jwirqftfffr; v. 2. 48 , f^fer 

etc etc I may here observe that the word 3[f^T, 
which is usually added by authors after quotations they make From 
other authors, is scarcely ever met with after the last word of these or 
any other Karikas There is the following instance which clearly 
proves that no inference can be drawn from the presence or absence 
of this word ffcf after the Karikas; viz the Karika to III. 1, 7 is iden* 
tical with the first Karika to V. 2, 94; ifcf occurs after the former, 
not after the latter. Only one of the Karikas introduced by 3TTT 3TT$- 
a clear instance of a quotation—is followed by this word, viz : III, 
2, 125 ( Kar. 1 }; none of the uncommented Karikas except the one 
mentioned ( III, 1, 7 ) has this word after it; and among the KSCrileSs 
with comment, it occurs only at III. 2, 139. It is not necessary on 
the present occasion, to make any futher statement concerning the use 

of zfH in Patanjali s commentary; but compare also note 130. - The 

Calcutta editors, who, unfortunately, have considered themselves justi¬ 
fied in giving us Extracts from the.Varttikas of Katyayana, do not 
enable their readers fully to recognise the summary character of these 
Karikas; and, in placing the Karikas either at the end or at the begin¬ 
ning, they have, in this class of the Karikas, and still more so in the 
following classes, entirely destroyed all possibility of perceiving how 
these Karikas are sometimes summaries of a portion only of VSrttihas, 
sometimes the summary of Patahjali’s discussion, and sometimes an 
essential portion of his arguments When, in the MSS. of the BhEshy a, 
j g from the one at my command, a Karika, which occurs in the 
~ddle of the discussion, is sometimes—not always,— repeated at the 
^3, such a device on the part of Patanjali, or, as it ( seems more pro- 
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issue with some general remark, then connecting or strengthen 
ing the links of the debate by an important definition or a 
new argument, then again summing up the substance of the 
discussion itself, and throwing, as it were some additional light 

on it. 110 


bable, on the part of the copyists, is intelligible, and deserves approval 
as it is calculated to draw our attention to the occurrence, m the 
middle of the discussion, of such a verse, which usually contains im¬ 
portant information. But when such a verse is always taken from 
its original and proper place, and always put either at the beginning 
or at the end, for no other reason than that it is a verse, such a 
method, in a book, moreover, of that equivocal class which gives drib¬ 
bled extracts of an important literature, makes the same impression 
on my mind, at all events, as if an editor of a garbled Shakspeare 
were to present us first with all the prosaic and then with all the 

poetical parts of the play, or vice versa. 


110. Uncommented verses of this kind are met with in the Bhashya 

at or near the beginning of the discussion on IV. 1, 44 C ) 3^ 

l Art f^E(% etc. when he contrasts the 

following KarikS 3T3T 3TTf—33<3° — with the preceding words ); IV. 
1, 63(3TT%^° I which words 

are contrasted with the KarikS of “another 3VK 31Tf I )l. 

IV. 1, 161 ( 33faf3T3S3° \ §f^t% etc ); V. 1, 116 ( %3 SJ333; 

sarrrf® 33% I 1 33r33t3TCm3 f?R3T 3331^3% I 33 =3, 

3%t3re33 3T3 fsR3r wn i ^331=33^%' ^ 33 % s'nsrg^ 
33^3 3T®3: 83%RVf 333: 5js[ 31% 1 33: g33f ); VI. 2, 199 ( 331%3S'5ftf 
3f3f3; 1 3T^333%RT3 !B 33 1 3 IT%«T 33T T 3Sr°); VII. 4 46, KSr, 2, ( 

1 etc. ).—The foregoing quotations, which begin 

with the Sutra itself, will show the introductory character of these 
KSrikSs.— In the middle of the discussion of the BhSshya we find such 
KarikSs at 1.1,0 ( ed. Ballantyne, p. 201, 202, towards the end of 
the Introduction); X. 1, 20 (preceding the fourth VSrttika of the 
Calc. ed. ); X. 1 38 ( the first KSrikS of the Calc, ed.; it stands after 
the VSrttikas of this <ed., and is followed by a KSrikS of the third cate¬ 
gory—see note 106,—which is omitted in the Calc. ed. ); 1.2,64 
( preceding the eighteenth VSrttika of the ed. ); III* 1, 22 ( after the 
VSrttika of the ed.,, but before other VSrttikas omitted there ); V. 3. 
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^ni +T f 1SOn f Se tWO Classes 0f uncomme nted Karikas 
shows the r efor e , that while the former might have been omitted 

. t hC Commentary, without any detriment to the con- 

‘ DtS ° f thls work ’ the Iatter was indispensable to it. We may- 

ok upon the summary Karikas as memorial verses, adapted 

or forming a separate collection for the convenience of tea¬ 


chers and pupils; but the independent existence of the com- 
mentatorial Karikas is quite unintelligible, and would be al¬ 
together purposeless. In short, though there might be a doubt 
whether Patafijali, or some other grammarian, poetically in¬ 
clined, had versified the Varttikas, it seems impossible to assume 
that the second class of those Karikas was composed by any 
one but Patafijali. It is very probable, however, that the author 
of the Mahabhashya was not the author of the summary* or 
memorial Karikas. For since there was an c< author of versi¬ 
fied Karikas, 59 as we learn from Kaiyyata and Nagojibhatta, and 
as^we shall see that a considerable number of the Commented 
Karikas do not belong to his authorship, the literary activity of 
this personage would become restricted to, and his fame would 
have been founded on, less than half-a-dozen lines, if we did 
not ascribe to him more Karikas than those expressly attributed 


-55 ( KSr. 1 , 2; preceding the ninth VSrttika of the Calc, ed.; Patan- 
jali speaks in the first person ); VI. 4, 114 ( before the third VSrttika 
of the ed. ); VIII. 2, 80 ( before the second VSrttika of the ed. )— 
Uncommented KSrikSs occur at the end of the discussion of the BhSshya 
at I. 1 , 14, 38 ( the last KSrikS of the ed.; the Calc, editors add that 
this KSrikS is originally a Vaidika passage referring to Kaiy¬ 

yata and NSgojibhatt;a have no remark to this effect; but even if the 
editors be right, they ought to have proved first that the ‘Vaidika” 
passage m question—a very vague definition—is older than Patanjalfs 
Bhashya, and not taken from it ); on I. 1 , 70; 4 , 51 ( KSr. 5—7); 

H. 4, 36; III. 1 3 7 ( which occurs once more in the middle of the 
discussion on V. 2, 94 as Kar. 1 ); HI. 1, 122. 127; 3, 1. KSr. 3 
(see note 113 ). 156 (=VII. 4 41 ); 4,79; IV. 2,9,60 (omitted 
ia the Gale, ed.; see note 105, 3?V. 3, 55 ( KSr. 3 — 5 )- 

VI. 1 , 1 ; VII. 1 , 18; 4, 92 ( where Patanjali speaks in the first person)* 
VIII. 1, 70; 2, 59 . 
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to him by these commentators, or if we fathered these summary 
Karikas on Patafljali. Whether the ‘‘other'’ mentioned in the 
first six instances be the same, or not, as the “author of the 
versified Karikas,” I have no means of deciding ; but, at all 
events, it becomes certain, after this brief explanation, that 
all the uncommented Karikas are later than the Varttikas of 
Katyayana. 

The Karikas commented upon by Patafljali are in one respect 
similar to the foregoing class, but in another wholly different 
from it. As regards an external mark, we again meet here 
with “another,” who has twice composed a Karika which is 
contrasted by Patafljali with a preceding Varttika, and twice 
a Karika which he contrasts with a preceding Karika, the 
authorship of which is left without a remark. 111 Another such 
Karika, too, is distinctly ascribed by Kaiyyata to the “author 
of the versified Karikas.” 112 And when we examine the con¬ 
tents of this second class of Karikas, we again find many 
which form an essential part of the arguments in the discussion 
of Patafljali. 113 Here, however, the analogy stops ; for the 
remainder have in no way the nature of summaries, they are to 

111* XIX. 1, 112, Patanjali says, 3Ty? I ^T^TT^TT jjfrl etc., when 

he contrasts the Karika with the preceding Varttika; III. 2, 102, 
an? I nftfireFj; etc. contrasted with preceding VSrttikas omitted in 
the Calc, ed.; I. 2, 50 ( Kar. 2 ), an? I fifan etc. contrasted 
with the preceding Karika; I. 4, 61, STIf art? I etc. 

( commented on up to ft Kar. 1—4 j contrasted with the pre¬ 
ceding Karika. 

112. VI. 4. 22. Compare note 108, 

113. Such Karikas are met with at or near the beginning of the 
Bhashya on I. 4, 51 ( the two first K3r. of the Calc. ed. ); III. 3. 1 

( Kar. 1, 2.; the last Karika is left without comment ); IV. 1, 3. 64. ! 
78. ( the first four Karikas stand at the beginning, before the first 
Varttika; the following nine after the second Varttika of the Calcutta 
edition, which, in the Bhashya, however, is the fourth); 92. 165; 
V. 2, 46; VI. 1, 103. In the middle of the discussion on I. 1, 57; 

IV. 1, 93; V. 1, 19; 2, 94, Kar. 2 ( before the seventh Varttika of the 
Calc. ed. ); VII. 4, 46 ( Kar. 1 ). 
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all intents and purposes identical in character with the Varttikas 
of Katyayana; and even Patafljali’s commentary on them fol¬ 
lows the same method that he observes in his comment on the 
Varttikas. 114 

This method is analogous to that which has become fami¬ 
liar through the classical commentaries of Sankara on the 
Upanishads, of Medhatithi and Kulluka on Manu, of Sayaiia 
on the Vedas, of Vijfiane^vara on Yajfiavalkya, and so on. 
Its character chiefly consists in establishing, usually by repeti¬ 
tion, the correct reading of the text, in explaining every im¬ 
portant or doubtful word, in showing the connection of the 
principal parts of the sentence, and in adding such observations 
as may be required for a better understanding of the author* 
Fatafljali even excels, in the latter respect, the commentaries 
instanced, for he frequently attaches his own critical remarks 
to the emendations of Katyayana, often in support of the 
views of the latter, but not seldom, too, in order to refute Ills 
criticisms and to defend Panini; while, again, at other times* 
he completes the statement of one of them by his own addi¬ 
tional rules. 

Now this method Patafijali strictly follows in his comment 

V, f ' 

on the Karikas I am alluding to. As they nearly always eon- 


114. KSrikSs of this description occur In the BhSshya at at near 
beginning of the commentary on I, 1,-19; 2, 9. 17. 18. 60 ( Ksr* 1 ); 

III, 2, 116; IV. i, 10 ( the VSittika of the Calc. ed. on this Suttrst is 
"nd VSrttika but BBSshya ); 3, 60, 84. 134; V. 3 83; VI. 1, 7*7 C K-Str. 
1. ) 158; 2, 1; 3, 46; 4, 3. 46. 128; VII. 1, 21. 40.73 (KS*. 1 ) 4 
06; 2, 107; 3, 3 ( KSr 1 ). 86; VIII. 1, 69 ( ? ); 2, 2s! 56. 68 C ICffr. 

1, 2 ); 3, 88; 4, 68 —In the middle, at I- 2, 61; 4, 21 (. = III. 3,161 ); 
III. 2, 57. 139; IV. 1, 18. 32 ( th«second VSrttika of the Calc. edL in 
mo VSrttika but Bhashya on the last part of the KSrikS ) ; 2, 8 C tlie 
second VSrttika of the Calc. ed. is misedited, it runs thus? srtr wrncHRiT 

'nMtf WWf ). 45; v. 2, 39; VI. 4, ! 2 . 62. ,4; vil T^- 

2, 102 ; 3,3 ( Kar. and Z.— Towards the end, at IV. 1, 120.— In several 
of these instances there are no other VSrttikas to the Sutra besides the 
KSri^, which is then the subject of the whole commentary, e. g, at IV. 

3, 60. 84; VI. 4, 46, 128; VII. 1, 21; 3, 86. 
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stitute a whole verse, and as such a verse is generally too 
complicated an assemblage of words to be thoroughly intelli¬ 
gible without being interrupted by some explanatory remark, 
it seldom happens that the comment of Patafijali does not 
begin till he has given the whole verse in its uninterrupted 
order. Nor is it often that so many words of the Karika as 
constitute half a verse remain together in the Bhashya, though 
it is obvious that half a verse is more likely to afford undivided 
matter for comment than a whole one. The rule, therefore, 
is, that small portions of the Karika, for the most part of the 
extent of an ordinary Varttika, are, like so many Varttikas, 
separately commented upon by Patafijali, and that in all such 
instances we have to gather the scattered parts of the Karika 
from amongst the commentatorial interruptions of Patafijali, 
in order to see that, put together, they form a verse,-—a Sloka, 
an Indravajia, a Dodhaka, an Arya, or the like. 115 This 

115. The text of the whole verse of KarikSs of this class is given be¬ 
fore the comment of Patanjali, at I. 2, ,61; V. 2, 94. KSr. 2; VI. 4, 
46; VIII* 4, 68. There occur half verses of the KSrikSs, without com¬ 
mentator ial interruptions, e. g. at I. 4, 21 ( = III. 3, 161 ). 51; III. 
2, 57. 116; IV. 1, 3. 10. 32. 93. 165; 2, 8. 45; V. 2, J39; VI. 4, 
8. 12, 62. 128; VII. 1, 9. 96; 2, 102. 10?; 3, 3. 86.—Both modes 

are combined at VIII. 3, 46 ( a KSr. of the third category ) where Patafr 
jali first comments on the text of the first KSrikS, which is given 
without any interruption; then on the first half of the second KSrikS; 
then on the second half of the second and the first half of the third 
KSrikS, both given, together; then on the second half of the third;, and 
firstly, on the first half of the fourth KSrikS. T ; he comment on, the 
second half of the fourth KSrikS follows first after the words 

and then after the words The manner 

In which the great majority of these KSrikSs is interrupted in the 
MahSbhSshya may be guessed from a very few instances which have 
escaped the garbling process of the Calcutta editors; from IV. 1, 120, 
'where the four Varttikas are the literal text of the Karika; and from 
V. 3, 83, where the first five Varttikas constitute the Karika. The 
injudiciousness of giving these KSrikSs on all other occasions, without 
indicating the manner in ,which they have arisen from a number of 
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trouble we are frequently saved, either by the author of the 
Great Commentary himself, or by the attentive copyists of his 
work, as lie or they usually repeat, at the end of the gloss on 
the Varttikas, the whole Karika in its metrical integrity. Some¬ 
times, however, they omitted to do this i and if I may j tidgc 
from the copy of the Mahabhashya in the possession of the 


short VSrttlkas, requires no remark after the foregoing explanation; 
but this proceeding becomes still more subject to censure, when some 
portions of the KarikS are given as VSrttikas and others are omitted* 
or ascribed to other works than the Bhashya, while the K.&rik&» never¬ 
theless, is printed as belonging to the latter work* For it becomes 
evident that, in all such cases*, there was not even a principle wlrich 
guided the so-called selection or quotation of the works whence the 
VSrttikas are taken. Thus at IV. 1, 32 the Calcutta edition gives the 
KSrikS, but only the last portion of it as Varttika—mistaking, more- 
over, the words of the commentary 3TT for the K.SCrikS- 

Varttika, which runs thus : 3T 3^% . A similar mis-edi tion 

of the second Varttika to XV. 2, 8, and the attributing to the KJErikS 
of the fifth Varttika, make it impossible to see that ' the Varttikas 

2—6 form, in the Mahabhashya, the text of the printed KarikS. -In 

ascribing the third and the fifth VSrttika of V. 3, 83 to the SiddlaSEnta- 
kaumudt, the editors obscure-the origin of the Karika to this Sutra, 
which repeats the text of the first five Varttikas, such as they occur 
in the Bhashya. At VIII. 2,25 the same edition does not allow us 
to perceive more than the first stop of the first Karika, while it gives 
the three Karikas in full.— I may mention, too, that there is no such 
Karika in the Bhashya as that printed at VI. 4, 19. It certa.ln.ly 

,Cmpting t0 ro11 U P int0 » Sloka the words of Patna jail, 
3«WMd , which explain the second Varttika jpjpSjfST, together with 
three other VSrttikas which belong to Katyayana ; but there is no 
evidence to show that Patanjali made this verse; nor does it occur in 
the Kasika or the Siddbanta-kaumudr.—For one Karika PataxXJnH 
seems, indeed, to be himself answerable, for the Varttikas to VIII. 1, 60 
“erely contain the material for the first fourth and the second half 
of the KarikS, winch occurs at the- end of his Bhashya on this Sutra, 
It is possible, however, under the circumstances, that this Karika may 
be one of the summary class. See note 105. 
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Library of the Home Government for India, the Calcutta 
Pandits, who published an edition of Panini, have, in some 
instances, supplied the apparent defect of this manuscript 116 

The foregoing remarks sufficiently express my views on 
these commented Karikas . Where the authorship of “another,” 
or of the Sloka-varttika-kara , is distinctly mentioned by Patafi- 
jali or Kaiyyata, I see no reason to doubt that the Karikas to 
which this remark applies are neither Patafljali’s nor Katya- 
yana’s. When the Karikas are part of the arguments of the 
Bhashya itself, it seems certain, as in the case of the analo¬ 
gous Karikas without comment, that their author is Patafljali; 
but when they have entirely the character of Varttikas—which 
will later be defined—they are undoubtedly the composition of 
Katyayana; and such, I hold, is the view of Kaiyyata and 
Nagojibhatta also. For though it is no part of their task to 
specify the authorship of the Karikas, except when such a 
remark is essential to their gloss, they, nevertheless, have done 
so occasionally; and when thus we find that they plainly ascribe 
some of these commented Karikas either to the author of the 
Varttikas or the author of the Great Commentary, as the case 
may be, we must be allowed to infer that they entertained a 
similar opinion on other Karikas which would fall under either 

116. Dr. Ballantyne's edition of the first Psda of the first Adhyaya 
of the MahSbhashya, and the MS. of the E. I. II., which have the 
four Varttikas to I. 1, 67, f^r; qTW^ ( MS. V 

comm.. .... i ’TCsrreft I comm.I fJPTctfWTqt =TTf%cT I comm.t 

I comm. I, do not repeat these words without in¬ 

terruptions in order to show their KSrikS nature; and the same remark, 
applies to the MS. with regard to the commented Karikas I, 2, 61; 
4, 21. 61; iV. 1, 3. 32. 78. 92. 93. 120. 165; 2, 46; 3, 60. 134; 
V. 1, 19; 2, 39. 45. 94 ( KSr. 2 ); 3, 83; VI. 1, 158; 4, 46. 62. 

74. 128; VII. 1, 96; 4, 46 ( KSr. 1 ); VIII. 2, 26. 56. 58 ( Ka*. 
1, 2 ); 3, 45; 4, 68. The repetition of some of these KSrikS-VSrttikas 
has no doubt been omitted, because the commentary of Patanjali 
allowed the whole verse or half a verse of this text to remain uninter¬ 
rupted (see note 115 ). In the Calcutta edition all these KSrikas 
are given in their metrical Integrity. 
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of the heads I have mentioned above. 117 Nor need we hesitate 
at the idea of a poetical author of Varttikas. Not only were 
whole grammatical works, ancient and modern, written in 
verse, 118 but it is a common occurrence with scientific com¬ 
mentators in India, that they cannot resist the temptation of 
running into verse,-even at the risk of endangering their prosaic 
ta <;V , ty e need only remember another celebrated author of 
Varttikas, Kumarila, who writes alternately in Sloka and prose. 
It might seem more remarkable that PatajQjali should write in 
verse and comment upon this himself; but Mndhava affords 
an analogous instance in his Jaiminlya-nyaya-mala-vistara; 
Visvanatha-Panchanana wrote a commentary in prose, the 
Siddhanta-muktavalt, on his metrical exposition of the Vaide- 
s ftilra Philosophy, the Bhasha-parichchheda; Daivjfiarama ex¬ 
plained in prose his versified Muhurta Chintamani; Vardhmnna 
did the same with his Gaparatna-mahodadhi; and many more 
instances could be adduced to show that there is nothing strik¬ 
ing, or even remarkable, in the assumption that Pata.flja.li 

117. Thus, on the first four K.2rik2s to IV. 1, 78, NngofibhaUa 

observes • ^ ^ Tlfri'fohci •—which words, moreover, 

plainly intimate that there exist K2rik2s composed by K2ty2yama.; or 
in the latter part of Kaiyyata’s comment on the K2rik2 to VI. 1, 10S 

we read :-^rt'^T^crnfiT^ |—In his 

comment on the KSrikS to IV. 8, 60, Nagojibhatta, in referring to 
the remark of Patanjali, Xc3dl«rT 

( which words explain the beginning of the second KSrikS ) observes : 

titl'd|i-H11+iKt and on a further remark of 

Kaiyyata : 1 On the affix rfq in the second ICSrikS 

to VI. 1, IS8, NSgojibha$ta remarks : fptqvSSFl 3 ^. 5 on 

the first KarikS to VL 2, 1 :.”fcT fimtsffTS: ?f% ; on 

Kaiyya^a to the first KarikX to VI. 3, 46 • 3Tttr5nsf?RI%' 

; onKaiyyata to the second fourth of KarikS 1. to VI. 4 , 12 : 

re p . fv 

41rd«h gaira, etc.; on a various reading in the seeond KSrika to VII. 
3, ®f t srft%S^#I sftT tn%, etc.—In his gloss on the KarikS to VIII. 
4,68: says: ^ ^QTHfori4 2*rf%fi- 

118. For instance, the PSmnlya-SiksfcSand the Rk-Pr5tis5khya. 
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composed grammatical verses and commented on them in 
prose. 119 

After the foregoing observations, the authorship of those 
Karikas, which, apparently, form a third category, can create 
no difficulty so far as Katyayana is concerned. They were 
neither written by him, nor before his time. The manner in 
which Patafijali comments on them, and their very contents, 
show that they cannot be assimilated to KStyayana’s Karikas, 
which, as I mentioned before, are dealt with by him in the 
same manner as the Varttikas in prose. There is either scarcely 

119. I owe to the kindness of Dr. Fitz*Edward Hall an extract 

from his "Contribution towards an Index to the Bibliography of the Indian 

Philosophical Systems,’’ which mentions besides VisvanStha-PafichSnana. 

eleven authors who wrote twelve works in verse and commented 

om them in prose. As this extract is, on other grounds, of considerable 

interest,I will,with Dr. Halls permission, forestall the arrival in Europe 

of his important work, and here subjoin the substance of his communi- 

°action. He names in it, besides the author of the BhashS-parichchheda 

1. Jwaraja-DJkshtta, who wrote the Tarka-kSsikS ( on the Vaiseshika ) 

verse, and a commentary on it in prose, the Tarka-mahjari ; 

2. VidyUranyaeharya, the author of the Vedantadhikarana-mSla ( in verse ) 

3-iad a prose exposition interspersed; 3. Prakasananda or Anatananda- 

krshm (? ), the author of the SiddhSntamuktSvall; 4. Vasudcvar 

IBrahmorPrasada, the author of the SachchidSnandSnubhavapradipikS; 6 * 

ZLakshmidhara-Kavi, who wrote the Advaita-makaranda ; 6 , SahkarnehArya, 

to whom the Atmabodha is ascribed, and likewise a comment on it, 

entitled AjnSnabodhint; 7. SahkarZnanda, the author of the Atnria- 

ptxrSna and a comment on it, the AtmapurSna-dTpikSC; 8. Appqyya* 

JDzkshitciy the author of the Brahma-tarka'Stava and the Brahma-tarka-sta- 

va-vivarama ; 9. 10 . Vallabhaeharya, the author of the Push£i*pravaha- 

maryXda-bheda and a Vivarana on it, and likewise of the Antahkarana- 

• * 

prabodha and a Vivrti on it; 11 . GahgMharasarasvaCi, the author 
of the Siddhanta-suktimanjart ( an abridgement of the SiddhSntalesa ) 
axxcd a PrakSsa of it; and 12. GovinddsZstririy who wrote the Atharvana - 

m 

T&ik asya and a commentary on it,—All these works ( except the first ) 
treat on the VedSnta : their text is in verse and their commentary 
lx* prose. 
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an y comment on the Karikas of this class, or his coxnrncBt 
assumes more the nature of a general exposition, which is in¬ 
tended to work out the sense of the Karika, but not to give, 
at the same time, a gloss, in the usual sense of "this word. " 

In short, a comparison of these Karikas with those of the 
two other classes, must lead to the conclusion that, in reality, 
they are no separate class, but belong either to one Or the other. 
They are partly Patafijali’s own arguments expressed in verse- 
and amplified in prose, or the composition of that “ other ” 


120* Thus the two half verses of a KSrika to I. 1, 38 ( omitted *** 
the Calc. ed. }, are interrupted and accompanied by a brief remark, 
as will appear from‘the following quotation (. ed. Ballantyne, p. 49 2 ) 5 
STf4 g tjqq % ( first half verse’) II %«Tt 

qftwt \ ffT *TT ^ I ^ II 

=q ^ ^ ( second half .verse ) H 

q 1 tqqRqfrfq.—The Bhashya on the first two half 

verses of the Karika to III. 1, 123 ( which are left uninterrupted ), 
merely consists of the words : PrEfq f^cftcT 5 on the following 

portion, qqq* 5 of the instances : I IT^TT^Ti I \ 

3^**: I; on of the instances I wW: I 


and the like on the last, half verse*—The comment on the KSrikiX to 
IV. 2, 13 runs thus : srqqr gRRt 4^K* 1 q## ^Kt qwfrT *1' 

ffrsqftr qf^rfir l *TTqf The whole Bh-^Eya 

on the Karikas to VI. 4, 120, is the following; on the first half verse : 
^^ft^kqTfcr 3xpqq i f% qqpsrq^ i qq^ 00 ; an(i on t ^ e res t, which 
is given without any interruption : ^Tf^Tc^tS^T Rf^rfcl%-— The KL^rikS 
to VI, 4, 149, which also is given entire—up to U"*IT, which is preceded 
only by the word ST^qsr—is followed by these words : ^ 

c 

tjqT. The Bhashya on the whole continuous first KSrikS to VIII, 3, 
46, consists of these words : <jqqtq: I q =qR sq^l^R^BT 1 

on the first half of the second, the Bhashya runs : ^RFq qfcT «Tc«r 

* smt i qf^rftr i on the uninterrupted second half and 

first half of the third Karika; qfif W q SriJTtfcT \ f#i 


Suqqq^q qTq%ftf qf| q qiyfl'fcT l qR^P- 

oa the second half of the third Karika : 


5P 


U^qq^qi^iq: 1 qqfq qj^ fourth KSrikS, etc. 
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grammarian whom we have encountered before. There are, 
indeed, two of these Karikas which are distinctly ascribed by 
Patafljali to this grammarian, and a third which quotes Katya- 
yana, and cannot therefore belong to this author of the 

Varttikas. 121 

- Another and very important class of grammatical writings 
frequently adverted to in the Mahabhashya is familiar to Hindu 
grammarians under the name of Paribhashas. They do not 
amend and criticise, but teach the proper application of, the 
rules of Panini. While the Sanjna-rules explain the technical 
terms of his work, the Paribhashas explain the general princi¬ 
ples, according to which the Sutras are to be applied. Thus, 
when Panini or other grammarians teach the meaning of the 
terms Guna , Vrddhi.Upasarga, Gati, Dvandva, etc., the rules 
devoted to this purpose are Sahjha-rules; but when Panini 
says, “If a grammatical element in the Sutras has the mute 
letter m, this anubandha indicates that such an element has 
to be added after the last vowel of the radical or base with 
which it is to be joinedor if he states, “The sixth case in 
a Sutra means that, instead of that which is expressed by this 
case, something else, enjoined by the Sutra, is to be substitu- 
SU ch rules are Paribhasha-rules. 122 

121. The KSrikSs to I. VI. 4, 149; and VIII. 3, 45, belong, 

in all probability, to Patanjali, and those to III* 1, 123; 2, 118. 123 
( KSr. 3 ) ; XV. 2, 13; and VI. 4, I2Q, to the “other” grammarians. 
The KSrikS to III. 1, 123, is distinctly introduced by Patanjali with 
the words 3?^ 3TTf.—The third KSrikS to III. 2, 123, which has no 
other comment than the words is thus introduced by 

him, together with the two preceding and the two following verses : 

3tt§: i i orPi 1 3^%, etc. 

Compare note 107.—The first KSrikS to III. 2, 118, explicitly refers to 
Katyayana, in quoting his second VSrttika to this Sutra. 

122. Compare I. 1, 1. 2. etc., and otter Sutras marked in the 
edition ; and I. 1, 47. 49. and other Sutras ^marked there 

But the Calcutta editors have failed in accuracy, also, in 
this respect. Thus the rule I. 1, 21, is marked by them 

as an but Patanjali calls it distinctly ’'TftsTTXT; or X. 1, 69; 
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A Paribhasha contains either a special mark, which enables 
the reader to recognise at once the Sutra to which it refers, or 
it is delivered without such a criterion. In the latter case, 
it is matter of discrimination to see whether it applies uncon¬ 
ditionally or conditionally to a given Sutra. In explaining, 
for instance (I. 1, 3 ), that “whenever Gum or Vrddhi is the 
subject of a rule, these terms are used in reference to the 

vowels i,l, u n, r, r, and lr only,” Panini, by these technical 
terms, gives us the power of distinguishing at first sight, as 
it were, the Sutras affected by this Paribhasha. But when he 

says ( I. 1, 54 ), “If a rule is given in reference to something 
which follows, it concerns merely the beginning of such a fol¬ 
lowing element,” it is for the reader to judge whether this 
Paribhasha prevails unconditionally at, and is an essential 
part of^ for instance, rule VII. 2, 83, or not. Again, when a 
Paribhasha ( I. 4, 2 ) teaches that “ If two rules connected 
with one another, but of a different purport, apparently apply 
to the same case, the later rule only is valid,” it is left to his 
judgement to decide whether it may be applicable or not to 
rule VII. 3, 103, for instance. 123 


has their mark Bimi^ir:, but is called by KStyS- 
yana himself a ParibhSshS ( ed. Ballantyne, p. 763 ) ; or I. 1. 72, 5f»f 

is marked by them but Patanjali likewise calls 

it a Paribhasha ( ed. Ballaiityiie, p. 372 ): trffBT'PTt: BTdBTBBt: 

I B B etc. 


123. Puruskottama-nrtH-m on Panini, I. 1, 3 : erf*; 

BRT BT 'iftWT BT B f^TWf'TBBT ^ \ ( MS. 

E. r. h. N. 224 , VibI) bt i bt bbb ftf^B 3™^? 

^ ^^WBBT BT fBBT fasten** I BBT , .3^: 

£ ^ ^ CTO. 2, 83) 3BtT% 1 ^ 

m I ’KMr (i. 4, 2 ) *W^ttI b^bb 

™ [ com P- VIr - *. 103 ) t 5 ( MS. oiwrtr ] 

’ n lne wtlole not more extensive than the compiled gloss 
of the Calcutta edition—runs thus on the word ( 1. 4, 2 ) : 

1.5, if B f^iW: r n^r- 

dcilCJjTwV 'fernfs-rrur* t 
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The Paribhashas, however, which are to be the subject of 
the following remarks, are not those given by Panini himself: 
they are the Paribhashas met with in the Great Commentary 
of Patafijali, and have been defined by Vaidyanatha, sumamed 
Payagunda, in his gloss on the Paribhashendu-Sekhara of Nago- 
jibhatta, surnamed the Upadhyaya, as “axioms (the existence 
and authority of) which are established by certain Sutras of 
Panini* and axioms (the existence and authority of) which 
are established by the method that governs other works, but 
is applicable to Panini also.” Each of these categories has 
been taught, as they state, by “older grammarians, in the 
shape of Sutras” the former however, Vaidyanatha observes, 
prevail in number and authority over the latter. In other* 
words, these Paribhashas are, according to the grammarians 
quoted, special ^axioms referring to Panini exclusively and 
general axioms which avail for his Grammar as well as for 
other works. The “certain” Sutras of Panini which indicate 
that such Paribhashas are in existence and are required for 
a proper application of the rules, are called Jnapaka, and the 
method of other authors which indicates that those Paribhashas 
are applicable as well to them as to Panini, bear the name 
of Nyaya} ik We shall see, however, that this definition, to 
be correct, will have to be modified; and I may mention, be¬ 
sides, that older commentators, Kaiyyata, for instance, merely 
speak of Paribhashas and Nyayas, not of Paribhashas founded 
on Nyayas; while the author of the Paribhashendu-Sekhara 
himself frequently gives the name of Nyaya to those Pari- 


124. Po.ribfashenduUkh.ara, in the introduction : 

ParibhZshendusekhara-Kn'sika of VaidyanStha on 
these words : I i I qjre&or 'Tf'smfa I ^ l 

i qqnnsfq- i =q qrqfhqRTnfir oxfrcsrR:- 

r^pr q ( MS. E. It H. No. 490 s -qFrftW- 

( comp* II* 2, 34, v* 

3.) i 1 i 

T*n*r etc* 
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bhashas which; according to his introductory words, are such 
as are founded on Nyaya. 125 


125. The LaghuparibhashaDrlti is therefore divided into a gloss on 
what we may call the Paribhashas proper and a gloss on the 
Tfrrmi: which comprise twenty-eight axioms. This distinction is some¬ 
what obscured in the ParibhSshenduitkhara, where both categories are 
mentioned in the introduction ( comp, the preceding note ), but after¬ 
wards treated promiscuously. The Calcutta edition has, in most 
instances, correctly appended the Paribhasha to the Sutra which is its 

3 ™ paka •' thus the p - ftftwniRantw which is required for the 

proper application of e. g. the Sutra VI. 4 , 130; VII. 2, 101 , etc., is 

correctly appended in this edition to the JMpakaSutra I. 1 , 49 ; the P. 

which- applies e.g.to VI. 4 , 127 to the Jnapaka 
I- 1, 55; the P. TOjft which applies e.g. to 

,06 combined with VII. 1 , 35, to the Jnapaka I. 4 , 2, and so . 
on. Sometimes, however, the editors have appended the ParibhashS to 
the Sutra for the interpretation of which it is required, but not to the 
Jnapaka rule where it ought to have been placed; e. g. the p. 

Smt applies to I. 3 , 12 , but its Janpaka is I. 3 . 43; or the P. 

is required for the proper interpretation of I. 1 , 

; VI. 1, 45, etc., but its Jnapaka is III. 4 , 19, etc. In some insta¬ 
nces the authorities named differ as to the Jnapaka of a Paribhasha; 
^theP..^^^, 5 ^ accord . ngto the par ._ 

r “ WhiCh inV ° k « ofPatanjali by the Jmpaka 

I. I, 72; according to the Laghuparibkashavrtii, by the Jnapaka I. 1 , 34 ; ' 

the Calc, editors have placed it under I. 1, 68. -The P. 

3^ is indicated, according to the first named work, by the 732 - 
paka VI. 4 , 59 , according to the second, by the Jnapaka I. 3, 18; the 

editors have appended it to VIII. 2, 46, which Sutra, however, merely 
illustrates its applicability. Many other instances of this kind might 

be alleged in order to show that tbe matter i« n r ■, „ 

tne matter is one of great difficulty 

to the Hindu grammarians themselves, and that in this respect, also, 

m ch scope is left for a future conscientious edition of PSnini. That 

the ParibhSshSs are not met with at the end of Patanjali’s BhSshya to a 

Sutra, requires no further observation after the statement of 

for they are an essential portion of the arguments of his discussion.- 

The term rajq is applied gix tinJes to Paribhashas by the Calcutta editors 
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In now adverting to the chronological relation in which 
these axioms stand to Panini and Katyayana, we are, in the 
first place, enabled to decide that Paribhashas of this kind must 
have existed before the Varttikas of Katyayana, for the latter 
quotes such Paribhashas in his Varttikas. 126 Another question, 
however, is, whether those Paribhashas which existed before 
Katyayana existed also before Panini, and whether we should 
be justified in looking _ upon the Paribhashas collected in the 
Paribhashendu-Sekhara, the Paribhasha-sangraha, and similar 
works, as the original Paribhashas to the Sutras of Panini. If 
we believed Vaidyanatha’s definition of the two categories of 
Paribhashas, and of the distinction he establishes between 
Jnapaka. and Nyaya, as just mentioned, it would become very 
probable that the Paribhashas were composed after the Gram- 
mer of Panini, and by another grammarian than Panini, since 
there is no evidence to show that he wrote other Paribhashas 
than those which are embodied in his own Sutras , and if 
we assumed that the collections of Paribhashas made and com¬ 
mented upon by Nagojibhatta, Slradeva, and others, are the 
original collections, there would be a certainty that the “older 
grammarians,” whom the former quotes as his authority, did 


( viz. at the Sutras I: 1, 23. 42. 17; twice XI. 1, 1; I’l* 1, 12 ); but 
if they followed the ParibhSshS collections quoted, they ought to have 
in a similar manner several axioms which are given by them 
fimply as Paribhashas. At all events, they ought not to have called 
the same axiom at III. 1, 12, and ParibhSsaS , at VI. 

1, 71; and since they repeated it in order to show its application, they 
might have mentioned it also at VI. 1. 135, where it likewise occurs in 
the commentary of Patanjall. 

126. VSrttika to I. 1, 65, which has disappeared in the Calcutta 

edition, says : ; 

its last words SR#, etc., are. a ParibhSsS, as results from the BhSshya 

on this VSrttika s ft 

kR*IW 3t!®n ' ft 5 * - 

I ^TTf \ 1 Compare also a similar instance, in 

note 137. 
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not precede Panini, foF one, or perhaps two of these axioms, 
mentioned in each of these collections, distinctly refer to him. 127 


There are, however, reasons which must induce us to doubt 
the originality of the Paribhashas contained in these collections, 
and to doubt too the strict correctness of Vaidyanatha’s defini¬ 
tion. In the first place, because these collections, each of which 
appears to be entitled to equal authority, differ in the number, 
and even in the wording, of the Paribhashas which they 
contain, though they coincide in giving all those Paribhashas 
which especially concern us here. 128 It is not probable, there¬ 
fore, that the original collection of Paribhashas was any of 
those now preserved in manuscript. But there is more ground 
to confirm this doubt. The Paribhashendu-sekhara states, in its 
introduction, that it is going to explain “the axioms explicitly 

mentioned by the older grammarians. and recorded in the 

Bhashya and the Varttikas /’'—whereupon Vaidyanatha com¬ 
ments : “ ‘The older grammarians’ are Indra and so on; ‘expli¬ 
citly mentioned’ means read in the shape of Sutras * ^ xint 

the Bhashya’ says the author of the Paribhashendu-sekhara, 


12?. The ParibhSsha to IV. 1, 82 : TTfMtJTT: ; and the 

P ; to VI11 - u 1 : which is, perhaps, founded on the 

Sutra VIII. 2,1; but as the expression need not be a quotation 

from Pamni, it would not be safe to found a conclusion on it with 

the same certainty as on the word Ilf&ra'tlT: 1 For this reason I do 

not lay stress on another Paribhxshx which occurs in the Paribhnshmha- 

smgraha-wakhya-chandrik* and the Laghuparibhasha-vrtti, and is founded 

on VII. 4, 2 : p5(T%§: s? ( its wnrrti no * r , * 

3 Rnftm ^ 1 wording in the Laghup. qjhrr- 

***** * is erroneous. Compare note 132 ). 

it ma! 8 BUmbCr ° f ParibhSShSS ^ the Paribh3 ^n'sekhara is 108; 

it may, however, be eiven a „ * 

one- in then , ’ as several »» contracted into 

° r . s,r “ i “ “ *• 

bW , “ ihm.rc 108 P.,1- 

P oper and 28 nysyamlah P., some of the latter heir, a ■ i a j 
in the 108 of the , ‘ " bein « deluded 

not mention th S nam ' d W ° rk ‘ AaoAeT “Section, which does 

the compiier ’ butbeara the * itie <****- 

haHoL Pa .^ “ ' ^ 123 Paribh5sba - Each of these collections 
EaribhSshas *** are not named in several of the others. 
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because it is not his intention to explain the Paribhashas which 

are embodied in Panini’s Sutras, and because some of those 

• * 

mentioned by the older grammarians carry no authority with 
them.” 129 

Now, if we compare the Paribhashas collected in the last- 
named work, and in the other works devoted to the same 
purpose, with the Great Commentary itself, we find that they 
frequently call that a Paribhasha which is not a quotation 
made by Pataxijali from authorities which preceded him, but 
simply a portion of his own argument. No doubt, when this 
great crtiic considered himself justified in laying down general 
principles, according to which certain Sutras are to be interpreted 
or applied, such axioms of his are, to all intents and purposes, 
Paribhashas, but they are Paribhashas of his, not of the autho¬ 
rities who preceded him. 130 And this distinction we must draw 


129, Sec note 124. 

130, I mentioned in note 109 that the absence or presence in the 
Bhashya of the quotational word affords no criterion in the case 
of the metrical Karikas. It is necessary to state now that this word is 
always met with when a Paribhasha is quoted by Patanjali, and its 
absence is therefore a safe mark that a general axiom which occurs in. 
his commentary is one of his own -creation. A few instances chosen 
from the first chapters of the Mahabhashya will make good this asserti on* 
\Ve read in the BhSshya on I. li 20 ( p* 395, ed„ Ballantyne ) • 

qfy^nqr^T: 1 \ 


( the former of these P. is omitted in the Calc. ed. ); or at I, 1, 49 
( p . 565 ) sf&TCI etc; or at I. 1, 55 

( p. 608 ) 1 or at I. 1, 15 

( p. 377 ) qq rift or at I. 2, 63 cPS^Ff- 

q^ T ^l4: PRl ( not as in the Calc ed.Jj 

or at I* 4, 2 fqsrfcm qfifc STsc'tm ^ffcT 1 


when in the latter three instances the word ^1% 
indicates that the preceding words are a ParibhSshS while in the first 
three instances the term itself is adde^, and ffcf afterwards. On the 


other hand 3 


when we read at I* 1> 27 ( p. 442 ) • .- n 


q ?Tq: 1 


l vTST^T I etc.; or in the 
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in order to judge whether Patafljali originated an axiom merely 
for the purpose of defending Panini, or whether the Sutra in 
question is bona fide entitled to the benefit of such a general 
rule, since it is certain that several of these axioms were inven¬ 
ted at later periods, either to palliate the shortcomings of 
Panini, or to make his rules so conveniently elastic as to extend 
from the time at which he lived down to a period of linguistic 


Bhashya on the same Sutra ( p 448 ) : I ft[ PTO" 

*T=rfnT, the words * trfir and c[|-qcfn?%«r are undoubtedly 

Patanjali s own; and it may, in passing, be observed that the Pari- 
bhashendu-sekhara and the Gale, ed. have omitted the word {% in giving 
these words as ParibhSshas. Or when the BhSshya on the Varttika 

( omitted in the Calc, 

ed. ), to II. 3, 46, says : ... ^ =3T3f W# I * 

cTcT I H % etc., the 

^ o d 

words p are clearly a portion of Patanjali’s general 

argument, and do not contain ParibhSshSs of older grammarians.— 
These instances will illustrate the uncritical condition of the actual 
collections of ParibhSshas. Some of these ParibhSshas, moreover, are 
nothing else than. VSrttikas of KstySyana forming part of the discussion 
of the latter ; they, too, are therefore not the oldest ParibhSshSs, since, 
as we have seen above ( note 126 ) KXtySyana quotes a ParibhSshSt 
which must have preceded his VSrttikas. Such ParibhSshS-VSrttikas, 
which are commented upon by Patanjali in the same manner as the 
VSrttikas—while he generally contents himself with merely quoting a 
ParibhSshS rule—are, for instance, the P. to I, 1, 66 : toftT" 

or to I. l, 72 : ; or ik TOWT- 

^ ^; or etc. Other Pari- 

bhSshSs of the ParibhSshendu-sekhara, etc,, do not even represent the 
words of Patanjali, but merely the meaning of his general arguments 

tf. g., the P. given at I, 2, 3, is the representative of 

the following words of the Bhashya : gr# \ \ 

TOfJd , JJ I M etc.; and other ParibhSshXs, again, so 

far as I was able to ascertain, do not occur at all in the BhSshya ; 
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development, which could not but find them defective in many 
respects. 131 

There is a material difference, therefore, between the Pari¬ 
bhashas contained in these collections, when taken as a whole, 
and the Paribhashas quoted by Patafljali; and no conclusion 
becomes safe until we know which Paribhashas are quotations 
made by Katyayana and Patafljali, and which belong to their 
authorship, or even to other and later works. It suffices for 
our present purpose to add, that neither the first Paribhasha 
already mentioned, which distinctly refers to Panini, nor 
the second, is a Paribhasha quoted by Patafljali or Katyayana 132 

We are left, then, free to judge of the relative age of these 
axioms entirely from their contents, and to weigh the proba¬ 
bilities which decide whether they could all have been written 
after Panini or not. These probabilities strongly tend in favour 
of the latter alternative. For, however many of these old Pari¬ 
bhashas may have been additions made after Panini s though 
before Patafljali’s time, we still shall have to admit that 
without a great number of them, a proper application of his 
rules is absolutely impossible. Without them, many rules would 
become open to equivocations and doubts, nay, to such serious 

131 . Such ParibhSshSs, are «. *, at VI. 2, 197 

and the nine P. mentioned at III. 1, 79, by the Calcutta editors. 

132. The ParibhSshS is mentioned in Kaiy- 

yata’s gloss on the BhSshya to IV. 1,82, but not by PataSjalh The 
P. is, in mV opinion, a portion of Patafljali s own 

argument, when commenting on the 10 th VXrttika ( of the Calcutta 
edition ), to VIII. 1, 1, as results from the following quotation:.......- 

^tfer ppsprrc: 11 !! ’ ^ ^’ 4|i fa etCl 

The same remark applies to the third ParibhSshS mentioned in note 

127; for the passage of the Bhashya to VII- 4, 2, whence this Pari 

bhasha is taken, runs thus! l*T l 

at trA rrwVarr rrsrsrrfjLl ZX 3t:'TTf*Tel f^>T*T : rh4| \ cT^T 6tC» 


panini 
• ' 


126 

objections, that it is hardly possible to conceive a grammarian 
of the mould of Panini handing his work to his contemporaries 
in a condition so needlessly precarious, and so little creditable 
to his skill. 133 Nevertheless, if he had delivered his grammar 

133. Two instances will suffice to illustrate this character of what 
I consider to be the oldest ParibhashSs. In the rule III. 1, 94, Panini 
teaches that if, in his chapter on krt m affixes, a subsequent rule super¬ 
sedes a preceding rule, either of the kind of affixes enjoned by such 
rules may he at will employed in the formation of a ^-derivative, 
except when the affix enjoined is used exclusively in the feminine 
gender, and when the affixes in the preceding and subsequent rules are 
tht same form. Thus the Sutra III. 1, 133, teaches that nouns denoting 
the agent are formed with the affixes noul ( = aka) and trch l=tr ) 
Again, Sutra III. 1, 135, says that from kship and other radicals there 
named, such derivatives are formed with the affix ka ( = a); hence, 
according to the ParibhSshS-rule III. 1, 94, the nouns of agent formed of 
kship may he kship , or kshepa or ksheptr, since none of these affixes is used 
exclusively in the feminine gender, and none has the same form as 
the two remaining ones. But when Panini rules, in III. 2, 3, that form 
in a derivative may be formed da ( as latter part of compounds like 
go m da, etc. ) and, in XII. 3, 12, a derivative-day® ( as latter part of 
such compounds as go-daja, etc. ) it would become doubtful whether 
there be an option also in these instances, since the technical affix of 
the form-ia is ka s and of the form-day®, an 3 and since it is not clear 
whether ka and an could be considered as affixes of a different form, or 
—on account of their representing the real affix a 9 though with a diffe¬ 
rent influence on the radical—as affixes of the same form. This doubt 
is not solved hy PSnini himself, but by a ParibhSshS quoted by Patafi- 
jali, w&ch says ; , “dissimilarity ( of the affixes ) is 

not produced by the mute anubandhas” And P2nini must have supposed 
that his readers were acquainted with this ParibhSshS; for otherwise, 
as an accurate writer, he could not—in the Sutra IIL 1 , 126—have 
treated, without any further explanation, the affixes sa ( = ® ) and ka 
^ a ^ affixes, and exempted them as such from the influ- 

ence of the rule III. 1, 94.—Or when, in the Sutra VI. 1, 48 ( and 
% )* he says that the radical t, before the affix of the causal, 
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entirely without any Faribhasha, we might still be free to 
assume, without inconsistency, that in doing so, he meant to 
the acumen of his commentators the task of eliciting these gene¬ 
ral principles from his grammatical rules. But we know that 
such is not the case ; his work bears evidence that he has given 
Paribhasha-rules,—axioms which are in no way more important 
than many of those which are met with in the Mahabhashyaj 
but not in his work axioms which admit of the same argu¬ 
ments for or against their desirability or their indispenableness 
in a book of this kind. The omission of these rules, then, 
would not be on© made on principle; it would assume the 
nature of a serious defect, unless we discovered a motive which 
would reconcile it with the accuracy that characterises this 
great grammarian. 

We have proof — and some will be afforded in the sequel— 
that Panini was not the inventor of the grammatical system 
preserved in his work, though he improved the system of his 
predecessors, and made his own additions to it. We shall see, 
moreover, that he availed himself of the technical means of 
the older grammarians, and, in such a case, never gave any 
explanation of those technicalities which must have been 
known to his contemporaries, and, therefore, required no re¬ 
mark. If then,, WO supposed that he followed the same course 
with regard to the Paribhasha-rules — and there is no reason 
why he should not -*r our inference would, of necessity, be that 
he was compelled to give such Faribhasha as did not occur in 
the works of his predecessors, and were required as special 
axioms for his own work ; but that, without exposing himself 
to the reproach of carelessness, he could omit all those Pari- 
bhashas which were already in existence, and were available, 
as well for the grammar of his predecessors as for his own. 

And this conclusion is confirmed by the sense in which 
the term Jnapaka is used in the older commentaries, espe- 

form ap may represent a simple radical, too,—unless he relied on the 

familiarity of his reader with the Paribh&shS, which states : 

u ( if there is a doubt ) whether a secondary or a 
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cially in the Mahabhashya itself, were by this name are called 
such rules of Panini as “indicate” or point to other rules whi 
show how the former rules are to be applied proper y. 
commenting, for instance, on a Varttika to the Sutra I. 1, 23 
which defines the technical term sankhya, Patafija i as s, 
will there be in rules on sahkhya a correct understanding ot 
this term ? ’’ and answers this question in the following ma ^ er ‘ 

« ( This understanding ) results from the Jnapaka- rule- a 
is such a Jmpaka-TM\z ? When Panini, in his Sutra. V U 23 
teaches that bases formed with the affix vat, have an a 110 ” j 
vowel i befor the affix ka enjoined in the preceding r j 

smkhyUs -is this Sutra V. 1, 23, the Jnapaka- rule °^ ankl y ^ 

(i. e. does this Sutra indicate that bases formed with yd ar 

comprised under the technical nzmesahkhya?) No. For the 
term JMpaka concerns the application of a ru e • - 

term is not used of a Sutra when its application is prohibi , 

the Sutras V. 2, 51 and 52, for instance, as Kaiyyata observes, 
are Jmpakas of the Sutra on sahkhya ). 

134. VSrttika to I. 1, 23 (om. in the Calc, ed ; p. 432 ed. Ballan- 
tyane ) : sTflCFTWrtf'ntf. Patanjali : ^ 

wsqin&tis wfirefir i 1 . 

(v. 1,23) qV r re i f^rf^r ^ ( comp. v. i, 22 ) 

1 Kaiyyata 

fh(h 1 srpreiWi 1 ' 

iff'PFT'JlPFlfPr (v. 2, 62 ) TOicftfh ( V- 2, 41 ) sfhllcT 

3im cT^TTW^tf^ nV-fl^wthfd. NSgojibhatta explains :. 

l This instance will suffice to illustrate 

the use of the word JMpaka, which is of constant occurrence in the 

Bhashya, and is always employed in a similar manner. In order to 

obviate an objection which might be raised by those not familiar wit 

the MahSbhSshya against my rendering *ft» ^ W* is this 
Sutra V. 1, 23,” etcI have to observe that Patanjali when quoting 
a Sutra, often merely mentions its principal word, instead of repeating 
the word of the Sutra and adding after them the quotational word 
The word ^ taken from the Sutra therefore here 

an equivalent . of Analogous instances will be found in 

note 136. ■■ - r : ^ 
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Hence, though a rule may stand in relation to another rule, 
it is notits Jnapaka unless it indicate its real purpose; 135 
and as Patafijali expressly and repeatedly states, a rule has 
the character of a Jnapaka only when it is given in reference 
to a rule already previously established, and when its sense 
becomes completed by it. Thus the Sutra Ill. 2, 97, says 
Patafijali, is no Jnapaka of the Guna-rule I. 1, 3; since the 
former rule does not become completed through the contents 
of the latter. Or, the Sutra VII ; 2, 103 is not a Jnapaka of the 
rule VII. 2, 102, since its object would not be accomplished 
by the contents of this latter rule, though the words concerned 
by both rules are comprised under the term sarva-naman. 1ZQ 
In consequence, a Jnapaka rule cannot precede, but must come 
after the rule which is indicated by it. 

In now considering the relation which exists between the 
Jnapakas and the Paribhasha-Sutras, 137 we cannot but perceive 


135. Patanjali observes, for instance, in bis comment on the first 

givasutra (p. 87 ed. Ballantyne ) : W 313% ( VIII. 4, 68 ) ®T 

lifter i i arfor 

etc. ; or on the VSrttika to I. 1, 66 he ob¬ 
serves (p. 633, ed. Ballantyne): I 8m*TI 

anja; i srfoi tofft i srrr: i arT^T^srif^#!- 

*ritr i ?iters' \ (vn. 2 ,36 ) ^ 

•S. * 

srif^r 1 1 arftcr sr 1 to 1 

%lttT ITentof ’JJT'Jp eft I etc.; and the like in 

other instances. 

136. Patanjali e, g. in his gloss on the VSrttikas to I. 1. 3 ( ed. 

Ballantyne, p. 348 ) :. ( III. 2, 97 ) 

s *rsR?3r bertUct to fttorcwreFTt *r=rft i b r Btgto 

torfiT; on the last words of the third KSrikS to VII. 2, 102 : S3 tWlf- 

Rtoitof'TErftr 3 i to: er *ft (vii. 2 , 

103) ERto i ft ftotsitofto i to 

snrowr i * ^ i 

137. A ParibhSshS is, on account of this relation, also called in 

his comment, for instance, to I. 4, 14, Patanjali says ; \ 

q ff cf^-cTHi i ^crfaf^T i ^ 4 

9 P. 
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that It nowise differs from the relation which exists between 
rules instanced before and ordinary rules indicated by these 
Jhapakas . In the same manner as there are Jnapaka -rules 
which indicate the purpose of other rules, there are Jimpaka- 
xules which indicate the purpose of Paribhashas, and all the 
aribhashas given by Panini himself, therefore, precede their 
Jnapaka- rules. If, then, as we learn from Katyayana and 

Patafijali, there existed Paribhashas which are not contained 
in Panini s grammar, but which nevertheless are indicated by 
Jnapakas, which are Sutras of Panini, such Paribhashas must, 
at least m Patafijalfs opinion, have existed before Panini’s 
work; for otherwise the definition given by the Mahabhashya 
o t e term Jnapaka would become inconsistent with itself. 
And since Paribhashas or principles of interpretation cannot 
be conceived without matter to be interpreted according to 
them, such Paribhashas must not only have preceded Panini, 
tut they must have been taught in one or more other gramma¬ 
tical works; and Vaidyanatha, therefore, as I suggested above, 
cannot be correct in basing his distinction between Nyaya and 
Jnapaka on the circumstance that the latter refers to Panini 
exclusively, while the former applies also to other works. In 
all probability the difference is this : that Jnapaka is used 
especially of grammatical rules, while Nyaya is a synonyme 

•of Paribhasha, but applies to writings which are not gram¬ 
matical. 


In now summing up the result we have obtained from the 
previous investigation, so far as it bears on our immediate 
problem, we find that the oldest author on record who wrote 
on Panini was Katyayana, and that he was not merely the author 
of the Varttikas, properly so called, but also of a certain number 
of Karikas, which, in reality, however, are nothing else than 
an assemblage of single Varttikas, forming, combined, a stanza 
or a verse. We have seen, too, that Varttikas, which form 


—VSrttika: 

PataSjali. ( Kielhorn ) I T% 1 

TO etc. Compare 
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an essential part of the Mahabhashya itself, are of Patafljali’s 
authorship. 

What, then, is the relation of Katyayana to Panini, and of 
Patafijali to Panini and to Katyayana ? Is it that of com¬ 
mentators, or is it to be defined otherwise ? 


Professor Muller confers upon Katyayana the title of u editor” 
of Panini, and says that “the Great commentary of Patafijali 
embraces both the Varttikas of Katyayana and the Sfitras of 
Panini.” 138 Professor Weber, on the contrary — who, even in 
some of his latest writings, candidly confesses that he has 
never read the Mahabhashya, but nevertheless, or perhaps for 
this reason, abounds in conjectures on this work, which not 
only is in existence but within reach,— goes so far as to throw 
doubt on the genuineness of those SOtras which are not explain¬ 
ed, because they are not explained in the Great Commen¬ 
tary. 1 '" 9 I fear that neither scholar will find adherents for 
his opinion amongst the pupils of Patafijali and Katyayana. 
The mutual relation of these latter grammarians and their 
relation to Panini is, indeed, implied by the word Vnrttika. 



138. Ancient Sanskrit Literature, pp. 353 and 243. 

^ ^ or i ns *ance, in the Indisehe Studien* vol. IV., p, /g * 

“Die PlSxSs kommen in dem Schol. zu VSmm ( IV. 1 # 05 - 2, U2 ) 
vor ( ob aus dem Mahabhashya ? );" or in a note to the same vol. p. 
168, when referring to the Sutra Vi. 2 , 142 of Panini, he 

r 2 1 !* r t mgS ! bh3shje tu na also unsicher, ob ihm K „ 

Isc , on what basis does this conclusion rest ? “Unsiektr”-, for 

w cm . The same confession and the same conjecture occur, indeed, 

en ‘ n Professor Weber’s multifarious writings, that it becomes a 
matter of psychological curiosity to see how an author, apparently much 

concerne about a certain subject, instead of acquiring the necessary 

wmch in the present case could not have caused any great 

.L "“ ‘I’- , T ° f C ° nSUlt!nS ^ iCaSt S ° me oae ndght have allayed 

theor TwI bT Uy d5SPlayS bef ° r ° ^ PUbl ' ,C 

h ones whereas, by dint of a stereotyped repetition of the same words, 

be must convey to a confiding reader the impression that there , i 

some foundation at Ter r u- P n tIl<U thcrc mi *V 1h - 

, for his would-be critical surmise. 
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“The characteristic feature of a Varttika, says Nagoji- 
bhatta, “ is criticism in regard to that which is omitted or imper¬ 
fectly expressed in a Sutra. A Varttika of Katy ay a n a is 
therefore not a commentary which explains, but an animadver¬ 
sion which completes. In proposing to himself to write Varttikas 
on Panini, Katyayana did not mean to justify and to defend 
the rules of Panini, but to find fault with them; and who ever 
has gone through his work must avow that he has done so to 
his heart’s content. He will even have to admit that Katyayana 
has frequently failed in justice to Panini, by twisting the words 
of the Sutras into a sense which they need not have, or by up¬ 
braiding Panini with failings he was not guilty of. On this 
score he is not unfrequently rebuked by Patafljali, who on such 
occasions severely rates him for his ungenerous treatment of 
Panini, and, as we have seen in an instance above ( p. 52), 
proves to him that he himself is wanting in proficiency, not 
Panini. Katyayana, in short, does not leave the impression of 
an admirer or friend of Panini, but that of an antagonist,— 
often, too, of an unfair antagonist. In consequence, his remarks 
are attached to those Sutras alone which are open to the 
censure of abstruseness or ambiguity, and the contents of which 
were liable to being completed or modified : he is silent on 
those which do not admit of criticism or rebuke. 

The position of Patafljali is analogous, though not identical. 
Far from being a commentator on Panini, he also could, more 
properly beScalled an author of Varttikas. But as he has two 
predecessors to deal with, instead of one,— and two predece¬ 
ssors, too, one of whom is an adversary of the other,— his Great 
Commentary • undergoes, of necessity, the influence of the 
double task he has to perform, now of criticising Panini, and 
then of animadverting upon Katyayana. Therefore, in order to 
show where he coincided with, or where he differed from, the cri¬ 
ticisms of Katyayana, he has to write comment on the Varttikas 
of this latter grammarian ; and thus the Mahabhashya became 


140. NSgpjibhatta on Kaiyyata to the first Varttika ( of the Calc, 
«*. ) of I. 1 , i ( ed. Ballantyne, p. 213 ) : qrf%$ftrf?r I Hirs^xFij 
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not °Bly a commentary iQ the ordinary sense of the word but 
also, asfte case might be, a critical discussion, on the Varttikas 

of Katy ay ana ; while its Ishtis, on the other 

Varttilrnc „n o, , *,-* ' “ hand > are original 

remarks. ° f aS CaIled for his own 


menti0Ded that Patafljali often refutes the 

add hat in mv ^ ° f Pa * ini ; 1 may "°w 

hat, m my opinion, and as a few instances hereafter will 

coZit'TT 8 ° V ' rd0 ' S “ S def ““ ° f 

r:,rT, oK ~ k »^ 

tte cause of this tendency in PaMjali. The spin. of indepen- 
dent thought, combined with the great acumen and mne 
scholarship which pervade the work of this admirable gramma- 
n to whom, as far as my knowledge goes, only one author 

philolnlT t ratU -\ bearS a COmparison ’ 1 mean the Mlmansa 
P pher, Kumanla — could not allow him to become a 

mere paraphraser of another’s words. An author like Patafiiali 
can only comment on the condition that, in doing so, he deve- 
lopes his own nuod, be i, as adhere., or as an^onist And 
since Katyayana had left but little chance for a successor to 
discover many more blemishes in the Grammar of Panini than 
he had pointed out, an active and critical mind like that of 
Patafljali would find more scope and more satisfaction in con¬ 
tending with Katyayana than in completing Panini; and thus 
I hold, we may explain his proneness to weaken even those 
censures of Katyayana which we should see reason to approve 
i we not discover m favour of Panini arguments which will 
app ear hereafter, but which were foreign to Patafljali. 


As little, therefore, as it entered into the purpose of Katya¬ 
yana to advert to every Sutra of Panini, did it come within the 
aim ot Patafljali to write a commentary on Panini, and, accor- 
mg to the requirements of such a commentary, to explain 
every rule of this grammarian. His object being, like that of 

v . a l^ aU& ’ “ erely a critical one, Patafljali comments upon the 
Varttikas of Katyayana, because such a comment of his implies, 

of necessity, criticisms, either on Panini or on Katyayana; and, 
in consequence, no Varttika could be left unnoticed by him. 
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Again, independently of Katyayana, he writes his own Varttikas 
to Sutras not sufficiently or not at all animadverted upon by 
the latter grammarian, because they, too, are criticisms, viz., 
on Panini. And, like Katyayana, therefore, he passes over 
altogether all those Sutras which are unexceptionable to his 
mind. It is obvious, therefore, that no doubt whatever concern¬ 
ing the genuineness of a Sutra of Panini can be justified on the 
ground alone that it has no Bhashya of Patafljali; and the un¬ 
soundness of such a doubt becomes still more obvious when we 
consider that a great many Sutras of Panini, which have no 
Varttikas and no Bhashya of Patafljali, nevertheless make their 
appearance as quotations and as part of Patafljali’s argument 
in his Commentary on other Sutras criticised by Katyayana. 

Now, if we take a summary view of the labours of Katya¬ 
yana, we find that of the 3993 or 3992 Sutras of Panini, more 
than 1500 offered him the opportunity of showing his superior 
skill; that his criticisms called forth more than 4000 Varttikas, 

which, at the lowest estimate, contain 10,000 special cases com¬ 
prised in his remarks. 

Having arrived at this point, let us ask — How could India 
resound with the fame of a work which was so imperfect as to 
contain at least 10,000 inaccuracies, omissions, and mistakes ? 
Suppose that there existed in our days a work of 4000 para¬ 
graphs, every second or third of which not merely called for 
an emendation, an addition, and corrections, in formal respects, 
but which, on the whole, compelled us to draw the conclusion 
that there were twice and a half times as many blunders in it 
as it contained matter to be relied upon,— is it possible to as¬ 
sume that such a work eould create a reputation for its author 
except one which no sensible man would be desirous of ? If 
we assumed such a possibility, it could only be on the supposi¬ 
tion that such an author originated the subject he brought before 
the public, and, as an inventor, had a special claim to indul¬ 
gence and fame; or, on the supposition of public ignorance and 
individual immorality. 

But there is evidence to show that Panini was not the first 
Hindu grammarian who wrote, nor even the inventor of the 
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technical system which has caused so much uneasiness to would- 
be philologers. It is certain, too, that grammar was not, in 
ancient India, the esoteric study of the few ; and there is no 
proof of any kind that Panini had influenced or hired a number 
of scribes to puff his Grammar and his fame, We must needs, 
therefore, resort to another explanation, if we want to reconcile 
the fact of the Varttikas with the fact of Panini’s reputation, 
which was so great that supernatural agency was considered as 
having assisted him in his work. 

This explanation, I hold, can only be derived from the 
circumstance that Panini and Kdtyayana belonged to different 

periods of Hindu antiquity, — periods separated by such a Dace 
of time as was sufficient to allow— P 

1. Grammatical forms which were current in the time of 
Panini to become obsolete or even incorrect * 

2. Words to assume meanings which they did not possess 
at the period when he lived ; 

3. Words and meanings of words used by him to become 
antiquated ; and 

4. A literature unknown to him to arise . 

It is on this supposition alone that it seems possible to realise 
Panini s influence and celebrity j of course, on the supposition 
too, that in his time he gave so accurate, so complete, and so 
learned a record of the language he spoke, that his contempo¬ 
raries, and the next ages which succeeded him, could look with 
admiration on the rules he uttered, as if they were founded on 
revelations from above. If he had bungled along, as he must 
appear to have done, had he been-a contemporary ofKatya- 
yana, — not he, but the author of the Varttikas, would have 
been the inspired Rshi and the reputed father of the Vyakarana. 
It is not necessary to exaggerate this view by assuming that 
Panini was an infallible author who committed no mistakes 
omitted no linguistic fact, a.d gave complete pertoto to a 
system already in use : we need take no other view of the 
causes of his great success than we should take of those which 
produce the fame of a living man. His work may or may 
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not have been looked upon by his contemporaries as having 
attained the summit of excellency, but, at all events, it must 
have ascended far beyond mediocrity. At its own period it 
cannot have failed so signally, and in so many respects, as it 
would have done if Panini and Katyayana had been contem- 

poraries. 

In order fully to substantiate this view, I should have to 
submit a considerable portion of Panini s Grammar and the 
Varttikas connected with it, to an investigation which would 
exceed by far the limits prescribed by the present inquiry ; and 
such an investigation might, moreover, appear to be superfluous 
on the present occasion, since I shall adduce hereafter argument 
of another kind ; which will add materially to the force of these 
deductions. Yet the importance of this question is so great that 
1 will indicate, at least by a few instances, the direction in which, 
I believe, the facts may be found that lead to the conclusions 
named. 

1. Panini says (1. 2, 6 ) that the radical indh is kit in lit, 
which words mean that, according to rule VI. 4, 24, the preter ite 
of indh is idhe . This radical he treats together with hJtU ; and 
he does not observe — as he always does if such be the case—- 
that his rule concerns the Vaidika use of the preterite of indh. 
Yet Katyayana corrects the injunction of the Sutra by adding 
this restriction; and, for reasons connected with the latter, goes 
so far as to declare this Sutra of Panini to be superfluous. 1 ^ 1 

In rule VII. 1, 25, Panini states that the sarva-namani (which 
word is usually but inaccurately rendered “pronouns” ) which 
are formed with the affixes datara , and datama, —moreover, 
itara, cnya, and anyatara ( Gana to I. 1, 27 ) form their neuters 
not in m, but in d, e. g. katarad , katamad, any ad, etc. ; but he 

141. I. 2, 6 : —VSrttlka : <=£«fTf 

\ Bhashya : fire 1 ^ 

l 3TRT *nroi | gaft gcfiT 

srwtftr i 3T§%$ft \ i 

ft§[WTfe; i C The Calcutta editors have on this 
occasion mistaken Katyayana’s VSrttika for Patanjalfs Bhashya ). 
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says in a following special rule, that, in the Veda, itara has 
itaram for its neuter. It is obvious, therefore, that he intended 
to exhaust his subject by these rules; yet Katyayana has to state 
that “ekatara forms ekataram in the Veda as in the language of 

common life.” 142 

The letters k, t, t, p, at the end of a Pada, says Panini 
( VIU. 4, 45 ) may become g, d, d, b, before a following nasal, 
or be changed into the nasal of their class. Katyayana adds : 
“If, however, the following nasal is part of an affix, these letters 
must always become the nasal of their class, in the language of 
common life ?' 143 

Now I have chosen these instances from the sphere of 
conjugation, declension, and phonetic laws, simply because 
they at once suggest the question whether Panini knew as much 
grammar as we should fairly expect from a beginner, who had 
studied Sanskrit for a few months. Is it probable or not, that 
he was proficient enough to form the preterite of the common 
radical indh, “to kindle,” the nominative of the neuter of 
ekatara, “ one of two,”— a word which, moreover, is the 
subject of one of his special rules ( V. 3, 94 ) ? and was he 
really so ignorant as not to be able to combine vak or tvak, 
with the common affix may a into vahgmaya or tvahgmaya, 
though a phonetic influence of the affix maya on the base hiranya 

is adverted to in his rule VI. 4, 174 ? Or is it more plausible 
to assume that idhe and ekatarad were forms current in his 
time, though no longer current and correct when Katyayana 
wrote; and that when Panini lived, vagmaya or tvagmaya were 
as legitimate as vahgmaya or tvahgmaya ? That Katyayana’s 
stricture may be as much open to censure as the rule of Panini, 
unless we, in fairness, gave it the benefit of a similar argument, 
is proved by the words kakudmat, kakudmin, and garutmat, 
which “ in the ( classical ) language of common life” are quite 

142. VII. 1, 26 : VSrttika : srfct^r 

iSRRToEPfsr. 

143. VIII. 4, 46 : sfl.—VSrttika : Jfds33Tp*i% 

:SR*T^ *rmi Bhsshya : ^>53^#% 
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correct, but would have been incorrect according to the 

Varttika, if they had been used in such language at the time 
when it was composed. 144 

2. Panini says ( VI. 1, 150 ), “ the bird ( nominative ) may 
be vishkira or vikira ~ (either of which means any eatable 
^ir ut a cock ). This rule is thus modified by Katyayana : 
. form may be vishkira or vikira if the sense of the word 
is ird ( locative). Patafijali, it is true, sides with Panini. 
The Varttika, he says, is irrelevant, since it teaches that either 
form vishkira oi vikira, is correct, if the word means “bird, 9 * 
but that vishkira would be the only legitimate form, if the 
word has any other sense. Panini, however, he adds, did not 
mean to affect the sense “ bird” by his optional “or,” but the 
irregular form of the derivative 145 Nevertheless, it appears 
to me that both grammarians are right, and that Patafijali’s 
decision is open to doubt. Whenever Panini binds the appli¬ 
cation of a rule to the condition of a special sense, he expresses 
the latter by a word either in the locative or nominative. If 
be gives the meaning of the word in the locative it does not 
necessarily follow, though it usually happens to be the case, 
that such a word has other meanings, too, which are then 
excluded from the influence of the rule; but if he expresses the 
sense of the word in the nominative, he seems always to in- 
ieate that the word has this sense, and this sense only,— that 
both sense and word, being expressed in the same case, are, 
_as it were, congruous. 146 His present rule would therefore 

144, It is not permitted to adduce also for this word ought 

to be written— as, for instance, the commentators of the Amarakosha 

write it since its affix is not hut according 

to Pxnini, Y. 2, 124 r fM*T: 1 That in the letter U is not 
an ambandha, results from X. 3. 8 

firr XJ 1,l> 150: ^--varttika: PrfNvc: 

ramr ^ ( =TT ? ) ^T- 

^ & , 

- . otnpare e. g . HI. 3, 80. 81. 87; V. 2, 15; VI. 1, 149 ( the 
meanings 2 and 3 of ; n -n* *• 

VI. I, 154, 156 etc. * 7 lCtl0nary ’ are of later origin ); 
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Imply that each form, vishkira or vikira, has no other sense than 
that of “ bird but Katyay ana’s corrections would mean that 
both forms are optional in the sense of “bird, while in any 
other sense both forms represent separate words. This fact 
is borne out by the meanings given in Wilson’s Dictionary 
under each form. 

The word ascharya is rendered by Panini anitya (VI. 1, 
147), z. e. “ not permanent, rare.” Katyayana corrects this 
meaning, in substituting for it adhhuta, u e. “that which has 
not existed before, miraculous, wonderful.” On this occasion, 
too, Patafljali defends Panini, by observing that this remark 
might have been spared, for the sense, “wonderful, miraculous,” 
is implied by the sense “rare;” and he gives instances to con¬ 
firm this view, viz., “the height of (this) tree is something 
‘rare’ ( or wonderful); the blueness of the sky is something 
‘rare’ ( or wonderful);” but I very much doubt whether logi¬ 
cians will assent to this view of Patafljali; for, though alt 
that is wonderful is rare, not all that is rare need be wonderful. 
And he himself seems to break down under his third instance, 
which runs thus : “That the stars which are not fastened in 
the atmosphere do not fall down, is”— surely not rare, but 
wonderful. 147 In other terms, the meaning of ascharya , given 
by Panini, seems to have been only “rare and if so, it pre¬ 
ceded that which became more usual at a later time, and is 
mentioned by Katyayana. 

Another and, perhaps, more striking instance is afforded 
by the Sutra (VII. 3, 69 ) where Panini renders the word 
bhojya by bhakshya; for Katyayana corrects him in saying 

147. VI. 1, 147 : —Varttika ( miscdited in the Calc, 

ed.) : 3TTW5 cT sCfcT TOSTO I—BhSshya : ^]fqf WT 

ijapir i arcsj# jffar sfh i ^sprTf&i i craff 

«ra-o^ i wg i ftra* i ^rr^mg^rr > 

arrsrfsRpfcT 5T ra i sfr^i 

gSjgnf&I 5T ’T^cftfcT HV 

=srTf%c*n t f&sg. i 
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that he ought to have rendered bhojya by abhyavaharya . Now, 

1 we consult the use of these words in the classical language, 
there can be no doubt that bhojya and abhyavaharya mean 
w at is fit for consumption,* 5 and apply to solid as well as 
to liquid substances $ that, on the other hand, bhakshya means 
what is fit to be eaten,' 5 and applies to solid food only- Is 

^ s' ^ nm i should have blundered in the 

application of words which, it would seem, the most ignorant 
would employ ? Patafljali, who, as I have already observed, 
is always disposed to stand by Panini again takes up his 
defence, and observes, that Panini’s using the word bhakshya 
instead of abhyavaharya need not have been criticised by Katya- 
yana, for there are expressions like ab-bhaksha , “one who eats 
water, ^ or vgyu-bhaksha, “one who eats air, 59 which show that 
the radical bhaksh is used also in reference to other than solid 
ood, 8 But both instances alleged by Patafljali are conven¬ 
tional terms; they imply a condition of fasting, and derive 
their citizenship amongst other classical words from a Vaidika 
expression, as Patafljali himself admits, when, in his introduc¬ 
tion to Panini, he speaks of ekapadas, or words, the sense of 
which can only be established from the context of a Vaidika 
passage to which they originally belong; 149 they do not show, 
t erefore, that bhaksh is applied also to other phrases of the 
c assical language, so as to refer to liquid food. It seems 
evx ent, therefore, that in Panini’s time, which preceded the 
c assica epoch, bhakshya must have been used as a convertible 
, erm ^ or bhojya, while, at Katyayana’s period, this rendering 

ecame incorrect, and required the substitution of another 
word. 


148. Vil. 3, 69 : sffcq —VSrttika : 

( where the nominative of implies an additional criticism 

against the locative of ^ : see the foregoing remark, page 126 
shya . ^|pr ^T^TT ■W iq. I I I f% 2*T: 

^ ?rsrurffer i 

^ i fiwsfT i sjstr^f) - i 

149. For the quotation from Patanjali’s preface to Panini ( ed. 

Ballantyne, p. 46 ) see my Dictionary, s. v, \ 
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3. The words and the meanings of words employed by 
Katyayana are such as we meet with in the_ scientific writers 
of the classical literature : his expressions would not invite 
any special attention nor call forth any special remark. This 
cannot be said of the language of Panini. In his Sutras occur 
a great number of words and meanings of words, which — so 
far as my own knowledge goes — have become antiquated in 
the classical literature. 1 will mention, for instance, pratya- 
vasana, eating (I. 4. 52 ; III. 4. 76 ); upasamvada, making a 
bargain (III. 4. 8 ); rshi, in the sense of Veda, or Vaidika 
hymn (IV. 4. 96 ); utsanjana, throwing up ( I. 3. 36 ); vyaya, 
application, employment in ( I. 3. 36 ); upasambhasha, taking 
over, reconciling (I. 3. 47); svakarana, appropriating, espe¬ 
cially a wife, marrying (I. 3. 56) ; salinlkarana, humbling 
(I. 3. 70); mati, desire (III. 2. 188); abhresha, propriety 
(111. 3.37); avaklrpti, imagining (III. 3.145); abhyadana, 
commencement ( VIII. 2. 87 ); hotra, in the sense of rtvij, priest 
(V. 1.135); upajekr and onvajekr, to strengthen (1.4.73); 
nivachcmekr, to hold one’s speech, to be silent (I. 4. 76); 
kanehan and manohan, to fulfil one’s longing (I. 4. 66 ), 
etc. etc. 130 

4. To prove a negative, is, no doubt, the hardest of all 
problems. There are circumstances, however, which may 
lessen the danger of drawing the conclusion that an author 
cannot have possessed such and such knowledge when he 
wrote. If we take into account the evidence afforded by the 
author’s character and work, the judgment passed on his 
writings by his countrymen, and the condition of the latter,— 
these elements put together into the scale of criticism will show 
whether the scale of the author’s proficiency can spare, or not, 


150. Some of these expressions, or others belonging to the same 
category, occur also in the Koshas, and in the artificial poetry, espe¬ 
cially the Bhatti-kSvya. This circumstance, however, does not disprove 
that they are obsolete in the real literature, since the Koshas have 
borrowed them from Panini, whereas the Bhatti-kSvya is expressly 
written to illustrate the rules of Panini, and the artificial poetry bases 
its chief merits on the strangeness of its style and words. 
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a certain amount of weight without disturbing the balance 
required. That Panini was an eminent writer, is not only mani¬ 
fest from his Grammar, but acknowledged by the common 
judgment of his countrymen ; and the learning and civilisation 
of ancient India was such that we must admit the fullest compe¬ 
tence in those who established his celebrity. But we know, 
too, that Panini was a Bfahmatjic writer. No amount of scho¬ 
larship could have ensured to him the position he holds in the 
ancient literature if he had been a professor of the Buddhsitic 
creed. In forming, then, an opinion on Panini we must always 
bear in mind his learning and his religious faith, and the con¬ 
sequences which follow from both these premises. 

After these preliminary remarks I will first advert to the 
Sutra (IV. 2.129) in which Panini teaches the formation of 
the word Army oka, and says that it means “a man who lives 
in a forest.” That Aranyaka has this meaning is unquestionable. 
It means, too, if we consult the lexicographers,” a forest- 
elephant, a jackal, etc.”; but above all it is the name of those 
theosophical works which are the precursors of the Upanishads 
and are held in the greatest awe by the Hindu authorities. 151 
If a learned Hindu were asked the meaning of Aranyaka, he 
would certainly first point to the sacred works which bear this 
name, and then refer to the meaning “forester,” just as, I 
suppose, a European questioned on the sense of the word 
“Bible” would first say that it means “Testament”, and then 
remember its etymological sense, “book.” Yet Panini merely 
speaks of Aranyaka, “the forester.” No wonder that Katyayana 
supplies, in a Varttika of his, the defect which must have struck 
Mm if, and since, he was acquainted with this portion of the 
sacred literature. 152 But is it possible to assume that Panini 

m 

151, Manu, IV. 123, for instance, applies the same injunction 

to the termination of a lecture of an Aranyaka as to that of a whole 
Veda ; 

„ 162 ‘ pa?ini > Iv ' 2 > 120 : PataSjali : aTfqsqfirqg- 

I—KstySyana ; efrfisqjT |_ 
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d have known this sense of the word Aranyaka, when he is 
;ether silent on it; and if he did not know it, that the works 
illed could have already existed in his time ? 

?he acquaintance of Panini with a Yajurveda is evidenced 
;V eral Sutras of his. 153 But in speaking of a Yajurveda, 
oes not tell us whether he knew the Black as well as the 
\ e version, or only the Black version of it. That the for- 
which is considered as the literary property of the Tittiri 
ol, is older in form and contents than the latter, the Vaja- 
yi-Sanhita, requires no observation of mine, after the con- 
ive proofs which have been given by previous writers. To 
de, however, whether Panini had a knowledge of the Vaja- 
yi-Sahhita or not,—in other words, whether both versions 
iis Veda are separated in time are not, by the Grammar of 
ini is a matter which touches closely on our present inquiry 
i regard to the chronological relation between Panini and 

yayana. 

In mustering the facts which bear on the solution of this 
ition,. we shall have, first, to observe that the word Vaja- 
yin does not occur in a Sutra of, but only as a formation 
Gam to, Panini (IV. 3. 106), while the formation of 
ttiriya, from the base Tittiri, is taught in a Sutra (IV. 3. 102). 
re is, consequently, a prima facie doubt against Panini’s 

■fijali : 3TR tR T s f> : 4«fT: 1 3TR033fss3T3: I 3TK°*Pfit ; 3r3: I 
3: I 3iRUcp$t 33*3: I ^R^pst ^31 I—KStySyana : 31 I— 

ifijali t 31 335=33 I 33^333 31331: I 31^31 3t33T.\ 

>th VSrttikas are marked in the Calcutta edition, as if they did 
f occur in the SiddhSnta-kaumudr ). Professor Muller has pointed 
that Panini does not mention the principal meaning of Aranyaka, 
expresses himself thus ( page 339 ) : “Whether Panini knew the 
nyakas as a branch of sacred literature is uncertain. Although he 
itions the word ‘aranyaka/ he only uses it in the sense of ‘living 
:he forest / and it is the author of the Varttikas who first remarks 
t the same word is also used in the sense of read in the forest. 

153. For instance, by the Sutras II. 4, 4 ( adhvaryu ); VI. 1. 117; 
. 4, 38; VIII. 3, 104, etc* 
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acquaintance with the Vajasaneyi-Sanhita. 104 And this doubt 
is heightened by the circumstance that the sacred personage, 
also, who is believed to have collected not only the Sanhita, 
but the Brahmana of the White Yajurveda, Yajnavalkyci, is 
also not mentioned in the Sutras of, but merely in the Ganas 
to Panini. 155 

Since the question, however, whether Panini knew the 
Vajasaneyi-Sahhita, coincides with the question whether he 
had a knowledge of the ^atapatha-Brahmana, I will first quote 
a passage from Professor Muller’s work, which, in a correct 
and lucid manner, describes the relation of Yajhavalkya to 
both these works “A comparison,” he says ( p. 353 ), cC of 
the texts of the Taittirlyas and Vajasaneyins shows that it 
would be a mistake to call YSjfiavalkya the author, in our 
sense of the word, of the Vajasaneyi-sanhita and the Satapatha- 
brahmana. But we have no reason to doubt that it was Yajfla- 
valkya who brought the ancient Mantras and Brahmanas into 
their present form, and, considering the differences between 
the old and new text, we must admit that he had a greater 
right to be called an author than the founders of the Charanas 
of other Vedas whose texts we possess. In this sense, Katya- 
yana.says, in his Anukramani, that Yajhavalkya received the 
Yajur-veda from the Sun. In the same sense, the Satapatha- 
brahmana ends with the assertion that the White Yajur-veda 
was proclaimed by Yajhavalkya Vajasaneya.” 

154. Professor Weber has already drawn attention to tbe fact that 
in tbe Gams to Panini only tbe first word may safely be ascribed to 
tbe knowledge of PSmni, since it is mentioned by himself; s and I may 
add, those words of a Gana ; too, which are impliedly referred to by 
him; for instance, of tbe Gana to I. 1, 2 7, 

adverted to in tbe Sutra VII. 1, 25, wbicb otherwise would be unin¬ 
telligible. See also note 55. Witb these exceptions, we have no real 
certainty of deciding whether the words of a Gana were those which 

Panini had in view when he wrote; for not only are there considerable 

* 

differences in tbe readings of tbe Gana collections in existence, but it 
is certain that these lists have been subject, at various periods, to vari¬ 
ous interpolations, which materially lessen their critical worth. 

155. In the Ganas to IV. 1, 105 and 2, III. 

* ■ , 
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If, then, we turn our attention to the word Satapatha, we 
have again to state that it occurs only in a Gam to V. 3, 100' 
(compare also note 105 ), but is not mentioned authentically in 
any Sutra of Panini. Yet Katyayana, I hold, has helped us 
to untie this knot, which has been drawn still tighter than it 
was by Professors Muller and Weber, in spite of the excellent 
counsel which the latter gives, “ not to increase, by inattention 
the darkness, which is great enough already in the history of 
Sanskrit literature.” 156 

A rule of Panini’s, which, literally translated, runs thus, 

"amongst the Brahmanas and Kalpas which have been proclaimed 
by an Old one ( or by the Old teaches, in its connection 

with preceding rules, that names of Brahmanas and Kalpas 
are formed by adding the (technical) affix rani ( i. e. the real 
affix in with Vrddhi in the base ), to the proper name of the 
personage who proclaimed them, provided that such a per¬ 
sonage is an old authority. Kaiyyata gives as an instance of 
a Brahmana so formed, the word Satyayanin, derived from 
katyayana, the saint who proclaimed this Brahmana ; and 
other instances are mentioned by Patafijali in his comment on 
a previous Sutra. To this rule Katyayana added a Varttika, 
which, according to the text in the Calcutta edition, would 
mean literally : "In reference to YajMvalkya and so on ( there 
is) an exception, on account of the contemporaneousness; 
and the comment on this additional rule is afforded^ by Patafi¬ 
jali in the instance he gives : Yajnavallcani Brahmanani, where 
the Brahmana referred to the authorship of Yajfiavalkya, is 
not formed by means of the (technical) affix mini, but by the 
(technical) affix an ( i.e. a, with Vrddhi in the base ). 


156. Indische Studiem, vol. I., p. 483 : “We have already dark¬ 
ness enough in the history of Hindu literature; let us abstain at least 

from increasing it through our own inattention . 

157. IV. 3, 105 C which words are completed 

by the Sutras XV. 3, 101 and 103. 

158. VSrttika of the Calcutta edition to IV. 3, 106 J 

10 P. 
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The great importance of this additional rule of Katyayana 
is obvious. It has been made the subject of several remarks 
in the “Indische Studien, 59 where Professor Weber writes ( vol. i 
p. 57, note ) :—“By the Yajhavalkani-brahmanani [ Yajhavalh 
yarn, as the “Indische Studien” writes it, is probably an error of 
the press ] there [ i.e. in the commentary of the Calcutta edition 
to IV. 3, 105 ], and also in the Varttika, and in IV. 2. 66* there 
can probably be meant none but the Satapatha-brahmana, either 
the whole of it, or from XI to XIV., which, therefore, Patafijali 
even did not consider as Purana-proktam [ i.e m proclaimed by 
an old authority ]." Again (vol. i. p. 146 ), “A matter of im¬ 
portance is the distinct separation of Brahmanas composed by 
the Old ( purana ) IV. 3. 105, by which [expression], in contra¬ 
distinction, the existence also of such as belong to a more 
recent time ( tulyakalani , says the Varttika ) is necessarily im¬ 
plied; amongst the latter, recent ones, the Yajfiavalkani [ the 
repeated error of the press, “Yajnavalkyani ,” becomes suspicious] 

( comp. p. 57, note ), and the Saulabhani ( otherwise unknown ) 
Brahmanani are mentioned in the Varttika; amongst the old 
ones, the scholiast there, (is it on Patafijali’s authority ? 169 ) 
names the Bhallavinah and the Satyayaninah.” And ( vol. i. p. 
177, note ) :—“Now we have seen ( pp. 57 note , and 146) that 
the Yajftavalkani-brahmanani [ “YajnavalkyanV* again, which 
now becomes very suspicious ], are considered by the author of 
the Varttikas as contemporaneous with Panini. The question, 
therefore, is whether by it [ i. e< the Yajhavalkani-brahmanani ] 

159. For this query of Professor Weber, compare note 139. But 
I cannot help asking how he reconciles the statement of the note to 
Vol. I. p. 57, just quoted, where he speaks of Patanjali in terms of 
that assurance which can only proceed from personal knowledge, 
with his repeated avowal of not having read the MahSbhSshya, and 
with the text itself of p. 57 to which this note refers, since he is doubt¬ 
ful even there whether the Calcutta editors have taken their instances 
to IV. 3, 1 05 fr om Patanjali or not ? As a guess, his attributing the 
words to Patanjali happens to be quite correct; but 

it would have been certainly much better to give it distinctly as such, 
than leave ns doubtful now as to the nature of other statements of his* 
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we have really to understand the Satapatha-brahmana itself, or 
in general, Brahmanas only, which were composed by Yajfla- 
valkya, or such as merely treated of him. In the former case, it 
would follow, too, from his proved contemporaneousness with 
Uddalaka, and from Uddalaka’s preceding Pandu, that the epoch 
of Pandu is later than that of Panini.” But ( vol. ii. p. 393 ) he 
observes : “ By the Yajaavalkani-brahmanani 160 we, probably, 
have not to understand those [ Brahmanas ] which have been 
composed by Yajflavalkya himself, but those which merely 
treated of him, and a specimen of these is. preserved us in the 
Yajfiavalklyam-kandam of the Vrhadaranyaka ( see my Akad. 
Vorles. p. 155-26 ), therefore, if this [my] second view is correct 
the contemporaneousness of Yajflavalkya and Uddalaka with 
Panini, which is the necessary consequence of my first view, 
would fall to the ground, together with Panini’s preceding 
Pandu, whose priority in time is again the consequence of such 
a contemporaneousness.” 161 

160. Professor Weber again writes “Ynjnavalkyfini.” Being compelled, 

therefore, to abandon the hypothesis of an error of the press, the more 
so as the same “TsjnavalkySni~br3hmatflni > make their reappearance, in 
their alphabetical place , in his Index to the first two volumes of the 
“Indische Studien I must refer him for the correct form “ Ynjha- 
valkani” to Panini VI. 4, 161.—It is needless for me to say that the 
"editer” ofPSnini likewise writes IV. 2, 66 and 2, 106, 

intending probably to improve on the Calcutta edition, which IV. 3, 
105 writes but XV. 2, 66 Habent suafata libelli / 

161. The self-quotation of Professor Weber ( Akad. Vorles. p. 126, 
126 ) need not be repeated here, since it merely contains the same 
conjecture that the YdjnavatkUni ( correctly written in the Akad. Vorles., 
but re-quoted from this work ce Yujhavalk3.ni 33 in the Ind. Stud. vol. 
II. p. 390 ) brfihmanUni are the same as the Yajnavalkiyam-katulam which 
treats of Yajflavalkya.—The text of the quotations given above, it is 
superfluous* for me to mention, is in German. To save space I have 
confined myself to communicating merely a translation of it which, I 

trust, no one will find wanting in strictest fairness and literal accu¬ 
racy. The words between brackets, marked [ ], are my own paren¬ 

thetical explanations, as the reader will easily see for himself. The 
italics in the quotation are Professor Weber’s own. 
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The great importance of this additional rule of Katyayana 
is obvious. It has been made the subject of several remarks 
in the “Indische Studien,” where Professor Weber writes ( vol. i. 
p. 57, note ) :—“By the Ya.jfiavalkani-brahman.ani [ Yajnavalk- 
yam, as the “Indische Studien” writes it, is probably an error of 

the press ] there [ i.e. in the commentary of the Calcutta edition 
to IV. 3, 105 ], and also in the Varttika , and in IV. 2. 66„ there 
can probably be meant none but the Satapatha-brahmana, either 
the whole of it, or from XI to XIV., which, therefore, Patafijali 
even did not consider as Purana~proktam [ i.e. proclaimed by 
an old authority ].” Again (vol. i. p. 146 ), “A matter of im¬ 
portance is the distinct separation of Brahmanas composed by 
the Old ( purana ) IV. 3. 105, by which [expression], in contra¬ 
distinction, the existence also of such as belong to a more 
recent time ( tulyakalani , says the Varttika ) is necessarily im¬ 
plied; amongst the latter, recent ones, the Yajfiavalkani [ the 
repeated error of the press, “ Yajhavalkyani ,” becomes suspicious] 
{ comp. p. 57, note ), and the Saulabhani ( otherwise unknown ) 
Brahmanani are mentioned in the Varttika; amongst the old 
ones, the scholiast there, (is it on Patafijali’s authority ? 159 ) 
names the Bhallavinah and the Satyayaninah.” And ( vol. i. p. 
177, note ) :—“Now we have seen ( pp. 57 note, and 146) that 
the Yajflavalkani-brahmanani [ u Yajhavalkyani' 4 again, which 
now becomes very suspicious ], are considered by the author of 
the Varttikas as contemporaneous with Panini. The question, 
therefore, is whether by it [ U e„ the Yajhavalkalni-brahmanani ] 

159. For this query of Professor Weber, compare note 139. But 
I cannot help asking how he reconciles the statement of the note to 
Vol. I. p. 57, just quoted, where he speaks of Patafijali in terms of 
that assurance which can only proceed from personal knowledge,- 
with his repeated avowal of not having read the MahSbhSshya, and 
with the text itself of p, 57 to which this note refers, since he is doubt¬ 
ful even there whether the Calcutta editors have taken their instances 
to IV. 3, 105 from Patafijali or not ? As a guess, his attributing the 
words TOTOilft OTTft to Patafijali happens to be quite correct; but 
it would have been certainly much better to give it distinctly as such, 
than leave us doubtful now as to the nature of other statements of his. 
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valkya—however much it may contain his system [ ? ]—or as 
contemporaneous with,jor as preceding even by little, Panini’s 
time;” and when he adds, in the fulness of his authority, “but 
for the Yajfiavalklyam-kandam I have not the slightest hesitation 
in doing the latter” [ Letzteres zu thun what latter ? ], I fear I 
should overstep the limits of scientific criticism, if I attached a 
single remark to a passage like this, which treats its readers as 
if the personal feelings of Professor Weber had all the weight 
of scientific arguments, and deals with one of the most import* 
ant problems of Sanskrit literature in such a manner as if it 
were a matter for table talk. 

Before I proceed in my observation on the point at issue, I 
will state the views of Professor Muller on this Varttika. He 
writes ( p. 353 ) : “In the same sense Panini, or rather his editor, 
says in the first Varttika to IV. 3, 105, that there were modem 
Brahmanas proclaimed by Yajfiavalkya, and that their title 
differed by its formation from the title given to more ancient 
Brahmanas;” and ( p. 363 ) : “It is wrong, for instance, to speak 
of the Yajflavalkyas in the same sense as we speak of the 
Taittiriyas, and the works promulgated by Yajfiavalkya, although 
they are Brahmanas, are called Yajfiavalkyani [ sic ] Brahma- 
nani. ‘And why ?’ says Katyayana; ‘ because they are of too 
recent an origin; that is to say, they are almost contemporaneous 
with ourselves.’ ” 

Where, I must now ask, does Katyayana speak of Brahmanas 
" more ancient” than the Brahmanas proclaimed by Yajfiavalkya? 
and where, I must further ask, does he say that the latter are 
" almost ” contemporaneous ? Again* what proof has Professor 
Weber that Katyayana meant by contemporaneous, as he says 
( see above, p. 134 ), contemporaneous with Panini ? and what 
proof has Professor Muller that Katyayana implied by this word 
contemporaneous with himself ? Assuredly, all -these questions 
ought to have been settled first, and by very substantial proofs, 
before an edifice of chronology was allowed to be built on them. 
Not only does Katyayana nowhere indicate a degree, either in 
the relative age of the Brahmanas of Yajfiavalkya and those sub¬ 
ject to the Sutra of Panini, or in the contemporaneousness of 
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the former with him,—but, in my opinion, ihe word pratishedha 
“exception’' already ■ adverted to, is altogether fatal to the 
ellipsis supplied by Professors Weber and Muller when they refer 
to the word contemporaneous. This word <! exception clearly 
proves that Katyayana could never have held the dialogue with 
which Muller enlivens the scene of the Varttika. For if the 
Brahmanas spoken of in the Varttika, were contemporaneous 
with Panini or with Katyayana, the Varttika would have made 
an addition, not an exception to the rule of Panini, since t e 
latter merely treats of such Brahmanas as are old from his point 
of view, and is no wise concerned with any Brahmanas of 

his time. 

In short, the Varttika can, on account of the word excep¬ 
tion^ convey no other 'sense than that Panini himself was 
guilty of an inaccuracy, by omitting to state that the Brahmanas 
which had been proclaimed by Yajftavalkya ( and others ) were 
exempt from his Sutra IV. 3, 105, these Brahmanas being as 
those which he had in view when he gave this rule . 

Did the words of the Varttika, such as they are printed in 
the Calcutta edition, admit of the slightest doubt if inter¬ 
preted properly,—or had the inferences drawn from them been 
propounded with less consequence, and did not the discussion 
I have raised concern a principle, viz. the method of examining 
the relation of Katyayana to Panini, the course 1 should have 
taken, in refuting the opinion of Professors Weber and Muller 
would have been a different one. 1 should have at one stated 
the fact, that the inadvertence of the Calcutta editors of 
Panini — (need I repeat that Dr. Boehtlingk’s reprint is as 
conscientious in this case as in all analogous instances ? ) 
has skipped two words which belong to the Varttika, — words* 
which, indeed, are not absolutely required for a correct under¬ 
standing of the Varttika, but the presence of which would 
have prevented as much as the possibility of a misconception, 
however inattentive the reader of the Varttika might be. These 
words are no other than the words of Panini’s Sutra itself, 
which Katyayana, no doubt with the distinct purpose of obvia¬ 
ting the very possibility of a misunderstanding, has embodied 
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again in his Varttika in placing them before his own critical 
remark. In short, the Varttika runs thus s “Among the Brah- 
manas and Kalpas, which are proclaimed by an old one ( or 
by the old ), there is an exception in reference to Yajflavalkya, 
on account of the contemporaneousness,” viz., of these latter 
Brahmanas with the old Brahmanas spoken of by Panini. In 
this sense, then, Patafijali remarks, after having named the 
Brahmanas of Yajflavalkya and Sulabha, “Why (is there an 
exception to these ? ) ‘On account of the contemporaneousness;’ 
that is to say, because they, too, are of the same time ; ” and 
Kaiyyata adds : ‘ because they belong to the same time as the 

Brahmanas proclaimed by Satyayana, and so on.’’ 162 

\ 

The ground on which we now stand is once more the ground 
we have occupied before. And when I previously asked 
whether it is likely that Panini could have blundered in conju¬ 
gating or declining a common word, or whether he was not 
proficient enough to use the expression “eatable,” or whether 
he could have ignored the meaning of Aranyaka, — I must now 
add the question whether he was likely to give a rule which, 
by an essential omission, would have vitiated the name of a 

162. Panini, IV. 3, 105 : KStySyana : 

gmsfrig I— Patafijali t 

SwnjfHimm wrswiftwr: irfcrM! srgrsr: srrapnft i 

I T% I I 55^T5IFfffrr.-- Kaiyyata : 

I For the sake of 

greater clearness, and in order to anticipate any objection, I will 
mention, that the Sutra of PSnini itself precedes the words of the 
Varttika in the MS. E. I. H. 330, whence this passage is quoted; so 
that there can be no assumption of a meaningless repetition of the 
words I Moreover, the beginning of Patahjali’s 

commentary on the Varttika, and his method of commenting, as ex¬ 
plained above, is sufficient to remove all doubt—if any still existed — 
that they belong to the Varttika.—Professor Ben fey, too, is therefore 
mistaken, when, in his learned and valuable <c Vollstundige Grammalih der 
Sanskritspraehe 9t ( § 5X8 ) he says, “it has been explicitly stated [ viz. 
by our Varttika ] that Yajnavalkya and some others do not belong 
to the old," 
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principal Brahmana ? Could he have ignored that name which 
stands foremost amongst all the authors of Brahmanas ? So 
much so, that we have heard only by name of the Brahmanas 
of Bhallu, Satyayana, and Sulabha ; but are full of the 
Satapathabrahmana, proclaimed by Yajfiavalkya ? 


In my belief there is but this alternative : either Patafijali, 
who mentions the Bhallavins, together with other Brahmanas, 
in his comment on the Varttika 26 to IV. 2, 104, is correct in 
•saying that the Brahmana of Yajfiavalkya is coeval with them, 
in this case all these Brahmanas must have been unknown to 


Panini, and other Brahmanas must have been before his mind’s 
eye, when he wrote the Sutra IV. 3, 105; or Panini did know 
and meant to imply in his rule the Brahmana of Bhallu, and 
of others named by f Patafijali, — then the error must be on 
Patafijali’s side, when he asserts that Yajfiavalkya was their 
contemporary. I say purposely, it must be an error of Patafijali, 
for there is no evidence to show that Katyayana alluded to 
Bhallu , for instance, when he speaks of contemporaries of 
Yajfiavalkya; he may have referred, for aught we »know, to 
proper names belonging to other old authorities — old from 
Panini’s point of view; and his error would then have consisted 
in making Yajfiavalkya the contemporary of the personages 
who were the authors of those old works. 


Yet both — the error of Patafijali and the error of Katya¬ 
yana — become explainable on the assumption that there is 
such a considerable period of time between Panini and Katyci* 

yarn, and much more so between Panini and Patahjali that 
Katyayana even could consider as “old” that which was not 
only not old, but in all probability did not yet exist in Panini*s 
time. 


It is curious, though I lay no stress on this circumstance, 
that the Kasika-vrtti should pass over in silence the whole V'ar** 
ttika of Katyayana, but should, in giving the counter-instance, 
“Yajfiavalkani Brahmanani,” -add : “Why does this rule of 
Panini (restrict the formation of Brahmana-names with the 
affix in ) to those Brahmanas proclaimed by the ‘old?’ Be¬ 
cause the Brahmanas of Yajfiavalkya, etc., are called Yajfla- 
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valkani Brahmanani, etc; for, according to legendary reports, 
these and similar Brahmanas do not belong to a remote time - 163 
Thus, on traditional grounds — which we should have thanked 
Jayaditya if he had designated in more precise terms — the 
KaSika, too, discards the notion of the Yajnavalkani Brahma¬ 
nani being an exception to the much-qoted rule of Panini. On 
the contrary, it looks, as we see, on the derivative Yajnavalka 
as a counter-instance, which confirms the statement of Panini; 
but, I hold that this commentary was wanting in judgment 
when it passed over in silence the Varttika of Katyayana, since 
the latter, by its very mistaken reproach, affords us a valuable 
. means of judging on the chronological relation between Panini 
and Katyayana. 


Before I support with further arguments the conclusions I 
have drawn with regard to this chronological relation between 
the two grammarians, it will be expedient to take a cursory 
view of the principal categories of known ancient writings not 
already mentioned; acquaintance with which, on the one hand, 
is shown by Panini himself; and the existence of which, on 
the other, may either be assumed to fall within a period not 
very distant from the time when Panini wrote, or in his time, 
to be open to doubt, on account of the reasons previously 
alleged. 


163. The commentary of the KSsikS on this Sutra which, as in 
general, is much better and more clearly worded than the comment 
of the Calcutta Pandits, runs thus ( MS. E. I. H. 2440 ) : JRW*jfW 

infttra; i f&rf^srcsr^fj- i snorafarafa' *n*r»r- 

( should he ) I ^cftfVt: II ^3 I Vffl 

Efreq-: i enwrap ii stjonNifafir f^. i mspnifa i 

SRStr: I ft W f^ERT^T ScWTltj 3raf. I may add, that the 

SiddhSnta-KaumudT also makes no mention of the VSrttika of KStyS- 
yana, but, in reference to our question, merely contains these words 
(p. 81 b. line 1 ) : gtTOTfcl I Wrswft; ( misedited *rTCPmTfa 

sfrapirfr i 
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Since Paaini teaches, in the rule I have so often referred to, 
that all ancient Brahmanas and Kalpa works bear names which 
end in the ( technical ) affix nini, the* names of the former, by 
the common consent of all commentators, ancient and modern, 
being used in the plural only, we are justified in inferring 
that none of the works of the category now preserved in 
manuscript, so far as my knowledge goes, are ancient works 
from Panini’s point of view. That one of them, at least, 
the Kalpa work of Katyayana, cannot have existed in Panini’s 
time, would be the consequence of the foregoing inquiry ; but 
I should not venture to say more than 1 have said of the other 
ritual books of the same category. 

Again, if the conclusion I drew as to Panini’s not having 
been acquainted with the Aranyakas be correct; it would 
imply, of necessity, that the Upanishads could not have existed 
when he lived, since they are a further development of this 
class of works; and this conclusion, again, strengthers the argu¬ 
ments I have adduced for the non-existence, in Panini’s time, 
of the Vajasaneyi-Sanhita, arranged by Yajfiavalkya; for an 
important Upanishad, the ISa-Upanishad , is the last portion of 
this version of the Yajurveda. 16 * 


164. PSnini mentions the word Upanishad once, viz* I. 4, 79, but 
not in the sense of a sacred work. It oceurs twice In the Ganas, viz., 
to IV. 3, 73 and 4, 12; in the former it has the sense of such a work,, 
but it is doubtful whether it has in the latter also.—In a note at page 

325, Professor Muller gives a detailed account of the history of Anquetil 
du Perron’s Oupnekhat, “ which contains the translation of fifty Upani- 
shads from Persian into Latin.” Since his bibliographical sketch 
cannot fail to be of much interest and use to many of his readers, it 
will not be superfluous to correct a mistake of his when he states that 
the French translation of Anquetil du Perron was “not published.” It 


was not published entirely; but in the well-known work Of Tieffenthaler, 
Anquetil, Rennell, and Bernoulli : <e Description historique et goographique 
de l Jnde > etc. Berlin ; vol. I. second edition, 1791; vot. II. 1786; vol. III . 
1788, the second part of the second volume contains his translation 


u en francois barbare,’* as the author himself calls it, of the “Oupnekhat 
Narain ( tire ) del* Athrban Bald” (p v 297 ff. ); of the et Oupnekhat tadiv 
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That Panini was conversant, not only with a Black Yajur - 


( tire ) du Djedjr Beid >9 ( p. 301 ff. )j of the k€ Oupnekhat Atktbsr ( tire ) 
de l 3 Athrban Beid 33 ( p, 308 ff. ) and of the *'Oupnekhat Sehat Rmtdri 

( tire ) du Djedjr Beind 33 ( p* 323 ff. ). The same volume also contains 
an interesting paper of his : ts nouvelles preuves que l 3 Oupnekhat ne park 
nulle part du Katiougam, ni des trois autres lougams 33 ( Table des Articles; 
p. 546 ff, ).—There is another work, published anonymously* which 
comprises, besides other interesting matter, translations in German of 
portions of Oriental works ; the first volume of this work—the only 
one that appeared, I belive—bears the title Sammlung Ariatischer Origi- 
nal-S chrif ten. — Indisehe Schriften. — giirich, 1791,” and contains, amongst 
others, a German translation of the first three Upanishads published 
in the work of Tieffenthaler, Anquetil du Perron, etc. As this volume 
is curious and of great scarcity, 1 subjoin a list of its contents, as given 
by the author himself: “ Bagawadam. Tewetat . Der Talapoeng Reg. 
Patimuk. Des Fo Bueh . Upnekhat. Mahabarat . Ind.Raschah. Ambertkend* 
Bedang Sehaster * Dirrn Sehaster. Neadirsen . Gotter Verzeichnis. Schastah- 
Bade. Lords Sehaster . Tirunamalei. Ramesuram* Ramesuram Phil . Ges- 
pr'deh. Sastiramf —A note appended to the translation of the “Uonekhat 
Athrbsar, at p. 286 of this work, drew may attention to “A prayer 
directed by the Brtthmanas to be offered up to the Supreme Bein% ; written origi¬ 
nally in the Shanscrit language, and translated by C. W • Boughton Rouse, Esq. ; 
from a Persie Version of Dara Shekoo, a son of Jah Jehan, Emperor of Hindo- 
stan 3 —which prayer is appended to the cc Institutes of Timour,* 3 by Joseph 
White ( Oxford, 1783 ); for the note in question says that this prayer 
is a free and abridged version, from the Persian, of the same Upnekhat 
Athrbsar ( or Upanishad Atbarvasiras ). But having compared them, 
I cannot convince myself that such is the case ; though the ideas ex¬ 
pressed in both compositions have much similarity.— In passing, I may 
mention, also, that this same prayer attracted the attention of the 
“Monthly Review of 1783,” and, in consequence, that of August Hen¬ 
nings in his interesting work, ee Vcrsuch einer Ostindischen Littcratur-Gesehi- 
chte nebst einer kritisehen Beurtheilung dtr Mehtheit der Ham¬ 

burg und Kiel, 1786.* This work, which is extremely rare, bears testi¬ 
mony to the extensive scholarship of its author; it gives a critical 
review — more or less detailed—of 114 works, and has an Appendix, 
entitled Grundlage zu einem vollstundigen Verzciehnisse aller Schriften die 
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veda, 165 but with a Rg -and and a Sama-veda , is borne out by 
several Sutras of his. We may expect, too, that he, like every 
other Hindu, looked upon the Rgveda as the principal Veda, 
and this assumption is confirmed by the circumstance of his 
catling a Pada of the Rgveda simply the "Pud*' without the 
addition of the word Rk. 166 But there is no evidence to show 
that he knew an Atharvaveda . The word atharvan, it is true, 
occurs three times, but only in the Ganas to his rules, and there 
even only as the name of a priest. We may add, also, that 
the word atharvanika is found in two Sutras (IV. 3, 133, and 
VI. 4, 174 ), where it is explained by Patafijali as meaning the 
office and the sacred record of the Atharvan,” that Patafijali 
confirms the occurrence of the word atharvan in the Gana to 
the Sutra IV. 2, 63, where it can only mean a literary work; 
and, besides, that the word atharvana occurs twice in the 
Ganas. 16 ' Yet evtfii the testimony of Patafijali cannot entirely 
remove the uncertainty which, as we have seen above, must 
always adhere to the Ganas as evidence for or against P&nirn, 


Ostindien und die damit verbundene Lander betreffen., In alphabeliseher Orduung 
als ein Anhang zur LitteratwrGeschiekte Ostindiens . HamburgS* This Appendix 
contains the titles of not less than 1372 works of the 16th, 17th and 
18th century, referring to the history, “antiquities, nations, languages 
religions, and the natural history of India,” many of which arc OA- 
known not only to me, but to several Oriental scholars, librarians, and 
bibliographers whom I have consulted about them. 

165. See note 153. 

166. For his knowledge of the Rgveda, * compare VI. 3, 56, 133; 

VII. 4, 39, etc.; for the occurrence of pnda, VI. 1, 115; V1L 1, 67; 

VIII. I, 18, etc.; for Sfimaveda, I. 2, 34; IV. 2, 7; V. 2, 69, etc, 


167. For Atharvan, see the Ganas to IV. 2, 38 and 63; (it occurs, 
too, in a VSrttika to IV. 3, 133 ). For Atharvanika, IV. 3, 133 ; *VI, 
4,174 and the Ganas to IV. 2, 63 and ( in the K^ikSE ) 60 ; for 

Atharvaw the Ganas to IV. 2, 38 and 63 and ( in the Kasika ) 60.— 

On IV. 3,^133, Patafijali remarks, after the words of the SQtra : ... 
w \ armor i <4 t 

arra&rcres? ( comp. IV. 2, 63 ) epTT % ( VI. 

etc. 
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with the exception of their first work, mentioned by himself, 
or such of their words as are referred to by other rules of his. 
Nor does the occurrence of the word atharmnika in the two 
Sutras quoted necessarily confirm' the interpretation of Patafijali. 
It may there only mean the office of an Atharvan priest, who, 
probably, was employed in the performance of sacrificial 
acts. In short, there is no valid ground for attributing to 
Panini a knowledge of the fourth and least sacred Veda, the 
Atharva-veda; and this doubt derives some additional weight 
from the fact that, though the word Angiras, one of the reputed 
Rshis of the Atharva-veda, is mentioned in a Sutra ( II. 4, 65 ), 
neither the compound Atharvahgirasas , nor its derivative, Athar- 
vahgirasa, is met with in the Sutras of Panini, though the 
former is the name, as well of the two seers of the Atharva-veda, 
as especially of the hymns of this Veda%itself,— while the 
latter means the observances connected with the Atharva-veda, 
and would have deserved a place amongst grammatical rules. 

In the last chapter of his learned work, Professor Muller 
gives instances of hymns which he considers as belonging to 
the oldest portion of Vaidika literature. It seems difficult to 
follow his arguments so as to arrive at a settled conviction on 
this point; for the reasons he gives in assigning these hymns 
to the earliest portions of Hindu poetry rest on impressions so 
individual, that assent or dissent of those who read the Rg- 
veda hymns will depend much on their own disposition. I 
should, for instance, for my part, hesitate very much to assign 
to a hymn which speaks of thirty-three gods 168 a place amongst 
the most ancient ‘hymns, since it betrays, in my opinion, a 
very artificial and developed condition of religiousness, and a 
considerable deviation from what I hold to be the primitive 
feeling of the human mind. The impression I derive from an¬ 
other hymn, a poetic version of which Professor Muller gives 
( p. 564 ), and a prose translation of which we owed already 
to Colebrooke ( Misc. Ess. I. p. 33 ), would be to the same 
effect,—that it belongs, not to the earliest, but to the very latest 
hymns of the Rgveda-Sanhita; for it seems to me that a song, 


168, Muller’s Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 631. 
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which begins, “There was no entity, no non-entity.death 

was not, nor was there immortality;” and concludes : “Then 
who can know whence it proceeded, or whence this varied 
world arose, or whether it upheld itself, or not ? He who, in 
the highest heaven, is the ruler of this universe, does indeed 
know, but not another can possess that knowledge ’ it seems 
to me that such a song must be already the result of the 
greatest struggles of the human heart! the full-grown fruit of 
a long experience in thought, — in other words, that it marks 
the end, and not the beginning, of a phase of religious 

development. 

I agree with Muller in one important point, viz. ( p. 566 ) : 
that “ the evidence of language is the most decisive for settling 
the relative age of Vedic hymns,” and It should have agreed 
with him still more if he had said that it is the only safe crite¬ 
rion with a European of the nineteenth century to settle this 
point. Therefore, when he adds that “ the occurrence of such 
a word as tadanlm is more calculated to rouse doubts as to the 
early date of this [ last-named ] hymn than the most abstruse 
metaphysical ideas which may be discovered in it,” —. though 
I do not share the opinion expressed in this latter word, 

I hold the adverb he mentions to be quite sufficient authority 
for removing this hymn from the earliest portion of Hindu 
songs. 

But setting aside our personal feelings, which, after all, 
are of no consequence, we cannot be indifferent about learning 
what Panini considered to be the older or the more recent 
Vaidika hymns. A direct opinion on this point we can scar¬ 
cely expect to obtain from himself; but indirect evidence of 
his own impressions, or, more probably of the tradition current 
in his time, I believe may be collected from his Sutras ; and, 
however scanty it be, and however much we may think wc 
may be able, without his aid, to arrive at a similar result in 
regard to the hymns I am going to name, it will not be super¬ 
fluous to advert to it here. The hymns of the Rgveda—and, 
consequently, those collected from it for the version of the 
Sama—, and the two other Vedas—were “seen,” as 1 have shown 
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a . ove ( P- 62 ), by the Rshis, who received them from a divi¬ 
nity. This general belief was, as I there proved, shared in 
by Panini, who, therefore, was not so unshackled by the in¬ 
spiration doctrine as Professor Muller represents him to have 
been in his discussion on old and new Brahmanas. 169 But 
there is a marked difference in the language he uses when 
speaking at one time of one category, and, at another, of 
another category of hymns; and it is this difference which 
induces me to express a doubt whether he looked upon all 
Vaidika hymns as immediate revelations from above. 


In his Sutras IV. 2, 7 to 9, he teaches the formation of words 
expressing the name of Samavedahymns, and he applies to 
the latter the word " seen' 9 i.e received by inspiration from 
the divinity. In the Sutra IV. 3, 101, on Ihe other hand, he 
heads a chapter, which comprises the next ten rules, with the 
words, 'proclaimed by him" which words imply that the 
Vaidika composition—the names of which he teaches the 
student to form in these rules— were promulgated by the Rshis, 
whose names are the bases of the several derivatives. 1,70 That 
these two different expressions were chosen by Panini deli¬ 
berately, results from the contents of the last-named rules. 
They contain amongst others (IV. 3, 105), names of Kalpa 
works, which, at no period of the Hindu religion, were “ seen ” 
or ascribed to superhuman authorship. This words “ proclaim- 
ed” has also been noticed especially by Katyayana and 
Patafijah, who judge as follows of its import in these rules 
Katyayana : “( it might seem that ) this word ‘proclaimed’ is 
purposeless, since no affix is visible in ( certain ) derivatives 
( which imply its sense ).”— Patahjali: “Why is it purposeless ? 
‘Because,* says Katyayana, ‘no affix is visible.’ That is to say, 

169. Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p . 361 : "Panini, whose views 
are not shackled by the inspiration—doctrine which blinded and misled 
all the followers of the orthodox MrmSnsS school, broadly states the 
fact that there are old and new Brahmanas, etc.” 

170. IV. 2, 7 : HR.—IV. 3, 101 : fa sfhfiBC-—Praudha-mano- 

ramS : JTW'tItR jftrR; I snssrprfaT^an^rifa qfT JPfiTftltTfW: I 
epgRrtsr I Compare the following note 
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if ‘proclaimed’ means that the Yaidika version of the Kalapas 
or Kathakas is recited village for village, a derivative implying 
such a sense has no ( special ) affix.” — Katyayana : “ ( It is 
purposeless, too) if applied to the sense ‘book,’ for (in this 
sense ) an affix is taught ( elsewhere )”— Patanjali : “There is 
an affix, if the sense ‘composed, as a book,’ is implied by it; 
but such an affix is provided for another rule of Panini, 
viz., IV. 3, 116. Could we, then, consider this word‘proclai¬ 
med’ ( in our rule ) as used in reference to the Veda ? But 
again, the Vedas are not made (like a book ); they are perma¬ 
nent ( or eternal).”— Katyayana : “If ( however, one should 
assert that this word) concerns the Veda, ( he could be correct, 
provided that he meant to impart to the word ‘proclaimed’ ) 
a figurative sense.”— Patanjali ( after repeating these latter 
words) : “Is it not said, however, that ‘the Vedas are not 
made, but that they are permanent ( i. e., eternal ) ?’ ( Quite 
so ) ; yet, though their sense is permanent, the order of their 

letters has not always remained the same ; and it is through the 
difference in the latter respect that we may speak of the 
versions of the Kathas, Kalapas, Mudakas, Pippaladakas, 
and so on.” 171 Now, whatever opinion we may entertain of 

171. PSnini : rPT KatySyana : cTSTRtiftlT-— 

Patanjali : I ft tfiTiypj; I ^K^RTci; l rTW 

WSSfiW I JT 55T src*Rt IRzra —KatySyana : nft =? .— 

Patanjali s Jfsr =3 ST^T: PT ^ fct 5F*r ftiSK ( IV. 3, 

116) i sp^ts*r i vj fir \ ftctrift =s 3 r?:il%.— 

KstyXyana : — Patanjali : 

gfcT I [ The MS. contains here a repetition, which is evidently a mistake 
of the copyist ] ng JT =b^t{% I 

ftctr: i *tt nfsft 

i »r Erastrg. i i ft i rfaFti 

^ ^ ftrac, 1 rngfl I Cf. Kaiyyata : mgU ] ?f%: I tfft tlft 

I zzfis i eta \ rr^xqsRj- 1 «r%=T fW ST 

=3f tin 31^=4 1 strasi: #RT:.—Kaiyyata : srjaff Sfftr: rpfjf- 

^ftss«ntR^tr r =r4% wt r i tnrfts? s^nql ^ 532 ft i ftcfft 3 

( i. e. IV. 3, 116 ) rtRi? 1 lift rrm ?ft I ' §3nif- 

Sffai qfcTJtPT tfiTWWlWlftft [ probably ( sic. 
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Patafljali’s accounting for the various versions of the Vaidika 
texts, it is evident that Panini — who comprises Kalpas under 

Edn. ) : I ] sighi) ?r I fgtgpftfa i ^Iri^nvtr^T- 

Prfcf gra: i jjt i amsrcnnfts ggfgjgffegTtr ggg?tg ( ms. 

) to: ?Sc3T gr*aftggf fagsRtWf: (MS. 

) l U^lEcfcr l ^T3<J=rf$tcrrf^r4: 1 ggar sEStcFft ^g'jsqf: wk 

g g ftKrapn gg s^gffcgcgggirc: t ggar i% SRT 

( IV. 3, 1X6 ) fog: 5tm ?fo 5TR-* I ’Tlgltfcr I JTT^ gggg: | 

(iv. s, 108) 

(ms. sf?u|5i° 0 )i fgl%g#f jiHr ^tct ?g($)g ett guraifag?|g 

sfkfirfeni i? sfiCTl^it g^gmHRggftgrgg—Nsgojibha^a : %g jfkB^ i 

(IV. 3, 126) gqfaiggfkfa | spjgf 

i snarmg^ jpBpa% gr [ both mss. of the e. i. h.. No. 350 

and 1209, in the same order] ?tf% gfoit %cgjgg: I Jig gsragifTregT^ 
5T?zr=r3c^mr sr^jft gggg scggggggg sgg i g^gfcfcrrfafo i gr^ 

%frT 5% 5F«r ?c^: ( IV. 3, 116 ) I J?Hr: g 5fcT %g fitit !R: g | 
sifrg %g?g ftc^ ^fg^gifacgiggig I * 1 % i afog ^g g*gr- 

gfaggfavgfagg, ( MS. 1209 *f%fcr^°; perhaps °f%kft«g° ) I gj grgr 

g*rr g%(% frs^ifkiiinkr^r^Rgi ft#- 

cgggigg i ggm^grfgPgfo i sng^k^^ftaicl^rif^c^Mr gig 
s% i <ra i gg<ggf fo?g g?gif^gg$tgf%dgTg i ggggflr sgHtrekr^- 
ftcgcgra: i gg^rfH^g favicg gggkftr ^gpgjggr^lgrg^ i 
gfcFFggrc %^t sfir^iT fogtgg scggfog^ i ^31 sraff ^ 
f^qf^^lk^^iJgciTRT: ^qrfijgr giggrft?gcg?gg ^SFgtqgi: 1 ^ 
gm 3 ^gr%gri' gggggT g^g gg^ggrfqgfovFgTg 1 %|ar gfi^tg %sf 
gfa jflgHftfttgig: (xv. 16)1 gjifgijfqi gfttgct grggif gstgrtfer 1 
gfatgtgsgFg 3 i£g gffofe 1 focls^ gigicgg 1 t*k g g grgreg (? ms. 
gg<g ?) 1 $rt gig sggsrcgr? \ gregferifc 1 g^s'gig'jgfogi^g ^= 5 - 
^miERlfesq-^K 5ft gig: tartfc gF^%fo sgfcij ggrf I 

^ ^ ^ 1 ^ a,T f 

l comp. IV. 2, 114= ) 1 ifi^rf^Ttsf^fcr ( IV. 3, 108 ) I g?%g tfiSlkwr: 

jfkfiri^k 5icgg1%gR sg*^ 1 na 1 iRsfaer g g ttg sgfeggVigrs'g arrf 1 . 
f^(%ws=%fcr gkRTPran: t&fcr i fitWfSM cRgg gfgrfcffrr gig:. 

[ Obvious mis-spellings in the MSS. -"especially in MS. 360, which 
here is more indifferent than MS. 1209—whence this passage is taken 
have been left unnoticed by me. The text here given is, in my opinion* 
as correct as the MSS. in question will allow to edit it. ] 

U P. 
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the term ‘proclaimed’ — looked upon the works, the names 
of which are taught in these rules, not as having been ‘seen’ 
or received immediately from the divinity. They must, in his 
mind therefore, belong to a later period than the Samaveda 
hymns which he treats of in the rules VI. 2. 7-9 as having been 
'seen.’ ISlor would there be anything remarkable in this 

I have quoted the full gloss of the three principal commentators 

* 

on this important Sutra and its VSrttikas, because it is of considerable 
interest in many respects and, at the same time, bears out my state¬ 
ment at page 65. We see Kaiyyata and NSgojibhatta writhing under 

i 

the difficulty of reconciling the eternity of the Veda with the differences 
of its various versions, which nevertheless maintain an equal claim 
to infallibility. Patanjali makes rather short work of this much vexed 
question; and unless it be allowed here to render his expression varna 
{ which means ‘letter* ), “word,** it is barely possible even to under¬ 
stand how he can save consistently the eternity or permanence of the 
‘sense' of the Veda. That the modern Mlmansists maintain not only 
the ‘eternity of the sense* but also the ‘permanence of text,* •which 
is tantamount to the exclusive right of one single version, we learn, 
amongst others, from NSgojibhatta. But as such a doctrine has its 
obvious dangers, it is not shared in by the old MTmSmsists, nor by 
NSgoji, as he tells us himself. He and Kaiyyata inform us therefore 
that, amongst other theories, there is one, according to which the 
order of the letters ( or, rather, words ) in the Vaidika texts got 
lost in the several Pralayas or destructions of the worlds ; and, since 
each Manvantara had its own revelation, which differed only in the 
expression, not in the sense of the Vaidika texts, the various versions 
.known to these commentators represent these successive revelations 
winch were “ remembered, * through “their excessive accomplishments/* 
iby the R^his, who, in this manner, produced, or rather reproduced, 
the texts current in their time, under the name of the versions of the 
Kathas, Kalapas, and so on. In this way each version had an equal 
claim to sanctity. There is a very interesting discussion on the same 
subject by KumUrila, in his MXmKnsn-Varttika ( I. 3, 10 ). I forbear, 
.however, quoting it on the present occasion on account of its great 

length, and because I hope to he able to give it in a more appropriate 
place. ■ 
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view, if it merely referred to the Brahmana works which also 
are the subject of his rules; for this class of inspired literature 
is looked upon by all the authorities as being inferior 
in degree, and, I hold therefore, less immediate, as an emana¬ 
tion than the hymns of the Sanhitas. But there occurs in midst 
of these rules one (IV. 3, 106) which contains the word 
Chhandas, which, being contradistinguished from the word 
Brahmana in the preceding rule (IV. 3, 105 ), cannot have there 
any other sense than that of Mantra, as I have shown above; 
or, if it should be thought that it is contrasted there with 
Kalpa as well as with Brahmana in the preceding rule, it 
would mean Veda in general—Mantra and Brahmana. And, 
in connection with this word Panini writes, ‘Saunaka.’ 
Saunaka, however, we know, from Sayana’s commentary on 
the Rgveda and the Anukramanl, was the Rshi who is supposed 
to be the author of the second Mandala, as we now possess it, 
though in a former version it appears to have belonged to the 
Rshi Grtsamada. 172 

Should, then, my view of Panini’s rule be correct, it will 
follow that Panini considered this second Mandala as of a 
later date than the other Mandalas; and we cannot but admit 
that even the first hymn of the second Mandala fully confirms 
this impression, for, by speaking of Hotr, Potr, Neshtr, 
Agnldhra, PraSastr, Adhvaryu, and Brahma priests, it certainly 
betrays a very advanced development of sacrificial and arti¬ 
ficial rites. 

Mimans'a is a word of special grammatical interest, not in 
so far as its affix a is concerned—for the latter belongs to a 
general category of derivatives dealt with by Panini in his 
rule III. 3, 102— but on account of the irregular formation 
of its base. It must be admitted that the Sotra I. 3, 62 may 

172. Compare Sdyana in the beginning of his commentary on the 
second Mandala; Professor Wilson’s detailed account in his translation, 
vol. ii„ p. 207; and Professor Muller’s Ancient Literature, pp. 231, 
232; as well as the corresponding passage from Shadgurusishya, at 
p. 237. 
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be looked upon as including this base also; but whether the 
instance namans, given by the commentators, has there the 
general sense of considering, or the special sense of the philo¬ 
sophical reasoning of the Mlmansa, cannot be inferred from 
the general tenor of this rule. This latter sense is emphatically 
expressed by two words derived from mimans, viz., Mimans a, 
the name of the philosophy; and MiniOnsaka, a Mlmansa 
philosopher. Neither word occurs in Panini. 173 Nor does 
he mention Jaimini, the author of the Mxmansa-SQtra; and it 
isj perhaps, worthy of our attention, that not even the Ganas 
to Panini contain the formation of this word, which is of 
as much interest as any other word of the Gana Bahvadi 
( IV. 1, 96 ). 174 


The word Vedanta having no remarkable grammatical pecu¬ 
liarities, had no claim to the notice of Panini; but had he 
been aware of the word Vedantin, tc one who knows the 
Vedanta,” It would certainly have required a special rule of 
his, since there is no Sutra in his Grammar by which the sense 
of this derivative could be made ont satisfactorily. And as 
Panini notices but one single word in which the base is not a 


173. Even KatySyana gives no VSrttika to teach the formation of 
mliffinsaha, though this word is of some interest from a grammatical 
point of view. Amongst those words which designate followers of a 
doctrine or philosophy, it is the only one formed with a ArW-afKx. It 
occurs, g. as an instance of Patanjali, to I. 2, 64, v. 17, IE 2, 29, 
and in a KSrika of the latter to HI. 2, 123, where it is rendered by 
Kaiyyata vuharaka; it occurs, too, as an instance, not in the Maha- 
bhSshya,^ but the Ksrika and Siddh.—k. to II. 1, 53, in the compound 

and it is probably the property of the Calcutta Pandits, 
as an instance to IV, 3, 9. 

^^lTEWith regard to Jaimini, I have only to add that the instance 

or to XL 2, 38 has not yet found a place in 

the BhSshya or m Kaiyyata s commentary; it occurs in KSsikS and 

the Gama ratna-mahodadhi; but on what authority JaySditya and 
Vardhamama give this handsome epithet to the old Jaimini, or whether 
it is levelled against another Jaimini, I have no means of stating. 
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proper name, and the affix in (technically ini ) imparts to the 
envahve the sense of studying or knowing, viz., anubrahmanin 
one who studies or knows a work like a JBrahmana” (iv* 

2,62) the omission of Vedantin acquires increased signi- 
ncance. J75 . & 


Sahkhya is a peculiar form. It comes from sahkhya, and 
designates the philosophy which is based on synthetic ( sam } 
reasoning ( khya ). Its very name shows that it is the counter¬ 
part, as it were, of Nyaya ( ni aya ), or the philosophy founded 
on ' analytical reasoning.’ For while the former builds up a 
system of the universe, the latter dissects it into categories, 
a-nd « enters into ’ its component parts. Yet a grammatical 
rule would have had to explain why the name of former 
system is not a ^-formation,—for instance, its very base 
sahkhya, analogously to the /^-formation nyaya. It has not 
been noticed by Panini. Nor does he teach - a, he prlhly 

would have done had this philosophy existed in his time_ 

that the same word means, as a masculine, a follower of the 
Sankhya philosophy.*™ 


176. In the Sutra IV. 3, 111, the affix in ( technically, ini ) has 
a similar purport, but the base implies a proper name ; thus Karmandin, 

Krsa'stin mean one who studies or knows the works of Karmanda* 

Krsasva/* 

176. For the various explanations, given by native authorities, 
of this term, I need now refer to one essay only, since it probably 
comprises all the literary information— and not only on this point —which 
can be obtained in our days on Sankhya writers, and certainly more 
than any one scholar in Europe would have at his command—I mean 
the learned and excellent preface of Dr. Hall to his elaborate edition 
of the Suhkhya-Pravaeana. The latter sense of the word Sniikhya, a 
follower of the Sahkhya philosophy, occurs, e t g, in the Bhagavad-Gitd., 
III. 3; or, together with the word Knnada, Cf a follower of the Vais'eshika 
doctrine, * in the commentary of Sankara on the VedUnta SiUra , II. 3. 51 : 

l SirSRf tTTCW i.wm# etc. 
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The word Yoga occurs several times in the Sutras, 177 but 
never in the sense of a system of philosophy ; and the only 
two derivatives of this word which are taught by Panini, viz., 
yogya and yaugika{V. 1, 102) are two words which have no 
connection whatever with its philosophical meaning. In the 
sense of ‘ religious austerity,’ it seems to have been known 
by Panini, though he has no rule on the formation of this 
word apparently because it offers no other grammatical in- 
t e r e st than that which would be satisfied by his general rules 
III. 3,18 and VII. 3, 52; for he has a rule on the formation 
of yogin (III. 2, 142). But this word means a man who 
practises religious austerities ; it does not mean a follower of 
the Yoga system of philosophy. 

That Nyaya was known to Panini in the sense of syllogism 
or logical reasoning, or perhaps logical science, 1 conclude 
from the Sutra III. 3, 122, 17S where its affix conveys the sense 

177. I. 2, 54. 55.—III. 4, 20.—V. 1, 102; 4, 44. 47. 50* 126*- 
VI. 4, 74. 75.—VIII. 1, 59. 

178. I regret that I must again animadvert on an error of the 

Calcutta editors. In their gloss on the Sutra III. 3, 122, they give 
the following etymology of I 

According to them, this word would therefore come from •ft u to lead/ 
an etymology which, of course, is absolutely impossible. Nor is there 
any trace of it in any of the commentaries known to me. Pataxijali 
and his commentators have no remark on this easy word. The Kcistk®, 
which explains every Sutra, writes but neither allows 

these words to be preceded by , 57 nor, as this quotation shows, 

to contain a third person of the plural ( rfT*P% )• Its gloss obviously 
means, “because entering is made ( r^rHb ) by it, the derivative is 
The Siddhanta-kaumudi ( fol. 211 a, line 7 ) has an analogous 
interpretation : .etc., which is still more trans¬ 

parent. But what must one think of the proficiency of an ‘editor* of 
Panini, who has none of the laborious work—which always gives a 
title to indulgence—of comparing MSS. and compiling a commentary, 
■’who merely reprints the labour of others,—and yet, even in a 
simple case like this, does not feel induced to consult the KSsik^t or 
SiddhSnta-kaumudl, though he talks a great deal, even on this occasion. 
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of insrumentality, i. e. that by which analysis ( lit. entering- 
into ) is effected, for the same form, nyaya, is made the subject 
of another rule ( III. 3, 37 ), where Panini gives as its meaning 
* proprietyj good conduct,’ which would lead to its later 
meaning, ‘policy.’ Unless we drew this distinction between 
the two Sutras named, the first Sutra would become superfluous. 
Nor is it probable that a civilisation like that which is traceable 
in Panini’s rules could have done without a word for syllogi¬ 
stic thought. But between this sense of the word nyaya, and 
its designating the special system of Gautama there is a vast 
difference. Nay, had Panini even written the Gana IV. 2, 60, 
which implies, in its present version, the formation naiyayika, 
this latter word would not require us to infer that it means 
there a follower of Gautama’s school; it may only signify a 
man who studies or knows the laws of syllogism. 179 To sub¬ 
stantiate this conclusion, with all the detail it deserves, would 
be a matter of great interest; for no philosophical school has 
dealt more largely with grammatical subjects than the Nyaya 
school, and its branch, the Vaiseshika. The nature of ‘sound’ 
and word,” the question whether word is * eternal or transi¬ 
tory,’ the ‘ power ’ or purport of words, the relation of base 
and affix, and such kindred matters are treated of in a vast 
literature based on the Sutras of Gautama; and the contro¬ 
versies of the Naiyayikas with the Vaiyakaranas or etymologists 
need not blush before those of our modern philosophers. I 
must, however, confine myself on the present occasion, as 
heretofore, to giving a small amount of proof, that Panini could 
not have known the SOtras of Gautama. 

of the KasikSE "A. B. and C.,” but without mastering its ‘a, b, e,’ simply 
repeats the gross blunder of the editors of his edition of PSnini ! 

179. To arrive at the form it is necessary to combine with 

the Gana quoted, the Sutra VII. 3, 3. The same word in the 

philosophical sense, occurs in the Gana to IV. 3, 73, where a MS. of 

of the KSsikS has even the reading ; and probably, in the 

same sense in the Gana to VIII. 1, 27; but even if Panini himself had 
written in there, we should not be justified in giving it a .more definite 
sense than the one stated. In the Sutra IV, 4, 92, and the Gana to 
IV, 3, 54, it has the sense of “propriety, 9 * 
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After having refuted the opinion that the sense of a word 
conveys either the notion of genus or that of species, or that 
of individual, each taken separately, Gautama continues :— 
“ 1. The senes of a word conveys ( at the same time ) as well 
the notion of genus (jati), as that of species ( Ukrti ), as that 
of an individual ( vyakti ). 2. An indiuidual ( vyakti ) is a 
bodily form as a receptacle for the particularisation of quali¬ 
ties. 3. Species ( akrti), is called the characteristic mark 
of genus. 4. Genus ( jati) is that which has the property of 
(intellectually) producing ( species ) of the same kind.” 380 

Let us now refer to the terminology of Panini, and see how 
he dealt with similar notions. In the first place, we find that 
he does not make use of a term akrti. We meet, in his 
Grammar only with the two terms jati and vyakti. In the 


180. NySya Sutras II. 131 — 134 : 4^4: II 

ifurfttramt n n arrfr: n.—The 

object of Gautama Is to show that individual , species and genus arc notions 
which cannot be conceived, independently of one another, and that 
a separation of one from the other produces a fallacy. Im translating 
the term vyakti, stress must be laid on the word visesha, “particularisa¬ 
tion ;** otherwise there would be but one individual. The same con¬ 
sideration induced me to differ, in my translation of krti, from Dr. 
Ballantyne, who, in his meritorious edition and learned translation 
of the Nyaya-Sutras, renders this term “from** which undoubtedly is 
its usual sense in non-philosophical writings. But when VisvanTdha, in his 
comment on the Sutra II. 124, writes : and 

on II. 1 33 : , 

he intends, in my opinion, to convey the understanding, that akrti is 
the particularisation of organisms/ and <c the characteristic mark of 
cowhood is the particularisation of the organism of a cow,” which,, 
translated mto our philosophical language, would mean that Ukrti is 
species. In my rendering of the fourth Sutra ( II. 134 ), the paren¬ 
thetical words are borrowed from VisvanUtha, who comments on them 
thus; tF.R: H*TRR5R3i: MUq} gfe^RTTTcBfT SRSfy; ^ ^ 

1 Xhere can be no doubtj therefore, that 
<5autama meant our term genus* 
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rule I. 2, 52, he speaks of ( words which express ) “qualities as 
far as a jati goes;/ and the instance of the jati, given by Fatah- 
jali, is a tree. 181 At I. 2, 58, he treats of the optional use of 
the singular or plural : cc if the word expresses a jati, ( e» g. a 
Brahmana or the Brahmanas ); at V. 2, 133, he applies the term 
j&ti to the elephant,—at V. 4, 37, to herbs, at V. 4, 94, to 
stones and iron, a lake and a cart,—at VI. 1, 143, to the fruit 
Kustumburu,—at VI. 3, 103, to grass; and IV. 1, 63, is a rule 
on “jati- words, which are not permanently used in the feminine 
gender.” It is not . necessary to multiply these instances, in 
order to show that Panini understands by jati the same thing 
that Gautama understands by akrti , viz., species; 18 ** and I may 

181. I. 2, 52 : foT^T^Rf — 1 must observe here that the 

K3sik& and, on its authority, the Calcutta edition, are quite at variance 
with Patanjali, in explaining the last words of this Sutra, as if it had 
the sense =3 SRTcU. Patanjali distinctly rejects such an explanation, 
on the ground that it is impossible to speak of qualities which are 

not jmh. He rejects, too, such instance as mm 

which' illustrate his purva-paksha; an instance of 

his conclusion is *3*1 W:--Pataa>ll s wft* 

1 f% •m :' ^ smrc- 

?fd i ( MS. Sj: ) PFWTFlVf- 1 

jj ftsjfir I aw I i sfW 

( MS. V ) iSiWTtffa: I sftr i WT^i araro ' 

w ?rfc «nf^fl;%^ftrfrr nifir sfitPnfa PRfa'TRtfcr i w ^ 

— Viirttika : ®fT ®H%:.— Patafijali ; 3TT «n 1 %- 

Sjzftq-jg; I fWl sprfi^a^.—VSrttika : f^RPTOIfft ^*T 

Patafijali: i snftrfaEW* * S^mr- 

^r^TT^TXTTffir afarT — VSrttika : 

Patafijali : ^ 

gtfiSHRTft 5fl%5rR^ * Wlfr 1 I TOft ng*T m 

?fcT I ftfi tpf! efiKOFr^^nPr *T awfif etc* Kaiyyata :. 

arairiftwOT^nTrer:' »wfer arpwr: ■srwwrec i 

Erst: I 3TT w^SPrtniftlcr an@: sr#*r: ff 3 aw etc. 

182. There is, indeed, a KSrikS of Patafijali which explicitly cor 
roborates this comparison which I have made between Panini and 
Gautama, and which, moreover, has an additional import in affording 
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add at once, that he has no word at all for the notion of 
‘genus.’ 


evidence that Gautama is prior to -Patanjali. I mean the KarikS to 
IV. 1, 63, which says : snfirfllsfRrar d I ^fjen^Tcr 

=31^! PFf, i. e., “jati has ( in Panini ) the sense of akrti : it 

does not possess all the genders, and, once determined, is easily recogni¬ 
sed ( elsewhere ); but it is, too, a family with its schools.” The fol¬ 
lowing passages from Kaiyyta will hear out my translation : 

WIT: WTri [ For these last words com¬ 

pare Vi'soanaihas comment on the NyayarSutra IX. 133, in note 180. ] I 
sxfrr %^TR^rf^%cTT 

TOWSWTS 1 f&fWfrfo, etc. 1 *Tf$tfcT i 3T*f 

^rfcrmfT i i \ i 

3j|p% I dtWf 1 

d’SHlftpT 3$wraC. And after having explained the KSrikS of “another” 
quoted by Patanjali, on the same subject, -Kaiyyata adds, “from this 
quotation by Patanjali it has been inferred that the former ICSrikSE ex¬ 
presses his opinion” : ’pfrPid 1 3 ^ f$TWT«-iT- 

KMlg:.—On another occasion Patanjali, in adapting himself to PSSnini’s 
use of the term jUti ( i. e.^Skrti ), observes in a somewhat poetical 
strain ( I. 2, 52, after the last words of the quotation from the BhSCshya 

in note 181 ) s afifaffelfT 1 

3drfriM*icqi fddT^rTrrfeW d [ Kaiyyata : ^TTf^TST feff 

^nftgfei^T etc. ] *. e., “if jnti has a fixed gender,—when¬ 

ever it has taken that gender, from birth to death it docs not abandon 

that gender. I mnst also call attention to another passage from the 
Mahabhashya, which likewise shows that jmi has, in Panini, Gautama’s 
sense of akrti, and which at the same time proves that Patanjali not 
only had a knowledge of the philosophical application of the latter term, 
hut, when speaking in his own name, uses akrti in the same manner in 
which it is used by Gautama. In the passage I am alluding to, he 
broaches the same problem which is proposed by the Nyaya-Sutras, but 
as a grammarian, and in reference to Panini, who has no term for 
genus, he comprises in his question merely the alternative whether the 
sense of a word in Panini implies “species” ( akrti ), or “individuality” 

{ dravya ). His answer is, that it comprises both, for those who maintain 
the former alternative are justified in their opinion by the Sutra 1. 2, 
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. As to vyakti, it occurs but once in the Sutras, viz,, I. 2, 51. 
and means there Hinga , a generic mark, which, in grammatical 
terminology, is gender . 1S3 The notion of individuality is not 
represented by a special word in the language of Panini; the 
nearest approach to it is his word adhikarana, as it is used in 
the rules II. 4,13, 15, and V. 3,43, where it is rendered by the 
commentators by dravya ‘substance. 9 The term viseshvct m ay 
be compared to adhikarana; but as it signifies “ the object to be 
qualified, 9 it is not the counterpart of jati, but of vises liana, 
‘the quality. 9 JS4 

The result of the foregoing comparison between Panini and 
Gautama must remove, I believe, every doubt as to the chrono¬ 
logical position of both. The expressions of Panini show that 
he had not even conceived so much as the philosophical pro- 

58, and those who incline towards the latter, by the Sutra I. 2, 64* 
Patanjali 3 s Introduction ( ed. Ballantyne, p. 40-42 ) : f% JJSTUiififc 

i i w i swqsrr ^rr^fT^°T gsrrftT 5r°ftcrif*t i 

—Whether Kcityayana 3 in using the expression 
( I. 4, 1, v. 3, of Calcutta edition ), merely adapted 
himself to the manner in which PSninl uses ^TlfcT, or whether he, too, 
had no yet a knowledge of Gautama’s definition would have remained 
doubtful, had he not availed himself, in another of his VSrttikas, of the 
term 2 krti exactly in the sense in which it is defined by the NySya 
Sutra—viz., in the Vtatika 5 ( ed. Calc. ) to VII. 1, 74 : 3T m\' 

and thought Patanjali observes that this 
VSrttika is superfluous, since its contents are a matter of course, we may, 
nevertheless, be thankful for its word 3Tlf>f^r, and the conclusions it 
enables us to draw in our present case.—Patanjali : ^ 3T I 

I f% 1 ft 3Tv# I ^cT- 

and Kaiyyata :.cT3T 

^fcT 1 

183. Vyakti is used in the same sense by KStySyana in the Varttika l 
( of the Calc. ed. ) to I. 2, 52. 

184. Compare II. 1, 67; also v. 5 ( ed. Calc. ) 

1S5. Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 151. 
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blem started and solved by Gautama. The very manner in 
which Patafljali is compelled to answer the question, whether 
‘thejsense of a word’ in Panini “implies species or individua¬ 
lity viz., that at one time it imples the former, and at another 
the latter, shows that philosophical investigations into the 
sense of the word’ had not yet troubled Panini’s mind. A 
mere difference of opinion between the grammarian and the 
Nyaya philosopher would be no proof for the posteriority of 
e latter, but the absence of the problem itself, in the Sutras 

° K ^“ m ’ f ’ 1 b ° ld ’ sufficient ground for this inference. A 
problem °f this kind could not have been slighted by Panini if 
e had been aware of it; it would have entered unconsciously 
as it were, into his terminology, and into the mode of deliver- 

ri‘ S . r f M ' J he 5 6 1S abundant evidence in Patafljali’s Great 
mmentary, that his training must have been a philosophical 
one; and it is Katyayana’s superioritv ^ P 

which inflicts on Panini a auantitv nf v- rsl Z* respect » 
with bi« » • • , q ntlty of Varttikas finding fault 

facts. P,riC ^ “ nphlloso P<‘ i eal treatment of grammatical 

“ar ms need,e!S t0 add that ">» 

™m„r ™seshika, which, from a grammatical 

° f lad as much claim to bLgTo, led 

Se fZ'af 8 a ” y ^ C ° n,PriSed “ "*■ W. 2, 60 « 

The fonnaaou vmferftifa, is to ght in ft. Gaga to V. 4, ,4 bu 

merely m the sense of visesha. * 


is “ important class of ancient works the chrono 

Z^ItZ ,he WMCh “ « Peculiar ^ten¬ 
or less ki^^^ "f contents are more 

matical wnrto u Panmi s work,—I mean the grum- 

PVha, PratisakhZ^ ThU-SmraTTnd w Umdi ' SUtms ’ DhUtl " 
Nirukta, the exegetical work of Yaska p Z ! ° them the 
with perhaps the exceminn aF ‘ EaCh ° f these works, 
unanimniisK, •. p op 0ne > if I am not mistaken is 

unanimously considered bv sjanotw,-* . , uusiaKen, is 

•Grammar of Panini. scholars, as prior to the 

or nofTwilf 100 ?^ 0 examine whether this view can be upheld 
or not, I will quote Professor Muller’s nn ;,i n , Upbeld 

luuers opinion on-the age of 
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the Unnadi-Sutras. “We do not know,” he says, by whom 

these Unadi affixes were first collected, nor by whom the Unadi 

• 

Sutras, as we now possess them, were first composed, All we 
can say is, that, as Panini mentions them, and gives several 
general rules with regard to them, they must have existed be¬ 
fore his time.” 

On the same subject, Dr. Aufrecht, to whom we are indebt¬ 
ed for a careful edition of the Unnadi-Sutras, together with a 
commentary by Ujjvaladatta, expresses himself thus 1S0 :—“We 
have no direct tradition as to the author of the sfttras. They 
were composed before the time of Panini, as they are referred to 
by him in two different passages of his Grammar. The fact, 
however, that both Yaska and the author of the above-quoted 
Karika [vix., to III. 3, 1] specify Sakatayana as the grammarian 
who derived all nouns from verbs, speaks in favour of Nagoji's 
conjecture, that the authorship is to be attriuted to Sakatayana. 
Nor> is this supposition entirely unsupported by the evidence of 
the sutras themselves. In one place (II. 38 ) we are told that 
the people of the north used the world karshaka for ‘a husband¬ 
man’; in another (IV. 128 ), that they employed kari in the 
meaning of ‘an artisan.’ This distinction refers to a period of 
the language of which no mention is made by any grammarian 
after Panini. In another rule (111. 144,) we find the name of Sa- 
kravarmana, an old grammarian who is only once more quoted 
namely, in Panini, VI. 1, 130. It is of some importance also, 
that the author of the sutras considers asman ( stone ) and 
bhuvana ( world) as Vaidika, whereas they are treated by 

Panini as words of common occurrence. These facts, even 

« 

when taken collectively, furnish no decisive evidence as to the 
authorship of the sutras, but they show, at all events, that they 
were composed a cpnsiderable time before Panini.’'’ 

/ 

186. “Ujjvaladatta’s Commentary on the UnSdi-Sutras, edited from 
a Manuscript in the Library of the East India House, by Theodor 
Aufrecht, Bonn, 1859 ” Preface, p. viii.—The Uno^di-Sutras were 
first published in the Calcutta edition of the SiddhSnta-kaumudT, after* 
wards reprinted—without any further consultation of MSS*, but with, 
deteriorations, by— Dr, Boehtlingk, Compare note 53* 
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I have in the first instance, to demur to the correctness of 
one of these ‘facts,’ which, if it were real, would dispense 
with any further proof of the Unnadi-Sutras having preceded— 
not, indeed, Panini, for such an inferenee would always 
remain hazardous — but his grammatical work. It is true that 
grammarian speaks twice of Unnadis, but he never speaks of 
Unnadi-Swtras. 187 The former term merely implies a list of 
Unnadi affixes, and may imply, according to analogous expre¬ 
ssion in Panini, a list of words formed with these affixes; 138 
hut it can never imply a work which treats of these affixes and 
these formations, like the Unnadi-Sutras which we are speak¬ 
ing of. Between a list of Unnadis—affixes or words—and 
Unnadi-Sutras, there is all the difference which exists between 
.a lexicographical and a grammatical work. All the conclusions, 
therefore, which are based on the identity of both, vanish 
.at once. 

With the conjecture of Nagojibhatta I shall deal hereafter; 
hut when Dr. Aufrecht quotes the meaning of kUrshaka, hus¬ 
bandman,’ and of kari, ‘artisan’ as proving his conclusion, I 
candidly confess that I do not understand how the fact of 
these words having been used by the people of the north, in 
the sense given, can have the remotest bearing on the point at 
issue, even if in the whole stretch of the voluminous grammati¬ 
cal literature subsequent to Panini, all of which, of course, 
is covered by his assertion, no grammarian had made mention 
of the distinction he is adverting to. 189 The Unnadi-Sutras 
profess to give such information as is not contained in Panini’s 
work; he himself informs us of this character of the Unnadi 
list in the two rules alleged. It is but natural, therefore, that 
we should find in these two Unnadi rules, as indeed we find in 
the Sutras of Panini' 


18?. III. 3, 1 : 31®^; and III. 4, ?6 : I 

188. Vaidyatiatha on the ParibbSsha SnftT’TfiCWfvf—: 

189. And has this question—which portion of the grammatical 
literature is later than PSnini ? been so finally that, at present, any 
•one is allowed to speak of it as a matter ef course ? 
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But even assuming thut tny inability to understand tills 
premise of Dr. Aufrecht only proves my own incapacity, I 
might go further and aslc—What proof does there exist that 
these two Sutras, which have nothing characteristic or peculiar 
in them, were not added to the original Sutras at a later time, 
since Dr. Aufrecht himself has shown that the genuineness of 
sixteen Sutras was suspected by Ujjvaladatta himself ? And 
I may add — Are there not, for instance, in a valuable commen¬ 
tary on more than 300 of these Unnadi-Sutras, composed by 
Nrsimha, who lived Samvat 1577, or 1520 after Christ, at least 
in the MS. I have consulted, not only many readings which 
differ from the text of Ujjvaladatta, as edited by Dr. Aufrecht, 

but three Sutras the substance of which is now in the Comen- 
tary, and three Sutras which are neither met with in the text 
of Bhattoji nor in that of Ujjvaladatta ? 190 It seems, there¬ 
fore, that with the actual doubts we must entertain as to the 
originality of several Unnadi-Sutras, it is by no means safe to 
appeal to two or any such Sutras for chronological evidence, 

190. Between the Sutras III. 60 and 61 we read in the E. I. H. 
MS 98 of Nrsimha s Svaramanjart ( on accentuation )—where these 
Unnadi-Sutras occur—a Sutra which is neither amongst those of Ujjvala- 

datta, nor in his Commentary, viz. : il Comm. : WTOtfcT 

l fkit W 1 l Between IV. 2 and 3, 

it has a Sutra the contents—but not the wording—of which are embodied 
ia Ujjvaladatta’s Sutra IV. 2 : ftW » Comm. : ftfogpim: ft* I 

i^tg: I Between XV. 90 and 91 : 

( its substance occurs in the commentary on Sutra IV. 90 )} Comm. : 

i uml sfrfc* i.(?) i arp*rfir ?&Rr ; and. 

( embodied also in the Commentary of Ujjvaladatta ) U 
Comm. : mfaGBSfmi l I 'OTRftftT I W TOP. 

Before V. 28, it mentions a Sutra which is neither amongst those of 
Ujjvaladatta nor embodied in his Commentary : II Comm. : ^rifcT 

I I etc. Before V. 52 which precedes 

V, 70, and follows V. 69 and the new Sutra C i. V. 69 the new 
SGtra-52. 70 ) : II Comm. : * I I ; 

this Sutra, too is neither amongst the Sutras nor in the Commentary of 
Ujjvaladatta. 
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unless they be able to show cause why they should not be 
ranked amongst the additions of later times. 191 

And again, what possible conclusion as to the chronological 

^relation of the Unnadi-Sutras 'to Panini can be drawn from 

another quotation made by Dr. Aufrecht ? Sakravarmana, 

he says, is once quoted by the Unnadi-Sutras, and “only once 

more , namely , in PaninV\ I will make no remark on these 

latter words. That they are quoted by both is undeniable; but 

since it happens that both Dr. Aufrecht and I have quoted 

Panini, does it follow that either of us lived a ‘considerable 
• * 

time’ before the other, or before any other writer who may 
also have quoted Panini ? When, however. Dr. Aufrecht 
points out that the author of the Unnadi-Sutras ‘considers 
asman (stone ) and bhuvana ( world ) as Vaidika, whereas they 
are treated by Panini as words of common occurrence,” I, 
too, lay much stress on the statement contained in this passage 
of the Unnadi-Sutras, but by it arrive at the very opposite in- 
ference to that which has suggested itself to him. For, if Panini 
treated these words which occur in the Vedas as words of 
common life, and, on the other hand, the author of the Sutras in 
question had ceased to use them in his conversational speech,. 

191. Dr. Anrrecht himself observes ( p. ix ) with perfect accuracy : 
“the unadisutras have not been handed down to us in their original 
from. It was not the intention of the author to give a complete list 
of all the unadi-words, but merely to collect the most important of 
them. Hence we frequently meet with the sentence : 
various other words, too,’ or 3T^*qtsftr ‘the same suffixes are found 

in other words, too.’ ” The former of these expressions, quoted by Dr. 
Aufrecht, occurs, indeed, five times and the latter once; and Patailjali 
says in his KSrikS to III. 3, 1, and in his comment on it : Tfitir 

II JTfftfKT ^ II 

H sn^i i rf gf ggfcrai: n n 

Bfpnf&i nmft i * srsjfcr Since, then, 

the UnnSdis are admitted, even by Patanjali, to be an incomplete list,, 
and if there is evidence to prove that at recent periods writers permitted 
themselves to supply the deficiencies, it will be admitted that my hesitation 
i s not a hypercritical one. 
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> * 

and records the fact that they belong, not only to literary 
language, but to that of the very oldest literature,—I do not 
conclude that such facts “show, at all events, that they ( the 
Uaaadi-Sutras) were composed a considerable time before 
Panini; ” but I conclude that Panini lived in that Vaidika age 
when asman and bhuvana were as well Vaidika as common 
words, and therefore required no distinctive remark of his; 
that on the contrary, the author of the two Unnadi-Sutras in 
question belonged to a period when these words had become 
obsolete in common life,—in short, that Panini lived a 
considerable time before this grammarian. 

An inference, however, of such importance'as this could 
not be considered as resting on sufficiently solid ground if there 
were no other means of establishing it than two Sutras of a 
work avowedly open to interpolations at various periods of 
Sanskrit literature. 

In order to support it with stronger arguments, I must raise 
a previous question, which does not concern the Unnadi- 
Sutras alone — the question, whether or not Panini was the origi¬ 
nator of all the technical terms he employs in his work ? Since 
he adverts several times, in his rules, to grammarians who pre¬ 
ceded him, 192 it would probably—not necessarily—be possible 
to answer this question if we possessed the works of these 
grammarians. Sakatayana’s grammar seems indeed, to have 
come down to us, but though, in such a case it would be within 
my reach, it must still remain at present a sealed book to me, 
and I must treat it like the works of Gargya, Kasyapa, and the 
other predecessors of Panini who merely survive in name and 
fame. 193 ’ * 


192. See note 97. . * * . : ’ ■ ■ 

.193, The knowledge that Sska^yana’s Grammar exists, and is- 

preserved amongst the treasures of the Library of the Home Government. 

* 

for India, we owe, like so much of .our knowledge of Sanskrit, literature, 
to the lamented. Professor Wilson, who speaks of it in . his Mackenzie 
Collection, vol. I p. 160. Many years ago I obtained sight of the 
precious volume; but as it is written on palm leaves in the Hals 

Kernata character, and as I could not attempt to make it out without 

” * „ ■ ' • * * ' * 

12 P. 
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There are, in my opinion, two Sutras of Panini which may 
serve as a clue through the intricacies of this problem. 

In five important rules of his, Panini states that, on principle 
he will exclude from his Grammar certain subjects, as they do 
not fall within his scope. But since he gives reasons for doing 
so, he at the same time enables us to infer what he considered 
his duty, as a grammarian, to teach. 194 Amongst these rules, 
one ( 1. 2, 53) referring to a subject touched on by him in a 

a magnifying glass, and then only with much difficulty, I was com- 
“Delled to abandon my desire of mastering its contents. It is to be 
hoped now that a learned, laborious, and competent Sanskrit scholar 
will transcribe and publish this awkward MS., and thus relieve Sanskrit 
studies from a suspense which no one can feel more keenly than I do 
in writing these lines. I must add, at the same time, that doubts 
have been lately expressed to me whether this MS. contains really 
the original work of ^akatayana, or merely a Grammar founded 
on his. 

194. These rules are I. 2, 53-57. They contain PSnini’s gram¬ 
matical creed, and are the key-stone of his work. But all that the 
editor of Panini has to offer with respect to them is the following 
attempt at an epigram ( vol. II, p. 47 ) • “ Panini makes an expedi¬ 
tion against his predecessors/’ And thus, in taking up that which 
is merely incidental, and, compared with the subject itself, quite 
irrelevant, he completely leads the reader away from the real impor¬ 
tance of these rules. The Kasikfi, It is true, mentions that Panini 
differs in the principles he lays down in these rules from previous 
grammarians; but it is far from making a joke or concentrating the 
'essence of its comment on so futile a point. It shows, on the contrary, 
the full bearing of these rules, and, I believe, it would have done 
still better had it embodied in its gloss the remarks of Patanjali on 
some of these Sutras. At all events, the commentary of the KSsikS 
on them was deemed important enough even by Dr, Boehtlingk to 
be quoted by him on this occasion in its full extent, though his reason 
for doing so is merely to show the "expedition of Panini against his 
predecessors.” %i The whole” (viz., this expedition ) he writes in 
introducing the KasikS, “becomes sufficiently clear through an excellent 

commentary, I mean the Kfisikdrvrtii, which will make any other remark super m 
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Previous Sutra, says : 44 Such matter will not be taught by me, 
for it falls under the category of conventional terms, which 
are settled ( and therefore do not require any rule of mine; 
it ter ally : for it has the authority of a sanjffi of conventional 
term ).” To these words Pataftjall appends the following gloss 
* c 'When Panini speaks of conventional terms which he will not 
teach, because they are settled, does he mean, by this expression 
such technical terms as ti> ghu, bha f and the like ? No ; for 


fluents.* 9 As the quotation he then gives from the KSllkSi is the only 

&YI&3 of any extent* in Ms whole second volume , and its he assumes all the 

st-ppearance of treating it with that minute and critical and conscien¬ 

tious circumstantiality which even in an incidental quotation must 
1->e; extremely welcome,—I mean by giving the various readings of 
his MSS. = 829 ; “]?” = M$. 2440 of the East India 

House- wrongly described by him at p. liv. ), by recording the omissions 
in either of them, even so far as the omission of a 4 is concerned, 

Ixa, short, as he gives us in his lengthened and highly valuable extract 
from the KSsikS a specimen of his editorial character, I considered it 
my duty to make a comparison of his edition of portion of the K3£ika 
with the two MSS. named and used by him. For though I was 
perfectly well acquainted with his so-called Commentary on Panini, 
and though it has been my thorough conviction for very many years 
•fclaat his curtailed reprint of the Calcutta edition—I will not qualify 
it now otherwise—by suppressing important texts and by propagating 
errors which, even in a reprint, arc not excusable, has been more an 
impediment to a conscientious study of Sanskrit grammar, and of 
IPSCnini in particular, than his very imperfect commemtatorial remarks 
may have done service to beginners,— though my opinion of the 
literary activity of Dr. Boehtlingk was the result of a careful study 
of* his works, and was by no means founded on occasional errors of 
Ibis, or formed in disregard of all the difficulties he had to contend 
with;—in short, though not all the imperfections of his writings — if 
tfteyy amounted only to such — would ever have induced me to stint the 
sfctare of indulgence which I hold ought to be always and largely 
swarded to laborious and honest work, whatever be its failings, I have 
considered it my duty to make this comparison since, within the 
cXiain of the peculiar circumstances which weigh on his edition of 
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sanjna is here the same as sahjmna, ‘understanding’ (i.e. a name 
which has a real meaning, that may be traced etymologically ).’ 
And Kaiyyata enlarges upon these words in the following strain: 
**, The question of Pataiijali is suggested by the rule of analogy. 
His answer is in the negative, because context itself has a 
greater weight than ( mere) analogy. Now, though such terms 
as tl , ghu, bha, and the like, are settled terms, this circumstance 

f ' , 

P&aimi and on some of his other editions , too, the point I wanted to 
ascertain, once more, did not so much concern a question of scholar¬ 
ship as one of scientific reliability* The result of my comparison 
was this* Dr. Boehtlingk records at his quotation from the KitsiMi 
to I. 2, 53, the various readings of MS. A • ( for B 

), (for f&IFFrf ( for 

B X and ?piT R ( for B-3PTT ); but he does not say that A 

reads the last words : 8TTRT ^KT ( sic ) ?lcT.—At I. 2. 54. 

he mentions that MS^ A has omitted the word but be does not 

state that A reads sqrfr; instead of B’s reading nor that B lias 

a. marginal note on the word which runs thus : 

SWr*r: i And he edits on bus 

own authority—without any remark whatever—— which is 
perfectly meaningless— while both MSS. read I. 2, 6 5, 

he mentions that A has omitted and tR 2 ?; moreover that B readls : 

) rRU ; but he does not say that A omits 
also *TfaFrr% before -cR^r, and adds before the last words STfTr ^Cfcf- 
And what is much worse, he not only edits , 

while both MSS. read , but which 

is simple nonsense^- while both MSS* have the intelligible reading 

— At I. 2, 56, he observes that ^fcT is omitted in B and 
Win A; but he does not mention that instead of B’s 0 5RT°TRTci: I 3TSR, 
etc., A reads • ^T^TT°TCRTf, etc .; nor does he mention that B reads 

f% srtlT While A reads m: f%3C: f% fT^T >R%*r; but, again, 
be edits, without any remark whatever, aiqfwpriTrqcSrTtl, which is 
ungrammatical 3 in spile of the concurrent and correct reading of both 
MSS.; ( or A see before),—His remarks 

'at-1, 2, 67,* are' that A omit* erf^Kf—iTfff:, and that B reads 
f for A ^ ), ’iftiTT'RT: ( for A 'TRTTT'T^ ), and ( for A STsq^mf ), 

3fet he does not record the various inaccuracies of A, which are essen” 
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would not have been a sufficient reason in an etymological work 
( like that of Panini ) for leaving them untaught, for they have 
no etymology. 5 ‘Understanding,’ (as Patafljali paraphrases 
sanjna ) means mentally entering into, understanding the com¬ 
ponent parts of a word, [ or it means the words which admit 
of this mental process. ]” 195 ' * ■ 

From this rule of Panini and the commentaries alleged we 
learn therefore 

1. That his Grammar does not treat of those sahjMs or 
conventional names which are known and settled otherwise. 


tial for those not acquainted with this MS., in order that they may. 
form an opinion on it and on its relation to the readings of B. Thus 
he omits stating that A reads the commencing words 
that it omits m and reads JSRTf’Cf for B*s more 

correct reading gTOf* > But Dr. Boehtlink likewise does 

not mention that B has a marginal note to the word . viz., 

( sic ) ; that A reads % for B*s ( in the com¬ 
mencement ); that B adds § after ( last line of his page 48 )j 

that A reads for B rf4tTO^T ( hrst line of his page 

49 ), and ht for B d sgc»n«js%. And to crown the edition 

of this portion of the “excellent commentary, I mean the KZsikdr 
vrtti, which will make all further explanation superfluous,” Dr. 
Boehtlingk prints without a single remark ( p. 49, line 4 ), 
iTOTFTfafcT ; when A has the following passage z 
^ SfFT *TT l ( su. ), whereas B gives the complete 

sentence in this way : W^rWTUcT: \ 

—And such is his edition of even an easy text of a commentary 
to only fine Sutras of PSnini,—of a commentary, too, so pompously 
announced by himself, and laid before the public with so much appea 

ranee of care and conscientiousness ! 

195. PSnini, 1.2,53: =Rr% s 4 Patanjali : f% *TT 

ctWIFTFTOftl'^ > 1 tfSTH Kaiyyata: 

f% *rr <«n i srsn t ^T^fri i srprrat: i 
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2. That this term sahjna must be understood in our rule to 
concern only such conventional names as have an etymology. 

3. That it applies also to grammatical terms which admit of 
an etymology, but not to those which are merely grammatical 
symbols. 

4. That such terms as ti, ghu and bha f were known and 
settled before Pmini's Grammar , but that, nevertheless, they 
are defined by Panini because they are not etymological terms. 

Having thus obtained, through the comment of Pataftjali on 
the SOtra in question, a means by which to judge of the origi¬ 
nality of Panini’s terms,-we must feel induced to test its accuracy 
before we base our inferences on it; and the opportunity of do¬ 
ing so is afforded not merely by the technical symbols which 
Patafijali himself names,—we easily ascertain that Panini has 
given a definition of them,—but also by another of these impor¬ 
tant five Sutras. This Sutra (I. 2, 56 ) says :‘“Nor shall 1 teach 

f 

the purport of the principal part of a compound ( pradhana ), or 
that of an affix ( pratyaya ), because they, too, have been settled 
by others ( i.e. people know already from other authorities, 
that in a compound the sense of the word gravitates towards its 
principal part, and in derivative towards the affix. )” 196 

Thus we learn here from Panini himself that the term 
pratyaya ( affix ) was employed before he wrote his work; and 
if Patafijali’s interpretation be correct, Panini, who also makes 
use of this term, must have left it undefined, since it has an 
etymology and was “settled” in his time. And such, indeed, 
is the case. Panini uses the word pratyaya many times ( e. g. 
I. 1, 61. 62. 69; 2, 41. 45; 3, 63. etc.), he heads with it a whole 
chapter which extends over three books of his work, yet he 
gives no definition whatever of its sense. Finding, then, that 
Patafijali’s comment is confirmed by Panini’s own words, we 
may proceed; and we then obtain the result that the Sutras 
employ but do not explain such terms, for instance, as 
prathama (nominative ), dvitlya (accusative), trtiya ( instru- 

196. PS^ini, I. 2, 56 : There is 

no BhSshya on this rule. 
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mental ), chaturthi ( dative ), panchaml ( ablative ), shashthi 
C genitive ) and saptaml ( locative ). And the commentators 
apprise us that these words were technical names used by the 
eastern grammarians, which are referred to by Panini in some 
of his rules. 197 We likewise meet in his work with such terms 
as samasa (compound 11. 1, 3 ), tatpurusha (11. 1, 22), 
avyayibhava ( II. I, 5 ), bahuvrihi ( 11. 2, 23 ), krt ( HI. 1, 93 ), 
taddhita ( IV. 1, 76 ), etc. etc. : he enumerates all the special 
compounds or affixes which fall under these heads, but does 
not give any definition whatever of the meaning of these 
names. Again, the commentaries, in adverting to them, tell 
us that the terms expressing compounds, for instance, belong 
to “older grammarians.” 

When, on the other hand, we see that he does give a 
definition of kavmadharaya (1. 2, 42 ) or of samyoga ( I. 1, 7 ), 
or of anmasika ( I. 1, 8 ) terms which are conventional and 
admit of an etymological analysis, we are at once compelled 
to infer that he was the first who employed these technical 
names in the sense stated by him* And this conclusion would 
apply with equal force to all other terms of a similar kind 
which do not merely head an enumeration of rules but are 
clearly defined by him, e. g. to savaina (1. 1, 9), prag/hya 
Cl. 1, 11). l°P a ( I- 60 ), hrasva, dirgha, pluta .( I. 2, 27 ), 
udlitta ( 1. 2, 29 ), anudatta (I. 2, 30 ), svarita ( I. 2, 31 ), 
aprkta (1. 2, 41), etc. etc. Nor do I believe that this conclusion 
becomes invalidated in those instances in which Panini gives 
a definition, while yet there may be a strong presumption that 
the term defined was already used in his time, for it seems 
to me that, in such a case, his definition either imparted an 
additional sense to the current term, and, in reality thus 
created a new term of his own, or had a special bearing on 
the technical structure of his own work. When, for instance, 
he defines the term dvandva,™ though there is a probability 


197. II. 3, 46. 2. 3. 13. 30. 7 etc. 

198. II. 2, 29 : SFT- I 
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that this term was used by previous grammarians, 199 his 
definition may have corrected the current notion on the subject 
implied by it, as I infer from the lengthened discussion of 
PatafljalL Or, when he uses- the term upasarjana in one of 
those five rules already mentioned thus allowing us to con¬ 
clude that it was a current term in his time, 200 and still appears 
to define it in two other rules, 201 hi§ definition is in reality 
no definition at all; it merely instructs the pupil how he may 

recognise an upasarjana rule in his work. 202 

¥ 

199. KasikS ( MS. 829, E. I. H. ) on I. 2, 57 : cMT ^ 

i i i ^q^r4srwr^?r- 

I l MS. 2440, E. I. H„ reads *153$ 

instead of but both readings are objectionable, as we may 

infer from the Mahabhashya on II. 1, 20 : I 

I Esf^JJT'Tcrrfjr'tR: I tffSigff^qeTTarmi^r: etc.; and 
these Identical words reoccur in the MahShhSshya to II. I, 49. Neither 
of the terms hahuvnhi s avyayibhrwa, or tatpurusha is explained by Panini.— 
Compare also note 44, and my Dictionary, v. I 

200. I. 2, 57 r ^ ! 

- - 201. I. 2, 43 : I. 2, 44 : 

i 

202.'.In the foregoing remarks I have drawn a distinct line between 

gives of a term,—as when he says “abhyasia 
are the two syllables constituting a reduplicated base*’ ( VI. 1,5 ) 9 or 
pratipadika is that which has a sense but is neither a verbal root nor 
an affix ( I. 2, 45 ); and the enumeration he makes ( I. 3# 1 ), or 
pratyaya ( affix) is that which is treated from the beginning of the 
third book up to the end of the fifth” ( III. 1, 1 ). For I hold that 
P^nini could not, at one time, feel the necessity of defining the linguistic 
properties of a grammatical category, and at another leave unexplained 
the no.ion, for instance, of a verbal root, an affix, a particle, and so on, 
while using these terms extensively unless these notions were sufficiently 
clear at the time he wrote, and his grammatical purposes were attained 
by stating what application he gave to these terms in his work. An 
evidence of the plausibility of this view is afforded e. g . by the terms 
Ztmanepada and parasmaipada. In rules VI.* 3, 7 and 8, Panini mentions 
t these terms are used by grammarians,” which expression can 
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To extend this inference to purely grammatical symbols 
like those mentioned by Patafljali, e. g ., gha, shask, luk, slu, 
lup. etc. etc., would be wrong, after the remark of this gram¬ 
marian; for, as we learn from him, that they are not sahjhas 
m the sense m which Panini uses this word in his rule I. 2 
53, we cannot decide to what extent he may have invented 

these names, or whether he even invented any of them, since 

Patafljali distinctly tells us, as we have seen, that ti, ghu bha 
were terms already know to Panini. 

_ If ' then we a PP!y the test we have obtained to the Unnadi- 
Sutras, we shall have, in the first place, to observe that the 
technical, and, the same time, significant names which would 
fall under the category of Panini’s rule (1.2,53), and which 
are not only used in, but are indispensable to, the mechanism 
of these Sutras are the following : abhyasa, avyaya, udatta, 
upadha, apasarga, dirgha, dhatu, pada, vrddhi, lopa, sampra- 
sarana, hrasva?™ Amongst these, Panini gives no definition 
whatever of dhatu ; for his explanation is merely an enumera¬ 
tion (I 3, 1 ) , and the same remark applies to upasarga ( I. 
4, 59 ), and perhaps to vrddhi ( I. 1, 1 ) tmd avyaya ( I. 1, 37,’ 
38, etc.). It is probable, therefore, that Panini did notinvent 
these terms, but referred to them as of current use. On the 
other hand, he distinctly defines hrasva, dirgha, udatta, 
upadha, lopa, samprasarana, and abhycisa™* The term pada 
is also defined by him, but it seems that he merely extended 
current application for his own purposes, since the commen¬ 
taries tell us that “the former grammarians” gave a definition 
of the terms for compounds, and this definition contains the 


only mean that they were in use before he wrote; and in rules I. 4 , 99 
and 100 he enumerates the conjugation endings comprised under these 
denominations, but gives no definition of the terms themselves, 

203. E. g,l. 1 2.. 15. 27. 32. 48.—II. 16. 69. 66 .—III. 114.— 
IV. 65. 146. 144.—V. 19, etc. 

204. I. 2, 27 : 2, 29 s 3 ^:.- 

I. 1 , 65 : 3tRT.—I. 1 , 60 : ^^ffi ssfa:.—I. 1, 45 : 

VI. 1,4: ( comp, also note 44 ). 
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word pada. That the Unnadi-Sutras contain no definition 

of any technical word requires no confirmation from me. 

* 

Now, had Panini not written the five Sutras ( I. 2, 53-57) 
in which he explains the method of his Grammar, or had he 
explained all the technical terms used by him, the absence 
of a definition of such terms in the Unnadi-Sutras would not 
justify us in arriving at any conclusion as regards the mutual 
relation of the two works. But since we know that Panini 
does not define all his terms; and, on the other hand, that 
a treatise like the Unnadi-Sutras uses those terms which are 
defined by him, and exactly in the same sense in which they 
occur in his work, the only possible conclusion is that this 

treatise was written later than the Grammar of Panini. And 
this also must have been the opinion of Ujjvaladatta and 
Bhattojidikshita, for both grammarians, in their comment on 
an Unnadi-Sutra, which is an original one, if any be, since it 
treats of a whole category of Unnadi words, state in the plain¬ 
est possible language that this Sutra is given as one exception 
to a rule of Panini. 205 Nay, we owe to Dr. Aufrecht himself 
a very interesting passage from Vimala' s Mpamaln, which 
distinctly ascribes the authorship of these Unnadi-Sutras to 
Vararuchi. But as Vararuchi is a name of Katyayana also, 200 
this work seems to intimate that Katyayana completed the 
Grammar of Panini, not only in his Varttikas, but in the im¬ 
portant work which concerns us here. 207 . 

205. Unnadi-Sutra, IV, 226 : _ 

Ujjvaladatta : .( Panini, VI. 2, 139 ) 

rrra T**fo**n*wi%. -■ ctw^idikshita 

( Siddh.-k. p. 204 6 , 1 . 6 ) ... gf 5 f 

srra i • 

206. See also Aacient Sanskrit Literature, p. 240. 

20?. I subjoin a literal copy of this extract from the edition of Dr. 
Aufrecht, p. is, : i| tg: i ,| 

kMT wrm5*rfor£ir$- i srgrgsrctflwn ( ms. ) 

i ^ vrafcrafr t 

P^*it srffttnf*! i i ftqTyrfarfittcfl^'pn'oq’snizf gm n» 

•s “i 
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Although it follows from all these premises that the treatise 
on the Utmadi-words, the existing collection of Unnadi-Sutras, 
is later than the Grammar of Panini, there still remains the 
question : What relation exists between the latter work and 
a list of XJnnadi-affixes or words which Panini twice quotes in 

his rules ? 

Yaska relates, in an interesting discussion on the derivation 
of nouns, that there were in India two classes of scholars, the 
one comprising the Nairuktas, or etymologists ( his commenta¬ 
tor Durga adds : except Gargya ), and the grammarian Snka- 
tayana ; the other consisting of some of the Vaiyakaranas, or 
grammarians, and the etymologist Gargya. The former main¬ 
tained that all nouns are derived from “verbal rootsthe 
latter that only those nouns are so derived in which accent 
and formation are regular, and the sense of which can be 
traced to the verbal root, which is held to be their origin. 
They denied, as Yaska tells us, the possibility of assigning an 
origin to such words as go , “cow”, asva, “horse,” purusha, 
“man.” 208 Now, it is this latter description of words which 

He adds to this quotation the following curt rebuke : “ This assertion, 

which makes Vararuci older than Panini, has no claim to probability." 
But I must ask—Is there one single word in this passage which justifies, 
in the slightest degree, the stricture passed by Dr. Aufrecht on Vimala ? 
The latter says, “ To illustrate ( or to make clear ) the UnnSdi affixes, 
Vararuchi composed the ( Unnadi ) Sutras as a separate work. xie 
draws a distinction therefore, as I have already done, between the Unnadi 
list and the Sutras on them; but where does he say that Vararuchi is 
older than PSmni ? Dr. Aufrecht evidently mistook his own conclusions, 
quoted above, which precede this passage from Vimala s Rvpamnln, for 
the opinion of the latter work. Having first established his conclusions 
in the manner we have seen, he" seems never to have doubted that any 
writer can differ from his view. Therefore, when meeting with Vimala, 
who reports that Vararuchi is the author of the UnnSdi Sutras, he up¬ 
braids this poor grammarian with having made Vararuchi older than 

PSnini. 

* 

208. See Roth’s jyUrukta, I. 12; Muller’s Ancient Sanskrit Literature, 
p. 164; and Aufrecht’s UnnSdi-Sutras, p. vi, vii. Yaska, according to 
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is the subject of the Unnadi list: they are the Unnadi words. 
We must ask, therefore, did Panini belong, as regards his 
linguistic notions, to the Nairuktas or to the “some of the 
Vaiyakaranas ?” 

Since the former designation is chiefly applied to the 
exegetes of the Vaidika texts, and the latter is emphatically 
used by the grammarians, it seems probable that Panini, in 
this question of the derivability of Unnadi words, would stand 
on the side of these Vaiyakaranas. And this unquestionably 
is the opinion of Patafljali, as may be judged from the follow¬ 
ing facts In the rules VII. 1, 2, Panini teaches, amongst 
other things, that when an affix contain the letters dh, or kh, 
or chh, these letters are merely grammatical symbols, the real 
values of which are severally ey, in, iy. To this rule Katyayana 
appends the remark that the Unnadi affixes form an exception, 
when Patafljali explains this view of the author of the Varttikas 
by the instances sankho, sand ho ; for though these words are 
formed with the affixes kha and dha, the letters dh and kh, in 
their affixes, are real, not symbolical. “And,” continues 
Katyayana, in t.wo subsequent Varttikas, “though Panini 
speaks himself, in Sutra III. 1, 29, of an affix iyahg (not 
chhahg, as might be expected according to rule VII. 1 2 ) 

this does not invalidate my exception, for the latter is based 
on the circumstance that Panini treats in his rule VII. 1, 2, not 
of verbal but of nominal bases.” “True,” rejoins Patafljali; 
“ but Katyayana might have spared this discussion, for " nominal 


the present edition, adds to the three instances given the word also. 

He can scarcely have meant the word “elephant,” which is not a krl, 
but a regular taddhita derivative of hasta :■ nor does this word occur in 
the Unnadi-Sutras. It seems therefore probable that he said, or at least 
th. t*.I UfcM. wo«, W Bat „ ^ « “ 

events in the MS. at my command, writes ffdIRT, I do not venture upon 

more than a conjecture that the latter words are to be corrected in the 
text of the Nirukta : \ 
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bases formed with Uonadi affixes are bases which have no gram¬ 
matical origin’’ 20 * 

In rale, VII 3, 50, Panini teaches that the letter th in the 

affix tha has the value of ik; that tha , therefore, means in 

« 

reality i/ca 310 in rule V1L 4, 13, that a long vowel a, i, u, 
becomes short before the affix ka; 211 in VIII. 2, 78, that the 
short vowels i and u become long before a radical consonant r 
and v, if these consonants are followed by another consonant; 212 
in VIII. 3,59, that the s of an affix is changed under certain 


209. vir. 1, 2 : WRKtww;.—A VSrttika ; 

ff5ftorri%5r^' i r!.- i ~Patafijaii: eraWisfat-trfrfaft ( comp. 

Un. S. I. 101. 104 ). —VSrttika : WI^^5J ! Wra;.-*-'BataajaU s 

( 333 . 1, 29 ) -'iraKR# 5Tlfer etc. —VSrttika : itrftf- 
yf^fifi-?rr«iT=s : Er nfh?r: —-Patanjaii; snf^foi^rFTr^ wra: t nf a i- 

210. " VII. 3, 50 : 7^5A VSrttika : HfTcra^ %^t#^PTfSrfcPRr- 

sffipfa:.—Patanjaii : . S.wJITSffaT tTpra l ^ 5 : guj: ^ftrs: ( comp. 

Un. S. I. 105; XV. 104 ) etc.-VSrttika : Patanjaii 

( after a lengthened discussion asks and answers ) 5 5tftT*Nfi 

W afxRot;: 1 gvoirsNlSsgctraxffi HlftT'lR'ElfET i I'Plf'T 'OT5', 

JTWfftf ( comp. V. 2, 35, where the affix is not a krt, but a taddhita ). 

■ 211. VII. 4, 13 : EfiScu.—VSrttika t erfediK 0 ! 

I— Patadjali : %SyfT 1 f% I 

1 fiftr nr 1 ■ eras to ( ms. tot ) ( cf. Urn s. 111. .40) 1 

otiff «TtR 5ET»X I tT HtJii^sjjssgctrarfJf TTlfdlf^lf'T etc. 

• -212; VIII .'% 78: tmpriSI:—A VSrttika: 

Ilfh^r:.—Patafljali : 3:qtTTcfr#f%S«rraf¥rRg' I i , t HfcI'I'ij >ft% : ' 

fl'3 : r r ii arwri^r n l^rffer: ( MS. srvTOfafc ) n 1 

VSrttika 's gvstisftqf srfcl^vrsj. —Patahjali : HtnjrrgfRm 
1 fcRtff: v fh’Tfflfd ...... but aftet some discussion he concludes : 

faflrsrftpfcrsr ?j-( ms; =iTf?ar)i atrjix^jffsgt'raifd HTf%Tficti;ifh 

( Cf. Un, S. V. 49 ) ; and again. S'lt ^ 

1 3tJT[r(%Eri%% t f!' err 3 *! 1 tff^r^f^ 1 
SrftyfsrtfiRftfc ( Cf. Un. S. IV. 142 ). ' 
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conditions to sh. 213 To all these rules Katyayana takes excep¬ 
tion by excluding from them the Unnadi words. Thus kahtha, 
prntha, santha, are formed with the affix tha which does not 
mean ika; raka and dhaka retain their long a before the affix 
ka; from jr is derived jivr, not jivr, kiri and giri form their dual 
kiryos and giryos, not kiryos and giryos; and in the words krsara, 
dhUsara, the s has not become sha; while, on the other hand, 
this change has taken place in varsha and tarsha , 21 ± though the 


213. VIII. 3, 59 : Vsrttika : ^ 

srfcTW.. Patanjali : 3qrf%%*=ft | gy^ ; | 

i —vsrttika: 

Patafijali • l I I ftxrff I r[ I 

etc. ( cf. Un. S. HI. 73 . 62 ). 

21^. In the E. I. H. MS. of the MahsbhSshya and in the Calcutta 


edition of Pahini the instances to Vlir. 3, 59, v. 2, are SR? and cf# 
( instead of <pf and ); hut it is evident that this reading is erroneous ; 
for, in his first Varttika, KatySyana intends to show that PSnini’s rule 
is too wide ,* and, in the second, that it is too narrow, if applied to 


certain Unnfdi words. Compare also the Commentary on the UnnSdi- 
Sutra III. 62. It is needless to observe once more that in this, as in 
all similar instances, the reprint of Dr. Boehtlingk has simply continued 
the mistake of the Pandits, “though it always assumes the air of having 
taken its information from the MSS. Thus, in this very Varttika, the 


Calcutta edition has a misprint and Df. Boehtlingk writes - 

not the Calcutta edition, but— u Ein vUrttika * ( sic )/* as 

if this reading were an original one. But the E. I. H. MS. of the 
MahsbhSshya reads quite correctly : and Kaiyya^a has 

even a special remark to the effect, that though the UnnSdi-Sutra III. 73 
(comp, also 70 ) teaches the affi K the Varttika and BhXshya 

write ^ ( ofwhich ^ is the genitive ), because this affix is ft* 
viz. arff. (MS tit) 

Un. s. hi. 73 ) i HUFiftcr: i 

In all these ^stances, and others too ( e . g . to VII. 2, 8, v. 1 of the 

a C ‘ 6 ' ’ E ‘ L H - MS> of the MahSbhSshya, and the Calcutta edition— 
as o ten as it gives this passage—write : ^"TK^tS^Stlf^ 

‘he MS. of the MahabhSshya without the S ; the correctness of .the 
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conditions named by Panini in rule VIII. 3 f 59 would not 
justify it here. But Patafijali, who supplies us with all these 
instances* in order to establish, first, the sense of the Varttikas, 
always rejects the criticism of Katyayana, and defends Panini 
with the same argument which he used before, viz., in saying 
that “nominal bases formed with U$nUdi affixes are bases which 
have no grammatical origin ” and therefore do not concern an 
etymological work like that of Panini. 

But if Katyayana were really wrong in his censure of 
Panini, can the argument used by Patafijali in defence of 
Panini be right ? Let us imagine that there existed amongst 
us two sets of grammarians, the one contending that the 
words red, bed, shed , are derived from radicals re, be, she, 
with an affix d; and another refuting these etymologists, and 
asserting that their derivation is absurd; that red, bed, shed 
are “bases without a grammatical origin.” Is it probable, on 
the same supposition, that a member of the last-named cate¬ 
gory, in writing a grammar and in dealing with these words, 
would ascribe to them an affix d ? Yet, if Patafijali were right, 
Panini would belong to this latter category, and he would 
have committed such an incongruity. He has not only spoken 
of an Unnadi affix u, but he calls it by its technical name ui.i, 
which means that he bore in mind a distinct form of a radical, 
the vowel of which would become subject to the Vrddhi 

reading given, however, does not only result from the commentaries, but 
from the ParibhSshS works; MS* 778 of the ParibhSshendulekhara e. g. 
writes 3T 5 3 • ); when the first word, though literally meaning 

“the affixes un, etc.” has the sense, “the words formed with the affixes 
un, etc.” ( comp. X, 1 . 7 2 ), in conformity with the use which Panini 
makes of the words and ( in the masculine gender, e, g m I. 1. 

38; 2, 46; VI. 2, 166. Compare also Vaidyariathas explanation, in 
note 188. The reading which is given 

by Dr. Aufrecht, p. vi., I have never met with, though I have frequently 
met with the phrase quoted above, not only in the grammatical com¬ 
mentaries, but in all the ParibhSshS-works, which give it as a ParibhSshS. 
X, therefore, very much doubt its correctness, even if it should really be found 
in any MS . * 
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increase if it is joined to this affix u m The Unnadi words must* 
consequently, have been to Panini words in which he perceived 
a real affix and a real radical,— words, in short, with a distinct 
etymology. There is other evidence to the same effect besides 
the two rules of his which contain the word unmdi. In rule 
VII. 2, 9, he mentions the affixes ti, tu, tra, ta, tha , si, su, sara, 
ka> sa; all these are Unnadi affixes, and consequently represent 
to him as many radicals as are capable of being combined with 
them for the formation of nominal bases. 213 That there is a flaw 
in the defence of Patafljali, must have been already perceived 
by Kaiyyata , for this, commentator. tries to reconcile the fact 
I have pointed out with the assertion of Patafkjali. I will quote 
his words, but merely to show that it was a desperate case to 
save Panini from the Nairukta school, and to give him the 
stamp of a pure-bred Vaiyakarana. On the PatahjaiFs com¬ 
menting on the Varttika to VIII. 3, 59, and repeating the 
remark already mentioned, Kaiyyata says: sc Though the 
Unnadi words have been derived for the enlightenment of the 
ignorant, their formation is not subject to the same grammatical 
influence as it would be if they had an origin;** and, after 
having endeavoured to prove the correctness of this view 
through rule VIII. 3, 46, he winds up with the following 

words : “Therefore....in the Unnadi formations, krsara, 

etc., sara etc. do not fall under the technical category of 
affixes, so that the rule which concerns the change of an* 
affixal s to sh 9 would have to be applied in their case.” 216 

215. VII. 2, 9 : 5 I 

216. Patanjali to VIII. 3, 59 ( comp, note 213 ) : 

—Kaiyyata : *fcT 1 STS'rttWTCT 

SRI# ^ I m *, ( VIII. 3, 46 .) 

Pim; i ?r «n \ *$$$ xj&tx* 

\ M cffTfcr f PHCTfeg ^ ^fn .—1 here 

subjoin the interesting comment of Siradeva, in his Parihhashctvrtti ( MS. 
E, L H. 593 ), on this ParibhSshS, as it is appealed to by other authors 
of ParibhSsba-works : II 3 t4’ 

l «Tr?r«ri- 

^ ?pfe i ^5% (VIII. 3, 46 ) ^£r?°TT^5fl- 
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That Katyayana, when he found fault with Panini, must 
have taken my view, is obvious. He must have looked upon. 
Panini as judging of the Unnadi words in the same way as 
Sakatayana did : otherwise his “pratishedhas” exceptions, or 
even his additions to the rules in question, would have been 
as irrelevant as if he had increased them with matter taken 
from medicine or astronomy. 

The conclusion, however, at which 1 have thus been com¬ 
pelled to arrive, viz., that Panini shared in the linguistic princi¬ 
ples of Sakatayana, is of importance, if we now consider the 
relation in which he is likely to have stood to the original 

Unnadi list and to the criticisms of Katyayana. 

• * 

Nagojibhatta, who wrote notes on Kaiyyata’s gloss on 
Patarijali, conjectures from the Karika to 111. 3, 1, that the 
Unnadi Sutras were the work of ^akatayana. 21 His conjee* 
ture rests on the statement of Yaska, alluded to by Patahjali, 
that this grammarian contended for the possibility of deriving 
all nominal bases from verbal roots. Now, I have shown 
before, that the opinion of Nagojibhatta cannot be adopted so 
far as the Sutras are concerned, for they were written after 
Panini 9 s work, and Sakatayana wrote before Panini* 218 It may, 
at first sight, however, appear to be consistent with fact, if only 
the Unnadi list were meant, for Sakatayana’s views such as 
would admit of nominal derivation by means of Unnadi 
affixes. Yet, since Nagoji’s conjecture is purely personal, and 
is not supported by any evidence, 1 may be allowed, after the 
explanation 1 have given, to assume that the Unnadi list is of 

I ( sic. comp. Un. S. XV. 142 ) %: foferrWr- 

( vnu 

2 , 77 ) ^ *Rfn l fiyff.* ' ffaffftfcf \ ^ qrf^feref I 

( 1 . 1 , 57 ) ^ ** \ 

?r ^Tf^r-rf^fcF (comp. x. i 5 68 ) i 

uflTtSfcT \ cff| ^ ( U 3 ?* S. V. 49 ) 

$<?% ^ t^ct fefkfrftr i 

217. See also Dr. A.ufrecht’s Preface to tlie Un. S. p. vii, where the 
Commentary of NSgojibhatta is quoted, and translated by him. 

2X8. See note 97, 

13 P. 
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Panini’s authorship. Indeed, how could Katyayana take 
exception to the technical application or to the working of a 
rule of PaninVs and supply this defect by pointing to the 
Unnadi list, unless he looked upon Panini as being the author 
of both ? Had bethought that the Unnadi list was written by 
tSakatayana, he would have laid himself open to serious reflec¬ 
tions, in censuring the anubandhas of Panini for not fitting 
the system of $akatayana. We might make an assumption, it 
is true, by which we could reconcile 6akatay ana’s authorship of 
the Unnadi list with Katyayana’s strictures on Panini, — the 
assumption that Panini’s work represented, as it were, besides 
its own property, that of Sakatayana’s too, — that both gram¬ 
marians owned one set of technical signs, and that perfect unani¬ 
mity reigned between their works. The Gamratna-mahodadhi 
of V ardhamana gives numerous quotations from the Grammar 
of Sakatayana, but as several of them merely give the substance 
of his rules, it would scarcely be safe to judge of his system on 
the authority of this valuable Gana work. 219 Unless, therefore. 


219. Relative to this work, which is of the greatest importance for the 
■study of Sanskrit grammar, Dr. Boehtlingk gives the following infor¬ 
mation ( vol. II., p. xxxiy.— xli. ) :— e< A third work, which contains the 
<janas, is the Gana-ratna-mahodadhi ( the great Ocean of the Gana-pearls ). 

m m 

In London there exist two MS. copies of this work • the one in the 
Library of the Royal Asiatic Society, the other in that of the East India 
House. [ He adds some remarks on the age of the former MS., and 
continues ] « The work consists of eight chapters ( ) and about 

450 double verses. Its author is &ri—V ardhamana, a pupil of SrT-Govinda, 
and, as it is stated in the introductory verses, it owes its origin to the 
request of his pupils, three of whom he names in the commentary on his 
work, viz,, KumSrapSla, HaripSla, and Municandra. Text and comm¬ 
entary are so corrupt in both Manuscripts, that at the very best only a 
tolerable text could be made up. Besides, this collection was not intended 
for the work of Panini, but for some more modern grammar. There 
occur Gams in it which are neither mentioned in the Sutras nor in the 

VSrttlkas. Then, again, we find two Ganas which are separate in our 
collection [ Dr. B. means the Ganas edited by him ] combined into one, 
when the derivatives formed according to two different rules, differ from 
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it can be shown that there was no difference whatever and, 
much more so, if it can be shown that there was a difference 
between the technical method of both these grammarians, 
common sense would lean in favour of the conclusion that 
Katyayana, in his Varttikas, hit at but one of his predecessors, 
and that this predecessor was the author as well of the eight 
grammatical books as of the Unnadi list, — Panini. 


one another only in accent. The various readings of the Gana-ratnarmaho- 
dadhi ( G. R. M. ) I have indicated merely at the Gana —To 

this statement I have to append the following remarks 

X, When Dr. Boehtlingk tells the public that there are but two MS. 
copies of this work in London, his readers will no doubt believe, if they 
believe him,— indeed they cannot draw any other inference from his 
words than—that there are in London only two texts of the Ganas collect¬ 
ed by Varclham&na in his work, the Gana-ratna-mahodadhi. 1 cannot 
suppose that there can be any one who would interpret the meaning of 
his words in the sense that there are only two catalogued Nos. of this 
work in the libraries he is speaking of. Yet X am compelled to take this 
favourable—though very unreasonable—view of his statement, in order 
not to bfc compelled to qualify it otherwise. For, the fact is that the 
bound volume No. 949 of the Library of the E. I. H., which he is speak¬ 
ing of, is, indeed, one volume only, but contains two distinct copies of the 
work in question, written in different handwritings, and constituting, there¬ 
fore, two separate MSS. These, added to the copy in the R. A. S., form 
therefore, at first sight, three MSS., not two, as he says. But I should 
trifle with my readers if I considered this correction as sufficient to illus¬ 
trate the character of Dr. Boehtlingk’s statement. The first MS. of No. 
*949 contains the text of the Gann-ratna-mahodadhi only, on 30 leaves. 
The second MS. of the same No. 949, which is a commentary, by the 
same author, on his work, contains, first the text, and afterwards the 
comment, which repeats every word of the text, either literally or implied¬ 
ly, by stating the derivatives from the word or words as they occur in 
the text. The same method is observed in the MS. belonging to the 
Royal Asiatic Society. Hence we possess, in London, not two texts y nor 
yet three, but in reality five texts of this work. 

2. The MSS. in question are, no doubt, open to correction, as, indeed, 
probably every Sanskrit MS. in existence is, but 1 hold that at all events 
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The proof that such a difference existed between Panini and 
Sakatayana, indeed, between him and all the grammarians who 
preceded his work, is afforded by a statement of Patafijali 
which is so important that it settles definitely, not only the 
question of the authorship of the Unnadi list, but of all the 
other works which follow the anubanclha terminology of Panini. 


the ancient copy of the R. A. S. will, in spite of its inaccuracies, be 
ranked by every one conversant with MSS., amongst the best Sansktit 
MSS. in existence. And having considered it incumbent on me to study 
this book carefully, X have no hesitation in maintaining that even a 
tolerable Sanskrit scholar would be able to make a perfectly good edition of 
at-least the text of this work, with the aid of these five copies of the text, 
the two copies of the commentary, and, as a matter of course, with, the 
aid that may be got from P&nini and his commentaries. 

3. As to the nature of this work : I must allow the .reader to draw 
his own conclusions with regard to the credit that may be attached to the 
information given by Dr. Boehtlingk, when X state that there is not one 
single Gana in the Gana"ratna”mahodadhi, the contents of which may not 
he referred either to Panini s Sutras or to the VSrttikas of KasikS, etc., 
and th p commentaries on them, or to the Ganas connected with these 
works, though the latter frequently do not contain so much matter as the 
Ganas of VardhamSna, who is later, and, as we may expect, made his 
own additions to previous lists. The substance of its Ganas, increased 
sometimes in the manner stated, is often contained in several rules of, and 
in the commentaries on, PSnini and Katyayana, which have been brought 
into Gana shape, while, at other times, several of its Ganas, also increased, 
as the case may be, differ from the Ganas to Panini merely in so far as 
the heading word of the one occurs in the middle of the other, and vice 
versa. Thus the two combined Ganas fP^Tfe-’TTsrR'I of the G. R. M. do 
not occur in the Ganas to Panini, but give the substance of Panini’s Sutra, 

and the commentaries on, IV. I, 42; its Gana that of the 

commentaries on XI. I, 62; that of the comm. on XI. I, 66; 

that of the comm, on II. I. $3; that of VI. 3, 75; 

oZipFITft that of Varttika I. to IV. I. 97; ^Klfc that of IV. 2, 39. 40; 

that of Varttikas to V. I, 77; that of IV. 3. 72, etc.— 

On the other hand, the Gana of the G. R. M. SWT'Rlfk is equivalent to 
the Gana to PSnini ( V. I, III ), its Gana to 
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in his comment on the Sutra VII. 1, 18, which makes use of the 
technical declension affix auh ( -au ), he shows that the mute 
letter n has none of the properties which inhere in this 


^nr^nrf^ ( v. x, 94 . v. 3 ); to Branch (iv. 1 . 84 )-, to 

( V. 9, 64 ); to ( IV. 3, 88 ); to 

( XV. 2, 80 ); f^r^rif^ to (xv. 2. 45 ), etc. etc. There 

are omitted on principle, in the G. R. M., all the Ganas ( 1 ) which have 
xe Terence to the enumeration of affixes, e. g. } Wife, etc.; ( 2 ) 

of radicals which are referred to by PSnini in rules on conjugation, such as 
BT^rrfsr etc.; ^[cfTftr, etc.; ( 3 ) those which concern Vaidika 

words ; and ( 4 ) those appended to PSnini’s rules on accentuation.— Of 
other Ganas to PSnini and the Varttikas, mentioned in the KSsikS, 
S 1 <5dhSnta-kaumudl and the Gana lists, which do not fall under any of these 


categories, there are omitted in the G. R. M. the Ganas to PSnini or the 

Varttikas : 3TT*Tfc ( Ill. 3, 94. v. 1 ), ?^lft( V. 2, 29. v. 5 ), 

< XV. 3, 58, v. 1 ), ( IV. 2, 51. v. 1 ), Wife ( HI* 3, 3 ), 

( IV. 2, 51. v. 2 ), ( IX. 3, 17. v. 2 ), ( V. I 9 20 ), 

( VII. 3, 53 ), tTWfft ( Hi. 2, 15. v. 1 ), ^ ( H* ^ 
1 5 ^%^ ( VI. 3, 122. v. 3 ), STlfe ( I* 4, 58 ), c a^lfc ( IV. 3, 

X 6-4 ), srsp3[lfic ( v. 3, 14. V. 1 ), ( III. 4, 74 ), ^ VIII. 4, 

X 1. v. 1 ), ^«rrfir ( IV. 1, 178; V. 3, 117 ), (V. 2, 95 ), 

^rruTlf^ ( IV. 2, 82 ), faswfc ( VI. 4 , 153 ), ( V. 3, 66. v. 6 ), 

^rr^nfSr^Tfic ( n. 1, 69 . v. 1), tfwrfit (iv. 2,75 ), (xv. 

■% 9 35 ), (vra. s, 110 ), (*v. 2 , 77 ), ( VI - 

3, 2 ), ( IV. 2 , 167 ), and perhaps (IV. 1, 45 ), since 

only some words of this Gana are included in the Gana of the G. R. M. 

These omissions will be excused, if a report, current at Benares, 
true, that the author died before he completed his work; but I have 
mo doubt, whether this report be true or not, that they will be looked upon 


with the greatest indulgence by Dr. Boehtlingk, as he himself, in his so 
called “Alphabetical GanapStha,” has omitted not lees than about 90 ganas 


to the Sutras and Vnrttikas . 

4. That a work so conscientiously described by Dr. Boehtlingk can 
Starve no value in his eyes is very obvious. Others, however, may think 
clifferently, when they become acquainted with the real character of the 
Ganarratna~mahodadhi> Its Ganas, as I mentioned before, are all based on 

m 

rules of PSnini, which very frequently are literally quoted for their 
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anubandha in the system of Panini. After some discussion on 
the various modes in which this anubundha could be dealt with* 

authority; while even, when they are not literally quoted, the reference 
made to their contents plainly shows their close relation to them. The 
commentary not only enumerates every derivative formed—thus securing, 
in most instances, beyond a doubt, the reading of the text,-but often 
gives instance from other works — grammatical, lexicographical, and 
poetical, several not yet published; as, for instance, those of Gaja, 
Chandra , Jayddityz, Jintndrahuddhi , Durga, Bhoja , kkatnyana, HalUyudha, etc. 
And, above all, it supplies us with the meanings of a considerable por¬ 
tion of such Gana-words as have been hitherto either not understood at 
all, or understood imperfectly. Of the 12,000 words, and upwards, 
which I have collected from this work for grammatical and lexicogra¬ 
phical purposes, there arc at least 3,000 which would fall under the 
latter category; and they have signally avenged themselves on the 
detractor of this work, as, in his own Dictionary, he is now compelled 
to leave, in a great many instances, a very telling blank space, which 
would have been filled up if he had really read the Gana-ratna-maho- 
dadhi, while in other instances he would have obtained additional 
meanings to those which he assigns to certain words. When I mention, 

moreover, that this Qanarralnarmahodadhi is the only known work in existence 
which gives a commentary on the Ganas to, or connected with, Panini — 
so obscure in many respects,— comprising also, as I before observed, 
many Sutras of, and V&rttikas to Panini; and when, thus, it becomes 
evident that a conscientious editor of Panini ought to have eagerly availed 
himself of the instruction afforded him by this unique work, it will, 
perhaps, be intelligible why a certain Nemesis has induced Dr. Boeht-* 
lingk to divert the attention of the scientific public from the MSS. of 
this work, by describing their condition and contents as he has done* 
As a matter of.curiosity, I may, in conclusion, add, that the only Gana 
of the G. R. M., the various readings and meanings of which he has 
registered in his "Alphabetical GanapStba^—the Gana 3V^Tf% occurs 
very near the end of the whole work, viz., at fol. 28, in the text of MS. 
949 of the E. I. H., which ends on fol. 30; and at fol. 119 of the com¬ 
bined text and commentary of the same MS., 'which ends on fol. 121. 
In the palm-leaf MS. of the R. A. S., which ends on fol. 178, this 

Gana stands at fol, 168* The title of a Sanskrit book, I need not 
mention, is always given at the end of a manuscript. 
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so as not to interfere with the consistency of the method of 
Panini, he concludes with the following words : “ Or this rule 
belongs to a Sutra of a former grammarian; but whatever 
anubandhas occur in a Sutra of a former grammarian, they 
have no anubandha effect in this work” 

Hence we learn from Patafljali, who is the very last author 
that can be suspected of having made such an important 
assertion without a knowledge of the works anterior to the 
Grammar of Panini, that, though Panini adopted from his pre¬ 
decessors such technical symbols as ti, ghu, bha, and though he 
availed himself of other terms of theirs which have a meaning 
and an etymology ( see page 184 he did not adopt their 
technical anubandhas; and if he avails himself of such an 
anubandha, as that in rule VII. 1, 18, we must look upon it as a 
quotation made by him, but not as influencing the rule in which 
it occurs.— 0 

Now, all the Unnadi affixes have anubandhas, which are 
exactly the same, and have the same grammatical effect, as 
those used by Panini. They cannot be later than his work, for 
it refers to them : they cannot have preceded it, for Patafljali 
says that “whatever anubandhas occur in a Sutra of a former 
grammarian, they have no anubandha effect in Panini’s work.” 
Consequently the Unnadi list must be of Panini’s own 
authorship. 

Having settled this point, we may now ask, whether the 
criticisms of Katyayana do not lead to a further inference ? 
When Katyayana finds fault with Panini for having overlooked 
the fact that the vowel 5 remains long in raka, dhaka, or for 
having given an inadequate rule for such derivations as krsara 
and dhUsara, varsha and' tarsha, such criticism applies to 
omissions which may occur in the case of an author, even a 


220. VII. 1, 18 : 3Tjq:—Patafljali ( towards the end of his 

discussion ) : TOf I ^ ^ 

— Kaiyyata : "Jtrfawi? 3Tfa fecft Vfs’o ^ 

HWPtrafSTW ==T etc. — For , compare 

«S, ^ 

also note 46. 
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Panini. But when he reproaches him with having spoiled the 
consistency of his auubandhas —so dear to a Hindu grammarian 
— this blemish seems to me so important, and would probably 
appear so much more important to a Hindu Pandit, that it 
compels my conclusions to take another course. For it was 
obviously so easy for him to modify his rules VII. 1, 2, and 
VII. 3, 50, in order to meet the objections raised by Katyayana,- 
to do, in other words, that which he has done in an analogous 
case; 221 and the matter he is reproached with in the Varttikas 
must have been so deeply impressed on his mind that it seems 
almost impossible not to draw another result from the stric¬ 
tures of Katyayana. And this result is no other than that 
either the words -which are alluded to by the author of the 
Varttikas in these criticisms did not yet exist when Panini 
wrote, or that they had in his time another etymology than 
that stated by Katyayana. And if this view be correct, it 
would also add another fact to those I have advanced in favour 
of the argument that Panini and Katyayana cannot have 
been contemporaries. 


The passage just now quoted from Patafljali’s Great 
Commentary, and the conclusions which had to be drawn from 
It, enable us at once to see that Panini must, also have been the 
author of the Dhatupatha frequently referred to in his rules. 
This list makes use of the same mute letters which are the 
mubandhas of Panini 5 s Grammar, and their grammatical value 
is exactly the same in both works. According to Pataiijali’s 
statement, therefore, the Dhatupatha of Panini cannot have 


221. Nominal bases derived 'with the krt affixes <3^ or have 
certain properties of declension which are taught by Panini. The 
Unnadi say ( II. 96 ) that some of the bases JTfT, STI$ t 

*TT<3, ft<3, are derivatives formed with and others with 
But since all of them do not share in the declension properties of the 
<3^ and ^73. bases, Panini gives a rule, VI. 4, 11, which obviates an 
■objection that might have been made, like that brought forward by 
Kstyayana in his Varttikas to VII. 1, 2 and VII. 3, 50. 
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been arranged by any one else than Panini. 222 Whether another 
Dhatupatha existed previously to Panini does not concern us 
here, since it is not known to us ; nor does it belong to my 
present purpose to examine whether the Dhatupatha which has 
reached us has received additions from those who wrote, and 
commented on it, and if so, to what extent . There is the same 
probability for such additions having been made to the original 
list as in the case of all other Ganas ; and we may fairly, there- 
fore, ascribe the present Dhatupathas to various authors, who 
also, perhaps, added meanings to the list composed by Panini, 
since there is no direct evidence to show that Panini did more 
than arrange this list with the amtbandhas attached to the 
radicals. All these questions, however, are foreign to the 
present subject. It is quite enough for the settlement of 
this question that the groundwork of the only Dhatupatha we 
now possess, is, like the groundwork of the Unnadi list, the 
work of Panini. 


The problem which concerns the chronological relation 
between Panini and the Pratisakhyas 9 more especially those of 
the Rgveda and the Vdjasaneyi-Samhifa, has a still greater claim 
to our attention than that discussed in the foregoing remarks.-^ 3 

222. Compare my previous observations at pages 58—59 and the 
following pages. 

228. X can here only speak of those two PrStisSkhyas which have 
become generally accessible — the Rk PrSt. through the valuable and 
learned edition of Mr. Regnier, and the VSjasancyi PrSt. through that 
of Professor Weber — because 1 am not sufficiently acquainted with the 
two others, which are not yet published, and are not met with in the 
libraries of London, so as to feel justified in uttering opinions which X 
could not fully substantiate. But as X have no ground for doubting 
the matter-of fact statements concerning these two latter works, for which 
we are indebted to the industry of Professor Weber in his perface to his 
edition of the VSjasaneyi Prat., X should infer from them * that the 
Atharva-veda PrSt. must be more recent than the Rk Prat., and that, 
in all probability, the Taittirlya Prat, also is posterior to the same 
PrStisSkhya. So far, therefore, as this latter inference but this latter 
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The immediate connection of these grammatical writings with 
the collections of Vaidika hymns, gives to them an appearance 
of importance which some may deny to the Dhatnpatha and 
the Uwadi list. Besides, the speculations to which they have 
been subjected by several authors show that in spite of the 
seeming unanimity of their results, there is no work of Hindu 
antiquity which has caused more uncertainty, as respects the 
question of date, than these Prati^akhya works. 

There are, 1 conceive, two ways in which the solution of 
the problem of which I am here speaking, may be attempted, 
the one literary , the other historical But before I offer from, 
the evidence at my disposal such facts as may enable us to arrive 
at a settled conclusion on this point, it is my duty to state the 
prevalent opinion as to the relation of these works to Panini* 
and the reasons with which this opinion has hitherto been 
supported, I take for this purpose the works of those authors 
who have dealt more comprehensively than others with sub¬ 
jects which concern the Vaidika literature, and whose conclu¬ 
sions express, 1 believe, on this point, the creed of actual 
Sanskrit philologers. 

Professor Muller writes in his History of Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature ( p. 120* ), as follows : “The real object of the Pr£ti- 
sakhyas, as shown before, was not to teach the grammar of the 
old sacred language, to lay down the rules of declension and 
conjugation, or the principles of the formation of words. This 
is a doctrine which, though it could not have been unknown 
during the Vaidika period, has not been embodied, as far as we 
know, in any ancient work. The Pratisakhyas are never called 
Vyakaranas, grammars, and it is only incidentally that they 
allude to strictly grammatical questions. The perfect phonetic 
system on which Panini’s Grammar is built is no doubt taken 
from the Pratisakhyas; but the sources of Panini’s strictly 
grammatical doctrines must be looked for elsewhere.” 

inference only — is concerned, and with all the reservation which is* 
implied by the source whence my information has been obtained, I shall 
feel free to speak of all the Pratisakhyas. Otherwise X shall merely treat 
of the two former. 

* Vide p, 106—Ghowkhamba Edition. 
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Thus, according to this author, all the Pratigakhyas u no 
doubt” preceded Panini’s Grammar 5 and we must infer, too, 
from Professor Muller’s words, that he meant by PratiSakhyas 
those either edited or preserved in MSS., since his conclusions 
cannot consistently have been founded on any imaginary Pra- 
tis>alchya which may or may not have preceded those that we 
now possess, — which may or may not have dealt with the same 
subjects in the same manner as the works we are here alluding 
to. Nor can it have been his object merely to state what is 
sufficiently known, that there were other grammarians, though 
not authors of PratiSakhyas, before Panini who gave rules on 
Vaidika words, since Panini himself makes mention of them. 

Professor Roth, whom we have to thank for an edition of 
Yaska’s Nirukta, states his view to the same effect in the 
following words : 224 M Grammar, therefore, took the same 
natural course of development as we find it has taken else¬ 
where. It did not proceed from the foundation of the living 
language, but owed its origin to the observation of that diffe 
rence which exists between certain forms of language in the 
actual intercourse of life and those of written works , and, at 
first, it confined itself to pointing out chiefly these differences. 
Then, again, it comprised, not the whole mass of literature, 
but only single books, especially important to certain classes of 
society ( einzelne in den betreffenden Kreisen besonders wichtige 
Bucher ). Thus the path was opened to a general grammar 
treating as well of written as of spoken language , we meet this 

first in Panini, and from this time all those special grammars 
« * 

gradually disappear from general use.” 

There is but one thing wanting to this very interesting state¬ 
ment of Professor Roth’s, viz., that he should inform us whence 
he obtained this invaluable historical account of the rise and 
progress of Sanskrit grammar. No doubt he has some voucher 
of high authority for the important fact that grammar began 
and proceeded in India in the manner he describes ; and that 

224. In the Preface to his edition of the Nirukta, p. acliii. 1 The 
original text of this quotation, it is superfluous to mention, is in German 
and in very good German, too. 
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these special grammars, the PratiSakhyas, which he enumerates 

immediately afterwards, were the pioneers of Panini’s work. 

But as he has forgotten to givens the name of his authority, 

we must, for the present at least, be permitted to look upon 

this graphic narration of his as a contribution to Vaidika 
poetry. 

Professor Weber, with a caution that almost startles one in 
so bold a writer, who, as we have seen above ( p. 84), has 
witnessed the progress of the Aryans in their conquest of India 
1500 B. G., does not sweep over all the Prati^akhyas with his 
chronological brush, but merely records his views of the relation 
of Panini to one of them, the Pratigakhya of Katyayana, or 

that of the Vajasaneyi-Samhita. 

“ We now come to Panini himself, ” he says in his preface 

to his edition of this work, ‘‘that is to say ( “ resp” ), to the 
description of the relations which exist between him and the 
Vajas. Prat. These relations are, on the one hand, very close,— 
since a great number of the rules contained in it re-occur, indi¬ 
vidually, either literally or nearly literally in Panini, and since 
the Vaj. Prat., like Panini, now and then makes use of an 
algebraic terminology; but, on the other hand, there is again a 
vast gulf between them, since this algebraic terminology does 
not entirely correspond, like that of the Ath. Prat, with that 
of Panini, but, on the contrary, partly thoroughly ( zum teil 
ganz ) differs from it. The particulars on this point are the 
following:—There correspond with Panini— tin I, 27, an VI, 24 
(MS. A y however, reads merely a ), luk 111,12, lup 1, 114 
{ Jlup—“resp” — lopa occur several times, but already, too, in 
the Rk. Prat, and Taitt. Prat.); the use of t in et and ot, 1, 114, 
IV, 58, may likewise be added, and, amongst other expressions 
which are not algebraic, upapadam VI, 14. 23; yadvrttam VI, 14 
(compare Pan, VIII. 1,48, kimvrtta); anudesa I, 843; dhcitu, verbal 
root , V, 10; anyataratas V, 15 (Pan. anyatarasyam) liiiga , gender, 
IV, 170 (only in BE.); safijna IV, 96.— But there belong exclusi¬ 
vely to the Vaj. Prat., and there have been nowhere shown to 
exist the algebraic terms : sim I, 44, IV, 50, for the eight simple 
vowels; jit I, 50, 167. Ill, 12. IV. 118, for the tenues inclusive 
of the sibilants ( except h ); mud 1 , 52. Ill, 8 , 12, IV, 119 for S 9 
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sh. s, dhi I, 53. IV, 35. 37. 117, for the sonant sounds; and to 
these may be added — bhctvin I, 46. Ill, 21, 55. IV, 33. 45. VII, 

9, for the designation of all vowels except a; rit = riphita IV, 33. 

VI, 9, and sahkrama HI, 148, IV, 77. 165, 194; for they, too, 
are peculiar to the Vaj. Prat, alone. 

“ If thus, then, the independence of this Prat, of Panini be 
vouched for with a tolerable amount of certainty ( mit ziem- 
licher Sicherheit ), we shall be able to look upon the numerous 
literal coincidences between both, either as [ the result of their 1 
having drawn [ them ] from a common source, or of Panini 

having borrowed [them] from the Vaj. Prat, just as we have 

the same choice in the case of the rules which are common to 
the Katlya-srautasutra I. 8, 19. 20, and Pan. I. 2, 33, 34. In the 
latter case the former conjecture may be preferable ( compare 
also Vaj. Prat. I. 130 ): but in our present case I should myself, 
indeed, rather ( in der tat eher ) prefer deciding for Panini’s 
having borrowed [ them ] immediately [ from the Vajasaneyi- 
PratiSakhya ], on account of the great speciality of some of 
these rules. For, a certain posteriority ( eine gewisse Posteriori- 
tat ) of the latter — independently of [ his ] having much more 
developed the algebraic terminology — seems to me to result 
with a tolerable amount of certainty ( mit ziemlicher Sicherheit), 
from the circumstance also, that the pronunciation of the short 
a was in his time already so much ( bereits so sehr ) samvrta, 
covered, that he does not make this vowel, but«, the type of 
the remaining vowels, whereas the Vaj. Prat. ( and likewise the 
Ath. Prat. ), it is true, agree with him in the sarmrtata of the 
vowel a, but still retain it as the purest vowel; compare the 
note to I, 72. But it is true that local differences might have 
been the cause of this, since Panini seems to belong to the 
North-West, but the Vaj. Prat, to the East, of India. 

“For the posteriority of the Vaj. Prat, to Panini (fur eine 
Posterioritat des Vaj. Pr. nach Panini ) it might be alleged, at the 

very utmost ( hochstens ), that the author of the VartUkas to 
Panini bears the same name as the author of the Vaj. Pra . 
There are, indeed, between both some direct points of contact,- 
comp. Ill. 13. 41. 46, — but then again there are a so irec 
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differences; comp. ( HL 85 ) IV. 119. Ia general, sameness of 
names, like that of Katyayana, can never prove the identity 
of persons [ who bore them ]; there is nothing prove y i > 
except that both belonged to the same family, _or ( “resp. ) 
were followers of the same school, — the Katas. 

“Amongst the Sutras which are identical in the Vaj. Prat, 
and in Panini, we must now point out, first, some general rules 
which are of the greatest importance for the economy of the 
whole arrangement of both texts, and which, indeed, are of so 
special a nature that they seem to claim with a tolerable amount 
of force ( mit ziemlicher Entschiedenheit ) [ the assumption of 
the one 1 having borrowed from the other. They are the three 
following (called paribhasha by the scholiast to Panini) . 
tasminniti nirdishte purvasya, Vaj. Prat. I, 34. Pan. 1, 66;— 
‘tasmadityuttarasyadeh’, Vaj. Prat. I. 135. Pan. I. 1, 67 (with¬ 
out adeh, but see 54 )-,—‘shashthi sthaneyoga,’ Vaj. Prat M 36. 

PSn I 1, 49._There are very remarkable also ' ‘samkhyatanam 

anudeso yathasamkhyam’ Vaj. Prat. 1.143, compared with Pan. 
j 3 io «yathasamkhyam anudesah samariam’; and ' vipratishe - 
dhauttaram balavad alope’, 1,159, compared with 'vipratishe- 
dhe param karyam. Pan. I. 4, 2. But both [ passages ] do not 
require t the supposition of ] such a special relation ( belde 
bedingen indess nicht ein so s peddles Verhaltniss ), for they 
might he brought home to a common source in the general 
grammatical tradition ( sondern konnten auf gemeinsame Quelle 
in der allgemeinen grammatischen Tradition zuruckgefuhrt werden) 


(the samanyam of the Ath. Prat. I, 3, 4 evam iheti ca vibMsha - 
praptam samanyt). Likewise, varnasyadarSanam lopdh I, 141, 
Pan. I. 1, 60 ( without varnasya );— ( uccair udattah — 'nlcair 
anudattaK— 4 ubhayavan svaritah I, 108-110; Pan. I- 2, 29-31 
( where samaharah stands for uhh.);~tasyadita udatta svarUrdha** 
matram\ I, 126, Pan. I. 2, 32 ( where ardha-hrasvam );- 4 udattac 
caundatta svaritam — nodfitta-svaritodayam* IV, 134, 140, 

‘udaitad anudattasya svaritah — nodntta~svaritodayam\ Pin, 
VIII. 4, 66. 67; — ‘samana-sthana-karaticisya-prayatnah savarnah 
I. 45, Hulyasya-prayatnam savamam*, Pan. I. 1, 9;— *ftst3d iti 
>eottaram vicare\ II, 53, ‘upari svid asid iti ca\ Pan. Vlll. 2, 102 
( 97 ),— e nws camredite, IV, 8, ‘kan amredite / Pan. VilL 3, 12,- 


« 
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There are besides these a very great number ( eine sehr grosse 
Zahl ) of coincidences [ between them ], for instance, IV, 49 
(Pan. VI. 1, 84), VI, 19-23 (Pan. VIII. 1, 58-63 ). which, 
however, may be accounted for simply ( einfach ) by the simi¬ 
larity of their subject. In some of these instances the Vaj. Prat, 
is decidedly inferior ( stcht entschieden zuriick) to Panini (comp, 
the note to II, 19. 20). Its grammatical terminolngy does not 
appear to have attained the survey and systematic perfection 
represented in Panini; 225 but compare also my former general 
statement on the want of skill or (“ resp.”) probably want of 
practice of the author ( vgl. indess auch das bereits im Eingange- 
p. 68— iiber die Ungeschicklichkeit resp. wohl Unge'ubtheit des 
Vfs. im Allgemeinen Bemerkte ). In most instances, however, 
from being restricted to the one text of the Vajas.—Samhita, he 
is in a better position than Panini, who has to deal with the 
whole linguistic stock; and therefore he is enabled to give rules 
with a certain safety and precision, when Panini either wavers 
In indecision ( bahulam ) or decides in an erroneous and one¬ 
sided way ( comp, the notes to II, 30. 55. Ill, 27. 95. IV, 58). 326 

226. The words of the text are: “Die grammatische Fixirung scheint 
•eben daselbst noch nicht zu der in Panini repraesentirten Uebersicht 
und systematischen Vollkommenheit gelangt gewesen zu sein.” I con¬ 
fess my utter inability to guarantee the correctness of the translation of 

this passage* What is the “grammatical fixing !” and of what ? I 
have assumed that these words may have been intended for ‘terminology;’ 
hut for aught I know they may mean anything else. And what ‘survey’ 
is represented in PSnini ? 

226. Indischc Studicn, vol. IV. pp. 83—86. Once more, and con¬ 
sidering the possibility of a reproach which may be made to my transla¬ 
tion of his words, I must express the conviction that I have not only 
brought the original before the English reader literally and faithfully, 
but even favourably. Professor Weber’s mode of composition, in all his 
writings, is not only grammatically incorrect and illogically elliptical, 
but devoid of the very smallest amount of that care which every reader 
is entitled to expect in his author. I could have wished that he, not I, 
had been Compelled to undergo the agony of rendering his original into 
English, with a view of combining the consideration due to my readers 
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Two distinct reasons have induced me to give a full hearing 
to Professor Weber on this important question. I do so, in the 
first place, because the lengthened passage I have quoted from 
his Preface to the Vajasaneyi-Prati^akhya —in my opinion, his 
most important literary work — is a thorough specimen of the 
manner and of the critical method — of the scholarship also, as 
I shall show hereafter — in which he deals with, and which he 
brings to bear on, all his learned investigations; in the second 
place, because to give him a hearing at all—and his great indus¬ 
try and his merit of having touched, with no inconsiderable 
damage to himself, upon all the burning questions of ancient 
Sanskrit literature, entitles him to one — was to give him a full 
hearing, in the fullness of all his words. For, though it be 

possible to perceive the qualities of a clear spring by taking a 
draught from it, however small, a whirlpool can only be appre¬ 
ciated by seeing it entire and in the condition in which it 
happens to exist. 

If I had attempted, for instance, to maintain that Professor 
Weber looks upon the algebraic terminology of Katyayana’s 
PratiSakhya and Panini’s Grammar, “on the one hand as very 
close to, and on the other hand as throughly differing from, 
one another ” (p. 186, lines 15-21 ), he would have justly up¬ 
braided me with not representing him faithfully, for he really 
says: the one differs “ partly thoroughly ” from the other. 
Again, should I have ventured upon the statement that he con¬ 
siders Panini’s work as later than this PratiSakhya, because he 
says that it has borrowed a good deal from it; he would have 
pointed at p. 187, line 18, where he speaks of a “certain post¬ 
eriority” of Panini, which kind of posteriority is just as intelli¬ 
gible to my mind as the answer which some one, whom I asked 
about his travels, gave me, viz., that he had been, but not exact¬ 
ly, on the Continent. Or, if I had said that his chief argument 
for this “ certain posteriority” is the difference in the pronun¬ 
ciation of the short a, between Panini and Katyayana, since 
this difference led to his conclusion with “ a tolerable amount 

with a scrupulous faithfulness, in the version of his words and thoughts* 

The words between [ ] have been added by me in order to make some¬ 

thing like sense of some of his sentences. 
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of certainty” ( p. 205, line 22 ), he would reply : “You are 
mistaken. I stated that this difference may have been caused 
by local reasons (line 29 ); it has, therefore, not the slightest 
conclusiveness.” Or if 1 gave his opinion on the relative pro¬ 
ficiency of both authors to this effect, that he considers the 
Vajasaneyi Pratigakhya as being “decidedly inferior” ( p. 207, 
line 6) in this regard to Panini’s work, he would have pointed 
to line 18, in showing me how much I erred in attributing to 
him the idea of such “a decided inferiority;” for it is the Prati- 
galchya, on the contrary, which, “in most instances, gives the 
rules with a certain amount of safety and precision, when 
Panini either wavers in indecision, or decides in an erroneous 
and one-sided way,” 

We must, therefore, leave the whirlpool, such as it is ; 
and in doing so we cannot but appreciate the immense 
advantage which an author enjoys, when he is impartial 
enough to arrive at his conclusions unbiassed by a knowledge 
of the subject of which he is speaking. Professor Weber 
has made up his mind that the Vajasaneyi-PratiSakhya must be 
anterior to Panini, probably because it “appears extremely 
ticklish” to him to decide otherwise ; hence he is not troubl¬ 
ed with any of those cares which are likely to disturb the 
minds of scholars who would first endeavour to study both 
works before they drew their inferences from them. He meets 
with an overwhelming amount of identical passages in the 
two works : he finds that their terminology is likewise identical 

to a certain degree,— hence he concludes : either Panini has 

* 

borrowed these passages and this terminology from Katyayana, 
or both authors have borrowed them from a common source. 
For, as to a third alternative,— that Katyayana may have 
borrowed such passages from Panini, it is dispatched by him 
“with a tolerable amount of certainty,” as ranging amongst 
things impossible, because Panini is later than the Vajasaneyi- 
Pratijgakhya ; and this posteriority, again, he chiefly bases 
on the argument that the pronunciation of the short a was, 
i /2 the time of Panini, “already so much covered,” that he 
had to take the vowel u for his type of a vowel sound, whereas 
Katyayana could still make use of the vowel a as the typical 

14 P. 
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vowel in his Vaidika rules. Now, though I have already 
mentioned that this great argument is strangled by him as 
soon as it is born, I must nevertheless take the liberty of 
asking for the authority which supplied him with the cir¬ 
cumstantial account of this phonetic history of the vowel a ? 
Panini and Katyayana both state and imply, as he himself 
admits, that the vowel a is pronounced samvrta, or with the 
contraction of the throat; they do not say one single word 
more on the pronunciation of this sound ; nor is there any 
grammarian known to me who does so much as allud- to 
the fantastical story narrated by Professor Weber relative to 
this vowel a. An ordinary critic, then, would content himself 
with the authentic information supplied. him by both gramma¬ 
rians ; and if he perceived that Panini, in his rule 1. 2, 27, 
gives the vowel u as a specimen vowel, and not as a type, 
while Katyayana chooses the vowel a for such a specimen, 
he would conclude that, even should there be a real scientific 
motive for this difference, it cannot be founded on a different 
pronunciation of the vowel a, since it is repudiated by both 
grammarians. But a critic like Professor Weber who looks 
upon facts as worsted if they .do not agree with his theories, 
concludes that this vowel a was “already so much samvrta ” 
in the time of Panini, that he must needs throw it overboard, 
and receive ii into the ark of his grammatical terminology. 

And here I may, in passing, advert once more to a practice 
sometimes met with in literary arguments. It consists in 
quietly introducing into the premises some such innocent words 
as “ more,” or “ almost,” or “ already,” or “ so much,” or 
similar adverbs of small size, which have not the slightest claim 
to any such hospitality; and then, suddenly, these little inter¬ 
lopers grow into mastership, and sway the discussion into 
which they had stealthily crept. Thus, Panini and Katyayana, 
as I have just said, speak of the vowel a simply as samvrta ; 
and upon these words Professor Weber reports that “ a in the 
time of Panini was already so much samvrta” — that important 
secrets may be extracted from this grand discovery. 

The foregoing illustration of Professor Weber’s critical 
remarks does not embrace the arguments in which he splits 
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into two, Katyayana, the author of our Pratigakhya, and 
Katyayana who wrote the Varttikas to Panini; for I shall first 
quote the observations of Professor Muller on this treatment 
of Katyayana. In speaking of the Vajasaneyi-Prati^alchya he 
expresses himself thus : 227 “It was composed by Katyayana, 
and shows a considerable advance in grammatical techni¬ 
calities [ viz., in comparison with the Prati£akhya of the Black 
Yajurveda]. There is nothing in its style that could be 
used as a tenable argument why Katyayana, the author of the 
Prati^akhya should not be the same as Katyayana, the con¬ 
temporary and critic of Panini. It is- true that Panini’s rules 
are intended for a language which was no longer the pure 
Sanskrit of the Vedas. The Vaidika idiom is treated by him 
as an exception, whereas Katyayana’s Prati^akhya seems to 
belong to a period when there existed but one recognised 
literature, that of the Rshis. This, however, is not quite the case. 
Katyayana himself alludes to the fact that there were at least 
two languages. ‘There are two words/ he says ( L 17 ), 6 om 
and atha, both used in the beginning of a chapter ; but om 
is used in the Vedas, cxtha in the Rhashyas.’ As Katyayana 
himself writes in the Bhashya, or the common language, there 
is no reason why he should not have composed rules on the 

grammar of the profane Sanskrit, as well as on the pronun¬ 
ciation of the Vaidika idiom.” 

In other words, Professor Muller sees that in no grammati - 
cal work known to him — and I may safely add to anyone 
else mention is made of two Katyayanas; he sees, no doubt, 
too though he does not state the fact adverted to by 
Professor Weber himself — that several Varttikas to Panini 
correspond in substance with the Sutras correct and plausible 
premises, that there is nothing in either work to discounte¬ 
nance the possibility of the author of the Varttikas having 
also written a work on the pronunciation of Vaidika words: 
and since he doubtless coincides with me in the opinion that 
even Sanskrit philology can neither gain in strength nor in 
esteem by freeing itself from the fetters of common sense,- 

Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 138, line 10 [ = p. 122 , line 19 
— ChowkhambS Edition ] 
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he arrives at the result that the hypercritical splitting of the 
one Katyayana into two, as proposed by Professor Weber, 
is utterly fantastical . I shall support his view with stronger 
proof than may be gathered from the quotations I have made; 
but in leaving for a while the whirlpool of the Indische 
Studien, I must now take up Professor Muller's own theory. 

After the words just given, he continues as follows : “ Some 
of Katyayana’s -Sutras are now found repeated ipsissimis 
verbis * in Panini's Grammar. This might seem strange ; but 
we know that not all the Sutras now incorporated in his 
grammar came“ from his supplementary notes to Panini, 
simply repeated some of his Prati3akhya-sutras, and that, at a 
later time, some of these so-called Varttikas became part of 

the text of Panini/' 

• 

Thus, in order to establish the theory that Panini’s work is 
later than the Pratigakhya of Katyayana, whom Muller, as we 
know, conceives to be a contemporary of Panini, he presents 
us with this very plausible sequence and chain of works :—*1. 
The Prati^akhyas of Katyayana. 2. The Grammar of Panini. 
3. The Varttikas of Katyayana. And since some rules of 
the second work are identical with some of the first, he 
assumes that such rules marched from the first into the third, 
and they then gradually invaded the second work. Now 
even supposing that such a migration of rules could be support¬ 
ed by a particle of evidence, what becomes of those stubborn 
Pratig’akhya-Sutras and Varttikas of Katyayana which are 
identical in their contents — as 1 shall hereafter show — and 
which have not ventured to walk into the Sutras of P&nini ? 
They become the stumbling-block of the whole theory ; for 
since Panini, and especially Panini the contemporary of 

Katyayana, could not have written rules of which the defects 
must have- been apparent to him, if he had seen rules so 
much better in a work written before his own, the substance 
of these Sutras of Katyayana could not have simultaneously 
preceded and followed the Grammar of Panini. But I need 
not go further in showing the weakness of this theory, for I 

* 


In the same words. 
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have already explained (p. 32, etc.) that out of the 3996 
Sutras which form the present bulk of Pan ini’s Grammar, 
only three, or perhaps four, may be ascribed to Katyayana, 
on critical and tenable grounds. A mere supposition, un¬ 
supported by any proof, that the Vajasaneyi-Pratisakhya is 
older than Panini’s work, can certainly not justify the sweep¬ 
ing doubt which is levelled by Professor Muller against the 
whole work of Panini, and which is not even substantiated— 
as we might have expected it to have been — by a distinct 
enumeration of all or any of those Sutras which he would 
propose to restore to their rightful owner, Katyayana. 

In now proceeding to state the reasons which induce me 
to look upon all PrfitiSakhy a-SHtr as, not only as posterior to 
Panini’s Grammar, but to Panini himself, and separated from 
him by at least several generations, I must, in the first place, 
point out the general fallacy which has led to the assump¬ 
tion that these works are anterior to Panini. It consists in 
applying the standard of the notion of grammar to both 
categories of works, and having done this, in translating the 
result obtained, which is less favourable to the PratiSakhyas 
than to Panini’s work, into categories of time — priority and 
posteriority. An analogous fallacy would be too apparent 
to require any remark, if it premised conclusions concerning 
the chronological relation of works of a totally different nature 
and character. It may assume however, as it has done, a 
certain degree of plausibility if it be applied to works of a 

similar category. 

I must observe, therefore, in adverting to Professor Muller’s 
own words, as before quoted, that the term vyakarapa, 
grammar, though constantly and emphatically given to 
Panini’s work, has not been applied by any author within 
my knowledge to a PratUakhya work. 228 This circumstance, 

228 I may here observe that the full title of Patanjali’s Great 
Commentary is not simply Mahnbhnshya, but VyZkarana-MahabhZshja. 
The end, for instance, of a chapter in the sixth book of the great 
Commentary runs thus : 

i 
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however, implies an important fact which must not be 
overlooked. Tradition, from immemorial times, as everyone 
knows, connects with the Veda a class of works which stand 
in the most intimate relation to it — the Vedanga works. One 
of them is the Vyakarana. The PratiSakhyas do not belong 
to them. Thus, tradition even in India,— and on this kind 
of tradition probably the most squeamish critic will permit 
me to lay some stress,— does not rank amongst the most 
immediate offsprings of the Vaidika literature, those works 
which apparently stand in the closest relation to it,— which 
have no other object than that of treating of the Vaidika texts 
of the Samhitas; — but it has canonised Panini’s Vyakarana, 
which, on the contrary, would seem to be more concerned 
with the language of common life than with that of thd 
sacred hymns. Is it probable, let me ask, even at this early 
stage, that tradition would have taken this course if it had 
looked upon these PratiSakhyas as prior to the work of Panini ? 

But this question will receive a more direct answer if we 
compare the aim and the contents of both these classes of 
works. Vyakarana means “ un-doing” i. e., analysis, and 
Panini’s Grammar is intended to be a. linguistic analysis : 
it un-does words and un-does sentences which consist of words; 
it examines the component parts of a word, and therefore 
teaches us the properties of base and affix, and all the 
linguistic phenomena connected with both : it examines the 
relation, in sentences, of one word to another, and likewise 

unfolds all the linguistic phenomena which are inseparable 
from the meeting of words. 

The Pratisakhyas have no such aim, and their contents 
consequently differ materially from those of the Vyakarana , 
Their object is merely the ready-made word, or base, in the 
condition in which it is fit to enter into a sentence, or into 
composition with another base, and more especially the ready¬ 
made word or base as part of a Vaidika hymn. These works 
are no wise concerned in analysing or explaining the nature 
of a word or base; they take them, such as they occur in 
Pada text and teach the changes which 'they undergo when 
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they become part of the spoken sentence, i. e., of the spoken 
hymn. And the consequence implied by these latter words 
entails, moreover, on the PratiSakhyas the duty of paying 
especial attention to all the phenomena which accompany the 
spoken words ; hence they deal largely with the facts of pro¬ 
nunciation, accent, and the particular mode of sounding a 
syllable or word in connection with ritual acts. 

This brief comparison will already have hinted at the point 
of contact which exists between Panini and the authors of 
these PratiSalchya works. Leaving aside the wider range of 
the domain of the former, and the narrower field of the 
Vaidika pursuits of the latter, we may at once infer that both 
will meet on the ground of phonetic rules, of accentuation, 
and of the properties of sound ; but we shall likewise infer 
that any other comparison between both would be as irrelevant 
as if we compared Panini with Susruta, or the Pratisakhyas 

with the Jyotisha. 

The aim of both categories of works being entirely different, 
there is neither a logical nor an historical necessity, nor 
does there exist a fact or a circumstance which would enable 
us to conclude, from the absence in these PratiSalchyas of 
certain grammatical matter, that their authors were not as 
much conversant with it as Panini, who treats of it, because 
it is his object, and therefore his duty, to treat of it. 

These facts being beyond the reach of doubt, we may 
again raise an a-priori question whether it is more probable that 
the plan of Panini’s work preceded in time the plan of a 
PratiSakhya work, or the reverse ? 

Throughout a great portion of his admirable Introduction 
to Panini, Pataftjali endeavours to impress on the reader the 
great importance of grammatical study for promoting the objects 
of religion and holiness. He shows that a knowledge of 
language is necessary to a proper understanding of the sacred 
texts; that no priest is safe in the practice of rites without a 
thorough comprehension of the grammatical laws which define 
the nature of sounds and words,— in short, that nothing less 
than eternal bliss depends very much on the proper and 
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correct use made of words, and, as a consequence, on the 
study of Panini. 

Here, then, we have a distinct definition of the relation of 
Panini to the Vaidika texts,— a distinct statement of the 
causes which have produced the Vyakaratja . And what do 
they show else, than that Panini must have stood in the 
midst of a living religion, of a creed which understood itself, 
or at least had still the vigour to try to understand itself ? 

In Panini there is organism and life. In the Pratl£>akhyas 
there is mechanism and death. They do not care for the 
sense of a word. A word antah, for instance, is to them 
merely a combination of five sounds, nothing else; for whether 
it represents the nominative of anta, “ end,” or the adverb 
antar, “ between,” is perfectly indifferent to them. The rule 
of Katyayana’s Pratigakhya on this word ( II. 26), is, therefore, 
as dreary as a grammatical rule could ever be imagined to 
be, and the critical remarks which Professor Weber has attach¬ 
ed to this rule merely prove that, on this occasion, also he 
beats the air. 


It does not follow, as I have before observed, that, because 
linguistic death reigns in these Sutras, Katyayana or their other 
authors must have been as ignorant of grammar as it would 
seem if these works made any claim to be grammars at ail. 
t merely follows that, in the period in which they were 
ymtten, there existed a class of priests who had to be drilled 
into a proper recital af the sacred texts; and it may follow, 

too that this set of men had none of the spirit, learning, and 

intelligence, which Patafijali would wish to find in a man 
who practises religious rites. 


In other words, it seems to me that between Panini’s living 

grammar and these dead Pratisakhyas, there lies a space of 

time sufficient to create a want, of which a very insignificant 

trace is perhaps perceptible in some of Panini’s Vaidika rules, 

but which must have been irresistible at the period of the 
Prati&khya works. P n 


In substantiating with material proofs the priority of Panini’s 
work, I may dispense with giving evidence that Panini meant. 
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in his eight grammatical books, to concern himself with Vaidika 
language as well as the language of common life. Fori 
should have simply to quote hundreds of his rules which are 
entirely devoted to Vaidika texts, and I should have to carry 
the reader through the whole Introduction of Patafijali, which 
proves, as I have already mentioned, that one of the chief 
objects of grammar is the correct apprehension of the hymns. 
I will merely therefore compare, first some matter treated 
by Panini with some matter treated by the Rk-Prati^akhya,— 
such matter, of course, as admits of a point of contact 
between both, and therefore of a comparison at all. 

The fifth chapter of the latter work treats of the cases in 
which the consonant s becomes sh ; the same subject is 
comprised in the latter part of the third chapter of Panini’s 
eighth book; but this book does not contain the smallest 
number of the cases mentioned in the Rk-Pratigakhya. The 
same work enumerates in the same chapter the words and 
classes of words in which n becomes n, and very few only 
of these instances are taught by Panini in the last chapter 
of his work. A similar remark applies with still greater 
force to a comparison of Panini’s rules on the prolongation 
of vowels with those given by the Rk-Pratkiakhya in its 
seventh, eighth, and ninth chapters. In short, there is not a 
single chapter in this work which, whenever it allows of a 
comparison between its contents of analogous chapters of 
Panini’s Grammar, must not at once be declared to be 
infinitely more complete than the rules on them delivered 
by Panini. 

In addressing myself for a like purpose to the Vajasaneyi- 
PratiSakhya, I might seem to do that which is superfluous. 
For, as I have shown before that Panini was not acquainted 
with a Vajasaneyi-Samhita, it would require no further proof 
that he must have preceded a work which is entirely devoted 
to this collection of hymns. But as such a comparison, 
being extended also to the Varttikas, would involve at the 
same time the question whether the author of the Varttikas 
and the author of Jthe PratiSakhya is the same person or not; 
and as it would, too, bear on the very appreciation of the 
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character of this Vaidika work* I will enter into it with 
greater detail than was required for the conclusions which 

follow from a comparison between the Rk~Prati£akhya and 
Panini. 

It is remarkable feature in the explanatory gloss which 
Professor Weber has attached to his edition of the VajasaneyL 
Prati^akhya, that he evinces much pleasure in schooling 
Katyayana for introducing irrelevant matter into his work ; 
now upbraiding him for his remarks on the common dialect, 
which ought not to have concerned him in a Sutra of this 
kind ; then finding fault with him for treating of words 
which do not occur in the Vajasaneyi-Samhita, and which, 
likewise, ought not to have troubled him. Professor Weber 
has given us too, in the beginning of his preface, a valuable 
collection of instances, which in his opinion prove either that 
Katyayana must have had before him a different version of 
the White Yajurveda than the one known to us, or that he 
has botched on to his Prati^akhya a number of rules which, 
for his purpose, were out of place ; or, to sum up in the 
words of the Indische Studien, already referred to, that 
Katyayana shows neither skill nor practice in his treatment 
of the matter edited and commented upon by Professor Weber, 
But what would the latter think if Katyayana applied this 
very reproach to him ? if he told Professor Weber that he did 
not even understand the character of the Pratigakhya which 
he was editing and subjecting to all this learned criticism ? 

Let me, then, take the place of Katyayana, and maintain 
or him, that he is not only the very same Katyayana who 
wrote the Varttikas to Panini, but that his Vajasaneyi-Prati^a- 
khya has the double aim of being a Vaidika treatise as well 
aS containing criticisms on Panini. And let me, therefore, 
teH Professor Weber that since there is abundant proof of 
ls view in Katyayana’s Vaidika work, all his handsome 
epithets are put out of court. And this, 1 hold, will also 

settle tfip* * 

^ question why we meet with so many Sutras in 
, at ? ayana w ^i°h are identical with those of Panini; for we 
presently see that this identity is merely an apparent 
one, and, in reality, no identity at all. 
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I will take this point up first, and show that Katyayana 
merely repeated the words of Panini in order to attach his 
critical notes to them, just as I sometimes literally repeated 
the words of Professor Weber himself, merely for the purpose 
of improving on him. 

Panini says ( I. 1, 60 ) adarianam lopah. “ This is not 

distinct enough,” I hear Katyayana say ; hence he writes 

( I. 141 ) varnasyadarsanam lopah. —Panini gives the definition: 

( I. 2, 29. 30 ) uchchair udattah and nichair anudattah. “ So 

• • 

far so good,” I suppose Katyayana to say ; “but you give 
the necessary complement of these two rules in the words 
( L 2, 31 ) * samciharah svaritah ’ ; I object to this definition, for 
the svariia would better have been defined thus, ” ubhayavan 
svaritah (K. I. 108-110).—P. I. 2, 32: tasyadita udattam 
ardha-hrasvam ; but K. I. 126 : tasyadita udattam svarardhama - 
tram ,—P. VIII. 4, 67, 66 : nodatta-svaritodayam ( with the 
quotation of a dissent on the part of Gargya, Kagyapa, and 
Galava ) ; udattad anudattasya svaritah . The former rule is 
approved of by Katyayana, who repeats it literally, but the 
latter he words thus : udattach chanudattam svaritam ( IV. 140, 
134).—P. I. 1, 8 : mukhamasika-vachatjo'nuriasikah ; but K. 
I. 75 : mukMnmasika-karano'numtsikah .—P. 1. 1, 9 ; tulya- 
sya~prayatnam savarnam. “ Would it not be clearer/’ we 
hear Katyayana say, “ to give this definition thus : ( K. I. 
43 ) samana-$thana~karaf?asya-prayatnah savarnah P. VL 1, 
84 : ekah purva-parayoh; but K. IV. 49 : athaikam uttarach 
cha.— P. 1. 1, 66 : tasminniti nirdishte purvasya. ‘This rule 
I adopt/’ Katyayana probably thought, (I. 134) “ but for 
your next rule (I. 1, 67 ), tasmad tty uttarasya > I prefer the 
clearer wording ” ( I. 135 ) tasmad ity uttarasyadeh 9 “ and your 
shashthi sthaneyoga ( 1, 1, 49 ), evidently a rule which you 
ought to have put with those two preceding Paribhasha rules 
which are its complement, instead of separating it from them 
by seventeen other rules, I place it, therefore, immediately 
after these ?, (1. 136 ). 

I will not add more instances of the same kind; they 
have all been carefully collected by Professor Weber ; but 
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he is far from perceiving that the identity between the 
language -of both authors is merely an apparent one, and 
that the additional words of Katyayana, either in the same 
Sutra or in one immediately following, but intimately con¬ 
nected with it, are so many criticisms on Panini, which are 
even more prominent by the repetition of a certain amount 
of Panini’s words. For to assume, even without any of the 
further proofs which I shall adduce, that Katyayana first deli¬ 
vered his clearer and better Sutras, and that Panini hobbled 
after him with his imperfect ones, is not very probable. 

The following synopsis of rules is an extract from those I 
have collected for the purpose of determining whether it could 
be a matter of accident that the PratiSakhya Sutras of Katyayana 
are, to a considerable extent, nothing but Varttikas to Panini. 

Panini writes ( VIII. 2, 87 ), “om abhyadane, 99 which rule 
proves that in his time om was not confined to Vaidika use 
only; but Katyayana writes (I. 18 and 19 ), “omkaram vedeshu” 
and “athakaram bhashyeshu?* No doubt if Katyayana had not 
written with a direct glance at Panini, this latter rule would be 
out of place, but in this combination its origin becomes intelli¬ 
gible. P. says (VIII. 1,46), **ehi manye prahase Irt” Though 
this rule does not treat of the accent of manye , it nevertheless 
would follow from other rules of Panini, that manye is adyudatta 
in its combination with ehL This inference is emphatically 
corrected by K. 2, 15 : manye padapurvam sarvatra . Professor 
Weber, It is true, says that this word sarvatra —which embodies 
the emphasis of the censure of Katyayana — is meaningless : 
once more, no doubt, Katyayana has bungled through “want of 
practice and skill ” How much Panini’s rules VIII. 1,19 and 72, 
amantritasya cha t and amantritam purvam avidyamanavat, are the 
torment of commentators, may be seen from many instances 
in Sayana s Commentary on the Rgveda. K. Improves them 
considerably by II. 17 and 18 : pada-pUrvam amantritam 
ananarthe padadau and tenanantarU shahshtyekapadavat .—K. 
writes II. 22 : bhutir adyudattam : this rule again rouses the 
critical indignation of Professer Weber. “ Why, ” he exclaims, 
is this word singled out ( by Katyayana ) ? Assuredly, 
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it is not the single ktin formation in the V. S.” My answer 
is because Katyayana had studied Panini, and Professor 
Weber, it is clear, has not; for Panini says. 111. 3, 96, that 
bhuti is antodatta in the Veda ; and Katyayana therefore 
singled this word out with the decided intention of stating that 
in the Vajasaneyi-Samhita Panini’s rule would be erroneous. 
This instance, l hold, moreover, is one of those which add 
some weight to the proof I have already given, that Panini did 
not know, and therefore preceded, the Vajasaneyi-Samhita. K. 
says, II. 48, devata-dvandvani chariamantritani ; and his words 
are a distinct criticism on P. VI. 2, 141, devata-dvandve cha.— In 
rule VIII. 3, 36, Panini teaches that Visarjanlya may remain 
such ( or, as the Sutra expresses itself, on account of previous 
Sutras, may become Visarjaritya), before sibilants, or may 
become assimilated to the following sibilant. But he committed 
the venial offence of not stating that this latter alternative 
rests on the authority of Sakatayana, and the former on 
that of Sakalya. Could Katyayana, therefore, forego the 
opportunity of writing ( III. 8 ) : “ pratyaya-savarnam mudi 
Sakatayanah,” and ( III. 9 ), “avikaram Sakalyah sashaseshiT?- 
In VI. 1, 134, Panini gives a comprehensive rule on the 

elision of the final s in regard to the Vaidika use of the 
nominative of tad. “No,” says Katyayana ( III. 14), m the 

V. S. this elision occurs before vowels only in two instances: 
sa ostadhimayohr — K. ( I3L 22 ) says avir nir ida idaya 
vasatir varivah, and thus criticises the imperfection of P.’s 
rule VIII. 3, 54, idaya va. —In III. 27 , adhvano rajaso rshah 
sprias patau, he shows the clumsiness of P.’s rule VIII. 3, 
52^ patau cha bahulam ; in III. 30, paravavasane, the imper¬ 
fection of P.’s VIII-3, 51, paiichamyah paravadhyarthe; in HI. 
55, bhavibhyah sah sham samanapade, that of P.’s VIII, 3, 
59, adesa-pratyayayoh.-— In the Sutras 111.56 and 57, Katyayana 
teaches that the intervention of anusvara, k and r do not 
prevent s from becoming sh, if this change would have to 
take place otherwise. “These rules,” says Professor Weber, 
“have no business here, for Samhita and Pada-text agree 
in this respect, and these rules are quite general grammatical 
rules;” and in support of this argument he quotes Uvata, 
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Tor if £ P °f S °“* the su Perfluity. The latter consoles us 

Comnla' V ^ ^ ^ ^ & ma ° Should "Ot 

fetch fuel \ he «?*, h0Dey th ° Ugh 116 intended only to 
. . ’ 1 a fish thou S h his object were to fetch water, 

r rut s though he went out merely to pluck flowers. But 
as Professor Weber is not so easily consoled, and not so 

is, I may tell 

him that these rules are levelled against Panini’s rules VIII 

’hZlrT'n 5 - WhiCh °f lit t0 include r - At IL 55 > dmndvam 
chenarasomapurvam pushagnivayushu, Professor Weber dis¬ 
charges a witticism. “None of the compounds” ( referred to 
m the Sutra ), he says, ‘occur in the V. S. or the gat. Br. .. 

How is that to be explained ? Did our Homer nod when 
he composed this rule? or did he have hefr.™ 
of the V. S. which it no Wr 7, , T ? P3SSageS 

probably mean, to say, VJM trar m, fc y. s , J 

1 7 is ,be tM ° f ° ar sntra cma #’ “ d 

to read another word for soma I will try to relieve 
his anxiety by expressing the belief that this Sutra and the 
next, 11. 56, are criticisms on Panini’s general rule VI. 2 141 
and on his special rule VI. 2, 142.-The rule of PaniniVlIl’ 

59 60 IT’’/- ! ntiCiSed in tilree SQtras °f Katyayana III. 

, 60, 61, okarat su ; och chaprktat, and abhescha. 

The Varttika 3 to III. 3, 108 says varnat karah • K I 37 
karepa aha; both are .identical in their contents,’ aid 'com-' 
plete Papmi’s rule m. * 108. The same remark applies to 
e Varttika 4 to P. III. 3, 108, rad iphah, and to K 1 40 
ra ephena aha, in reference to the same rule of Panini -K III’ 
38 aharpatau repham, points out an omission in P. VIII. 2,' 

70 : the same criticism is conveyed by the Varttika 2 to this’ 

m^ aharMimm PWadishu;— K. HI. 12, lung 

mudi jifpan ( fills up a blank in P. VIII 3, 36, va sari ; and 

likewise a Varttika on this Sstra tn c «■ 

, , ,, outra to the same elfect, va 

^prakarav kharpare hpuh.- p/s rille 3> 10?> prsiadam _ 

dl,Z7 r T' “ Cri,iCh ' d hs K - « and 42. 

“ by a Varttika tn the 
r rale which has the same contents : dun iaSmiisadabka- 
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dhyeshutvam vaktavyam uttarapadades cha shtutvam. A Varttika 
to the same rule of P., s hasha utvam datrdasasuttarapadadeh 
shtutvam cha, is identical in contents with K. 111.46, shad dasada- 
ntayoh samkhyavayorthayoscha : both are criticisms on P. VI. 

3> " 10 9 _The first Varttika to III. 2, 49 ( improperly marked, 

like the two others, in the Calcutta edition, as if these 
Vart.tikas did not occur in the Mahabhashya ), daravahano' 

v saiimytm ’ is similar cM,en,s wUl1 

1C 111 47 fighad citiodcttitbciTcit : Both, complete P. Ill, 2, 

49 ciiishi hanah.— The important omission in P.’s Sutra VIII. 
a ’ 1 rashabhyan no nah samanapade, is, with almost a literal 
reference to these words, criticised by K’s. III. 83, rsharebhyo 
nalifiro nakaram samanapade, and by his Varttika to the 
former rule, rashabhyam natva rkara-grahanam. 

I need not increase the foregoing quotations by com¬ 
parison of the contents of whole chapters of the Vajasaneyi- 

PratiSakhya with the analogous contents of whole chapters 
in Panini. For, though the result would be exactly the same 
as it'has been in the case of our comparison between the 
Rk-Pratmkhya and Panini’s work, even the isolated Sutras 
which I have contrasted in these quotations sufficiently 
show that Panini could never have laid his Grammar open 
to such numerous criticisms as he has done, if the wor 
of Katyayana 'had been composed before his own. My 
synopsis, moreover, shows that many rules of Katyayana 
become utterly inexplicable in his PratigSkhya work unless 
thev be judged in their intimate connection with the Grammar 
of Panini. And as it is simply ridiculous to assume that 
« Homer constantly nodded " in writing an elaborate work, 
which evidences considerable skill and practice m the mt 
of arranging the matter of which he treats, there is no o her 
conclusion left than that the PratiSakhya of Katyayana had 
the twofold aim which 1 have indicated above. 

There might, however, remain a doubt as to whether 
Katyayana first wrote his Prati&khyas or his Varttikas to 
Panini. Two reasons induce me to think that his PratiSakrya 

• ———— ******* W—^^**** 

* Vide p. 218, line 30 supra. 
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preceded his Varttikas. In the first place, because the contrary 
assumption would lead to the very improbable inference 
that a scholar like Katyayana, who has given such abundant 
proof of his thorough knowledge of Sanskrit grammar, left 
a considerable number of Panini’s rules without those emenda¬ 
tions which, as we must now admit, are embodied in his 
Pratigakhya work. If we made a supposition of this kind, 
we should imply by it that he belongs to that class of authors 
who present their writings in hurried and immature state, 
and, upon an after thought, make their apology in an appendix 
or an additional book. If we assume, on the other hand, 
that he first wrote his PratiSakhya Sutras, which neither imposed 
upon him the task, nor gave him an opportunity, of making 
a thorough review of Panini, we can understand that they 
might have seduced him now and then into allowing himself 

to be carried away by the critical tendency which he after¬ 
wards fully developed in his Varttikas ; and we can then, 
too, understand why these Varttikas treat merely of those 
Sutras of Panini which were not included in his former work. 

My second reason for this view is derived from a com¬ 
parison between such of his Sutras and such of his Varttikas 
as are closely related to one another. For if we examine the 
contents and the wording of either we cannot fail to perceive 
that some of Katyayana’s Varttikas show an improvement on 
some of his Sutras, and we may infer that they were given 
on account of this very improvement. Thus the Varttika to 
VIII. 3, 36, quoted before, contains the word va, which is 
not In the Sutra HI. 12 ; the Varttika duro, &c., to VI. 3,109 
embraces more formations than the Sutras III. 41 and 42 ; 
the Varttikas 1-3 to III. 2, 49 do not contain, it is true, the 
word adambara alluded to in III. 47 — perhaps because it 
was already contained in this Sutra— but increase considerably 
the contents of this rule ; the Varttika 2 to VIII. 2, 70 treats 
of a whole Gana, while the Sutra III. 38 merely names its 
heading word; and so on. Nor could we forego such a 
comparison on the ground that there is a difference of purpose 
in the Sutras which are attached to the Vajasaneyi-Samhita, 
and in the Varttikas, which are connected with Panini,—that. 
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consequently, in improvement of the Varttikas on the Prati- 
£akhya need not to tell on the chronological relation between 
both. For we have seen that Katy ayana’s Pratigakhva does 
not strictly confine itself to the language of his Samhita or 
even to that of the Vedas in general. Already the instances 
given before would suffice to bear out this fact, in the 
appreciation of which I so entirely differ from Professor 
Weber’s views; and a striking instance of this kind is 
afforded by Katyayana’s Sutra 111. 42, quoted before. It treats 
of a case entirely irrelevant for the Va jasaneyi-Samhita ; 
this case is taken up again and enlarged upon in a Varttika 
to VL 3, 109, and there is no reason why the additions 
made in this Varttika might not have been entitled with 
equal right to a place amongst Katyayana’s Sutras, as Sutra 
III. 42 itself. Their not standing there shows my mind 
that this Varttika is later than this rule of the Pratigakhya 

work. 

It will readily be seen that I have arrived at the result of 

the priority of Panini’s work to the Prati£akhya of Katyayana, 
in entire independence of all the assistance which I might 

have derived from my previous arguments. I have hitherto 
abstained from availing myself of their aid, because an 

inference must gain in strength if it be able to show that 
two entirely distinct lines of argument necessarily lead to the 
same goal. Such is the case with question before us. For 
if we now appeal, once more, to the important information 
which Pataftjali supplied, viz., that the " anubandhas of former 
grammarians have no grammatical effect in the work of Panini 
in other words, if a grammarian uses anubandhas employed 
by Panini in the same manner as he did, his work must have 
been written after Panini’s work,—we need only point to the 
prataykara Hing\ in Katyayana’s Sutra I. 27, in order to be 
relieved from any doubt that Panini’* grammar is prior to 
the Sutra of Katyayana. That Katyayana added in his Sutras 
other technical terms to those of Panini, cannot be a matter 
of surprise ; indeed, it is even less remarkable than it would • 
be under ordinary circumstances if we consider that he made— 

15 P. 
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either as inventor or as borrowing from older grammarians — 
such additions to the terminology of Panini in his very 
Varttikas, where one would think there was the least necessity 
for them,—where, for instance, he might have easily done 
without such new terms as sit, pit , jit, jhit, ghu, in the sense 
in which he uses them. 229 

Thus far my literary argument on the chronological relation 
between Panini and the Prati^akhya works. The historical 
proof, that only the work of Panini, but Panini himself ,‘ preced¬ 
ed, by at least two generations, the author of oldest Prati- 
iakhya, requires, in the first place, the remark that by the 
latter designation I mean the PratiSakhya of the Rgveda hymns. 

Since Professor Weber, in his introduction to his edition 
of the Vajasaneyi - Pratisakhya has given proofs that this 
work as well as the Atharvaveda-Pratigakhya—and I infer too, 
that of the Taittirxya-Samhita—are more recent than the Rk- 
Pratisakhya, and since these reasons are conclusive to my 
mind, I need not, by the addition of other proof to that which 
he has afforded us on this point, weaken the great pleasure 
1 feel, in being able, for once in a way, to coincide with him 
in his views. 

It is necessary, however, that I should first touch in a few 
words on the question of the authorship of this Rk-Prati^akhya. 
It is adverted to in the first verse of this work, in a passage 
which contains all the information we possess on this point. 
The passage in question runs thus : u After having adored 
Brahma, Saunaka expressed the characteristic feature of the 
Rg-veda verses.” 


. 229 Varttika 1 to Panini I. 1, 68 : Varttika 2. 

^ Varttika 3: Varttika 4: 

%WT =5T UfiEtTOT ^ his KSrikS to VII. 1, 21 ( compare 

note 114 ) KatySyana uses the term g in the sense of STrTPTcC, as results 
•from the commentary of Patanjali.—KSrikS • etc.—Patanjali : 

\ f%fe:3TErrl%f% I argWRC Sfa etc.—The same terra f 
occurs in Patanjali* s KSrikS to VI, 4, 149 (see note 121 ) 5 ^ 

etc., when Kaiyyata observes5 \ 
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Now, as it is not unusual in Sanskrit writings for the author 
to introduce himself in the commencement of his work by 
giving his name, and speaking of himself in the third person, 
this verse alone would not justify us in looking upon the words 
quoted as necessarily containing a mere report of Saunaka’s 
having delivered certain rules which another later author 
brought into the shape of the Rk-PratiSakhya as we now find 
it. But it must be admitted, also, that it does not absolutely 
compel us to ascribe this work to &aunaka himself, It leaves 
us free to interpret its sense according to the conclusions 
which must be derived from the contents of the work itself. 

These contents have already required us to establish the 
priority of Paninfs Grammar to this Pratigakhya work. If, 
then, we find that Panini speaks of Saunaka as of an ancient 
authority , 230 while there is no evidence to show that the 
Saunaka named in both works is not the same personage, 
there is from the point of view of my former * literary * argu¬ 
ment, a certainty that Saunaka was not the author of the 
Pratteakhya here named . 231 This inference, however, it must 
be admitted, is only entitled to be mentioned thus at the 
beginning of the historical argument, in so far as it may 
afterwards strengthen and corroborate it, but not, if it had 
to be used in order to premise the conclusions which will 
have to be drawn. 

' Another preliminary remark, also, must be devoted to the 
sweeping assertion of Professor Weber, already quoted, which 
is to this effect, that “ sameness of names can never prove 
the identity of the persons ” who bear these names. It is true 
he qualifies this dictum by adding after “ names “ like 
Katyayana; ” but, even with this restriction, I cannot convince 

230. IV. 3, 105 : : 106 : 

IIP 

Compare also page 163. 

, 231. This is the view, too, of Uvata, the commentator on this 

, PrStisSkhya. He says that Saunaka J s name is mentioned for the sake of 
remembering him : I See Mr. Regnier’s edition of the 

^k-Prat. in the Journal Asiatique, vol. VII. ( 1856 ), p. 183. 
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myself that literary criticism gains in strength by carrying 
Pyrrhonism beyond the confines of common sense. If great 
celebrity attaches to a name in certain portions of Sanskrit 
literature ; and if the same name re-occurs in other and kindred 
portions of this same literature, 1 believe we are not only 
free, but compelled, to infer that the personage bearing this 
name in both such places is the same personage, unless 

there be particular and good reasons which would induce us 
to arrive at a contrary conclusion. 1 thus hold that a critic 
has no right to obtrude his doubts upon us until he has given 
good and substantial reasons for them. 

After this expression of dissent from the critical principles 
of Professor Weber, I may now recall the fact I have mention¬ 
ed on a previous occasion ( pp. 86-87 ), that there is a gram¬ 
matical work, in a hundred thousand Slokas, called Sahgraha, 
whose author is Vyadi or Vyali. I know of no other gramma¬ 
tical work bearing this name Sahgraha, nor of any other 
celebrated grammarian named Vyadi. Both names, however, 
are not unfrequently met with in the grammatical literature. 
Vyadi is quoted several times in the Rk-Pratisakhyap 2 and 
there is no valid reason for doubting that he is there the same 
person as the author of the Sahgraha. This same work and 
its author are sometimes alluded to in the illustrations which 
the commentators give of the Sutras to Panini or the Varttikas 
of Katyayana; 233 and both, indeed, as I shall show here-after, 
appear to have stood in a close relation to the Mahabhashya 
of Patafijali. We are, however, only concerned here with one 
instance with which Patafijali illustrates the second Varttika of 
Panini’s rule II. 3, 66. 

It is this : "beautiful indeed is Dakshayava’s creation of the 
Sahgraha 234 

232. Ri-P. lit, u. 17; VI, 12; XIII, 12. 15. See Mr. Regnier’s 
Index des no ms prapres to his edition of the Rk- PrStisSkhya, s. v. VySli. 

233. Patanjali’s commentary on v. 6 ( of the Calcutta edition) to IV. 

2, 60 gives the instances: I I WlRHS I ; or the 

KssikS to VI. 3, 79 ; ' 

234. This instance follows another which says : “beautiful indeed .is 
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From it we learn, then, in connection with the information 
we already possess of the proper name of the author of the 
Sangraha, that Vyadi and Dakshayana are one and the same 
grammatical authority. Dakshayana, however, is not only 
a descendant of Daksha, but of Dakshi also, 235 and of the latter, 
at least in the third generation, while he may possibly have 
held a far more distant place in the lineage of this personage 
who is so often named in the ancient literature. For Panini, 
who defines the term yuvan as the son of a grandson or of a 
more remote degree in the lineage of a family chief, 236 gives 
a rule in reference to this term, which the principal commenta¬ 
tors illustrate by the name of Dakshayana , 237 


TSmmi s creation, of ( his ) Sutra.”—Varttika 2 to II. 3, 66 : %% pRPTT. 

Patafijali : ^ ftfcT: I 

fd^r: i 

236. Panini, IV. 1, 96: 3?U KatySyana : S|# WffSPstf 

f^srfcT^-JT.—Patanjali : fcrqRmq \ 

m t ^T%: etc.—Kasika : 53 &W& ^f%: I 

236. Panini, IV. 1, 162 : aPTczr 163: sftcrftr g ^ 

5^T; 164 : WRlft ^ 165 : ^ftcrfoT I 

237. IV. 1, 101 : This Sutra has no direct commentary 

hy Patafijali, and I shall therefore first quote the Kasika on it : 

ww) ^r«rfcr 1 qpqfqq: 1 qrwrppr: 11 1 1 

^Tsrm: i sftqiro n (iv. s, 10 ) i-. ( ly. 2, so ) ww nfe*r 

sr u 1 wr:.( comp, 

tv. 1, 94).—But there is no occasion for doubting the genuineness of this 
Sdtra on account of there being no BhSshya to it ( compare note 139 )» 
for Patafijali refers to it, in his comment on the fifth Paribhasha ( in the 
Calc. ed. ) to I. 1, 72 and has also, amongst others, the instance 
■viz. (ed, Ballantyne, p, 796 ); Paribhasha : =qrq^sqx; \ 

^ I ISFftfo \ I 

\ I etc.—That Dakshayana 

is the yuvan, not the son of Dakshi is sufficiently clear from the KasikS 

^ tsf : , , 

itself, since it refers to IV. 1, 94. For this reason it also gives as an 
instance of a yuvan to I. 2, 66, besides and efT^TRR: ( omitted 

in the Calc. ed. ), the word 5[T8jrqq:—Patafijali contents himself with 
ihc instance ; but it commences its counter-instance to II, 4, 68 
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If we now turn to Panini himself, we have it on the authority 
of Patafijali that his mother bore the name of Dakshl . 338 And 
Dakshl, again, is, on the faith of all commentators on a rule 
of Panini, the female family head of the progeny of Daksha,. 
standing in the same relationship to Daksha as the male family 
chief Dakshl; she is, in other words, the oldest sister (Vrddkci) 
of the latter personage. 239 Vyadi, therefore, was a near relative 
of P&tirii, and Panini must have preceded him by at least two 

generations . 

Now since the Rk-Pratigakhya quotes Vyadi, as we have- 
seen, on several occasions, and since the Pratisakhya of Katya- 
yana is more recent than this work, I must leave it to the 
reader to determine how many generations must, in all proba¬ 
bility, have separated Panini from the author of the Rk- 

m this way : srMtftftr I We must, consequent¬ 

ly, consider it ah inaccuracy when the same KSsikS gives its countcr- 
inltance to II. 4, 60 in these words : JTRTftftt I 30% facTT I 

e: I The Calcutta edition continues it, "and Dr. Bochtlingk, of course, 

* 

reprints it without a single remark. In short, whenever we open his 
discreditable reprint, we understand perfectly well why he writes in his 
preface, p. xxxviii. • “The Calcutta edition is verf correct, so much so 
that only on the very rarest occasions have I had an opportunity oF 
preferring the readings of the Manuscripts/’ 

238. KSrikS to I. 1, 20 •* gf etc. 

239. Panini, VI. 4, 148 : q^fcT =q. —Patafijali : 

t 31%q:' I ?ftT qfc g gR etc. —KaiyyaSa 
1131#% i (ms. 1 

(IV. 1, 65 ) fit ggq ^ fi% etc.—IV. 1,60 : Tjgsq3rT%:> 

...... iv: I, 94: - Kas'iks...... 

Pri-H, I -IT^t...— 1. 2,66 : Sqsq ( where ’Sift implies iiv 

reference to the preceding Sutra ^if, i. e. the eldest daughter of a 
grandson, or a further descendant, considered as the female head of the 
family ).—KSsiks : fgft suffer ( I. 2, 65 ) =q gqq; I 1ST 3J«TT g?' 
q=q%1qR% i iRRspia^q *rqftr i -gg sqm: (thus ms. 829; ms, 
2440 ww:) qqq gqfcr \ ml: gWwKqfcr \ qpff =q qr’qiqFr«r t 

=q qR+qwsr i ca^rg sngq) - (thus ms. 244D; ms. 

829 
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PratiSakhya on the one hand, and from the author of the 
Vajasaaeyi-PratiSakhya and the Varttikas on the other. 

After his statement, which, I fear, is entirely fatal to a great 
many chronological assumptions which have hitherto been' 
regarded as fully established, and to the critical and linguistic 
results which have been built on these assumptions, it is not 
neeessary — but it will nevertheless be interesting — to see that 
modern and ancient grammatical authorities contain additional 
testimony to the conclusion I have here arrived at. 

When explaining the uncritical condition of the Paribhasha 
collections, I pointed out that if they were looked upon as an 
indivisible whole, there could be no doubt that they must be 
later than Panini,—since one of them uses the word Papiniya. 
I pointed out, too, that the compilers of these collections, 
Vaidyanatha, for instance, must have taken this view of their, 
chronological relation to Panini. Now at the end of the. 
Laghu-paribhashavrtti we read chat “some ascribe the composi¬ 
tion of all the paribhashas to the Muni Vyadi.” 240 They 
must consequently have considered him as posterior to Panini. 

I will at once, however, ascend to the author of the Great 
Commentary. In illustrating the first Varttika to Panini’s rule 
VI. 2, 36, Pataftjali writes down the following compound : 
ApiSala-Paniniya-Vyadiya-Gautamlyah. 241 It tells its own tale: 
it names first the disciples of Apisali — of whom we know, 
through Panini himself, that he preceded him,— then those of 
Panini, afterwards those of Vyadi, and ultimately those of 
Gautama. There can be no doubt that we have here a sequence 
of grammarians who wrote one after the other; but, if any 
doubt still existed, it would be dispelled by the grammatical- 
properties of the compound itself; for a Varttika to II. 2, 34, 
teaches that—unless there be reasons to prevent it — the name 


240. Laghu-paribhSshS-vrtti = %£ I SWTOT 

( the first ParibhSsha ) 5c4T§: I 

■ 241. Panini, VI. 2, 36 : — KatySyana : 

atRPif're^s^R^TFir Patanjaii; 
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of the more important part must come first in a Dvandva 
compound; and for a similar reason other Varttikas teach 
that, for instance, in forming such a compound of the name 
of the earliest season in the year must precede that of a subse¬ 
quent one; or in compounding the names of castes, they must 
follow one another in their natural order; or in making a 
Dvandva of the names of two brothers, the name of the older 

lias precedence of the name of the younger. 242 But as none 
of the grammatical reasons taught by Panini in previous rules 
would compel the component parts of the compound alleged 
to assume another order than that which they have, we can 
only interpret their sequence in the manner I have stated. 243 


The descent from the height of the Prati£akhyas to the level 
plain of the Phitsutras would almost seem to require an explana¬ 
tion. Before I give it, however, I will refer to Professor 
Muller’s Ancient Sanskrit Literature, and state its opinion on 
the relation of these Sutras to Panini. It is contained in the 
following words : 244 

*‘As to Santana’s Phitsutras, we know with less certainty to 
what period they belong. A knowledge of them is not pre- 


242. PSnim, IT. 2, 34 * —VSrttika 3 ( of the Calc. ed. ) 

I Patafijali s f^f^TcRftfcT ^5^ I — 

VSrttika 2 ( of the Calc. ed. ) — 

Patanjali; I farfar^nft- 

VSrttika 5 ( of the Calc. ed. ) ^f^UT3^0T.--Patafijali : 

I VSrttika 6 ( of the Calc. 

«d. ) Patanjali : STgaf sqTCSf: i 

1 

243. Such a reason would be, for instance, if one part of the 

compound belonged to the words technically called fa ( I. 4. 7 _9 )• f or 

in such a case the base fa would have precedence of a base ending in 3? 
(compare 11.2,32). On this account the names of the three gram¬ 
marians, Sskalya, GSrgya, and VySdi, form in the Rk-PrStisSkhya, XIII. 
12, the dvandva * 1'^wq ji iiqj; | 

244. Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 152. [=Chowkhamba Edn. p. 134 
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supposed by Panini, and the grammatical terms used by Santana 
are different from those employed by Panini,—a fact from 
which Professor Boehtlingk has ingeniously concluded that 
Santana must have belonged to the eastern school of gramma* 
rians. As, however, these Sutras treat only of the accent, and 
the accent is used in the Vaidika language only, the subject of 
Santana’s work would lead, us to suppose that he was anterior 
to Panini, though it would be unsafe to draw any further 
conclusion from this.” 

Once more I am unable to assent to the arguments of my 
learned predecessor on this subject. Jf the knowledge of a 
work, as he admits, is not presupposed by Panini, it would 
seem to follow that such a work is not anterior but posterior 
to him, since it is scarcely probable that he could have ignored 
the information it contains. Nor has Professor Muller given 
any evidence to show that the contents of the Phitsutras are 
restricted to the Vaidika language only. On the contrary, the 
great bulk of the words treated of in these Sutras belongs with 
equal right, and, in some respect, with much greater right, to 
the classical language, in preference to that of the Vaidika 
hymns or Brahmanas. And as no word can be pronounced 
without an accent, it is not intelligible why such a treatise 
should not be of as great importance for the student who 
recites the MahabMrata as for the priest who reads the Rgveda 
Poetry. Panini himself has, indeed, embraced in his rules on 
accentuation a great number of words no trace of which 
occurs in the Samhitas. But even if the statement made by 
Professor Muller were unobjectionable, why should it follow 
that an author who — and because he — writes on a Vaidika 
subject, must, or is even likely to be anterior to an author 
who treats of the classical literature ? And Panini moreover 
treated of both. 

As little as I can adopt, on these premises, the conclusions 
Prof. Muller draws, so little can I join in the compliments 
he pays to the ingenuity of Dr. Boehtlingk. 245 For since 


245. As in the case of the Calcutta edition of Panini, and of the 
UimSdi-S&tras, the edition of the Phitsutras also was entrusted by Dr. 
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Pauini himself, as I have shown before, makes use of the- 
terms prattiania, dvitiya, trtiya, chaturthi, etc., and of aung , 
afig (in the sense of an instrumental in the singular), 24s * 
all of which are terms of the eastern grammarians, and,, 
as everyone knows that Pauini did not belong to them, I 
can see no ingenuity in assigning Santana to this school on 
the sole ground of his having used terms which differ from 
those of Panini; especially when these terms have no; 
grammatical influence whatever, like the cmubcindhcis of Paninig. 


Boehtlimgk to his compositor, who reprinted the text of these Sutras from 
the Calcutta edition of the Siddhanta-kaumudT.—The difficulties offered 
by these Sutras are not inconsiderable, and might have yielded good 
materials for many remarks. Dr. Boehtlingk’s Commentary on them, 
consists of 32 lines, which contain the substance of about 12, nearly all of 
which are insignificant. Even his very small Index to the Sutras is imper¬ 
fect; for it omits the Sutra which he mistook for a part of the 

commentary on IV. 15, and the Sutra which also he has 

reprinted as if it were a portion of the commentary on XV. 12, though 
he himself is doubtful as to its proper position there. He professes, too, to . 
have given an Index of the contents, “for those who mean to pursue the 
subject.” But as one of the latter, I had to make a thorough Index of all 
the technical symbols in the Sutras, and also of a good number of real 
words which occur in the commentary and text, but which, in accordance 
with his notion of an Index, or through his usual inaccuracy, are omitted 
in his Index; e . g . IL 13; srf^T XV. 15; IV. 13; WW. 

I. 2; 3TT^I, 4; IV. 11; III. 19; II. 22; WRTO 

II. 22; fffcfir I. 21; fi^FT II. 8, and very many more. Of compounds 

he has never enabled the reader to find the latter part ; and such general 
terms as sr^TC etc., which are as indispensable for a 

student as the individual words themselves, are of course, also omitted. 
And all these remarks are suggested by the edition of a text which comprises 
no more than 88 Sutras. It is, of course, needless for me to add that the 
trouble of consulting or using a very valuable commentary on these Sutras, 
the PhitsutrarvrttL does not enter into the plan of an editor whose activity 
in editing grammatical Sanskrit texts only consists in putting the printed 

Calcutta works into different type. 

, 1 * 

246. See notes 197, 220, and Panini, VII. 3, 105. ■ ; 
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and are not distinctly defined in the commentary as terms of 
the eastern grammarians. 247 

The real reasons for this assumption, which 1 share in, 
must, in my opinion, be sought for elsewhere ; and as they 
are connected with the question of the chronological relation 
of the Phitsutras to Panini, I will first explain why I speak 
of them after the PratiiSakhya works. 

It is because they stand on the same linguistic ground as 
the latter writings, and because it was safer to survey this 
ground in the wider field of the Pratigakhya literature than in 

the narrow precincts of the Sutras of Santana. This having 

' „ • * 

been done, we need now merely recall the results obtained. • 

We have seen that the PratiSakhyas represent the mechanic 
treatment of the language, unlike Panini’s method, which is- 
organic and shows the growth and life of the language he 
spoke. The same is the case in these Phitsutras. Whereas 
Panini endeavours to explain the accent of words by connec- 
ting it with the properties of the word, — whereas he seeks for 
organic laws in the accents of uncompounded or compounded 
words and, only reluctantly, as it were, abandons this path 
whenever he is unable to assign a general reason for his rules, 

_the Phitsutras, like the Pratiialchyas, deal merely with the 

ready-made word, 248 and attach to it those mechanical rules 

247. Dr. Boehtlingk enumerates the terms which induced him to draw 
the inference alluded to by Muller, that Santana belonged to the eastern 
grammarians; and he adds also the Sutras where they occur, viz. 3f<T 
II 4 19, 26: II. 3; ftatl. lj ^PF^II. 18; %£II. 6; fliTOill. 16; 

^XL 25. Amongst these, does not occur in the text of the Sutras 
of Bha$ojx, but is a various reading mentionmed by him in his commen¬ 
tary, which reports on this various reading that it is a term of the eastern 
grammarians. The text of his Sutras has <p[^ instead of As to the 

other quotations given by Dr. Boehtlingk, not one tells us that these terms 
are terms of the eastern grammarians. There was, consequently, not a 
particle of evidence to draw from them that inference which he so positively 
draws. It is a mere guess, the probable correctness of which is corrobo¬ 
rated, but by such evidence as never occurred to* him. 

248. Phifrutra, I. 1 : ^Ttfr.—Phitsto^ 
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which bewilder and confuse, but must have been well adapted 
for an intellectual condition fitted for admiring the PratiSakhya 
works. They belong, in my opinion, like the PratiSakhyas, 
not to the flourishing times of Hindu antiquity, but to its 
decadence. 

In the second place, we have seen that on the ground 

which is common to both, the Prati^akhyas possess a far greater 

amount of linguistic material than Panini does ; and we had 

to conclude that Panini could on no account have ignored 

» 

the knowledge they conveyed, had they existed before his time. 
Precisely the same remark applies to the little treatise of 
Santana; for, brief as it is, it is richer in many respects than 
the analogous chapter which Panini devoted to the same sub¬ 
ject , and it would be inconceivable that Panini should bring 
forward his rules, so much more incomplete in substance than 
the Phitsutras, had they been the precursor of his work. 

But, thirdly, we were compelled to admit that, at least, one 
of the Pratigakhyas, that of Katyayana, was written with the 
direct intention of completing and criticising Panini; and I 
may here observe, that Professor Weber has, with very good 
reasons, assigned to this grammarian a place within the 
Eastern school. These features, too, characterise the tract of 
Santana. 

Some of his rules are delivered with the evident purpose 
of criticising Panini, and we meet on one occasion with 
the remark of the commentator that the eastern grammarians 
point out the difference between a rule of Panini and one of 
Santana, when the context in which this passage occurs leaves 
no doubt that they meant a criticism on Panini. And from 
this remark alone I should conclude that Santana was one 
of their school, while, from all these reasons combined, I 
draw the inference that he must have written after Panini. 


* com P- P*?* I - 2 > Ccomp. Pan. 1.2.46) 

Compare also the end of note 255. 
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I will give some proof to substantiate this view, and to 
show, moreover, that there are grammatical authorities in 
India who expressly imply the view here taken of the 
posteriority of these Sutras to Panini. 


According to Panini’s rule, VI, 1, 213, a word ibhya would 
have the udatta on the first syllable; Bhattojidlkshita, in his 


comment on the PhitsUtras, quotes this rule in order to show 
that Santana gave his Sutra I. 5, with a view of stating that 
Panini’s rule would not apply to this word. 249 He quotes 
the same rule of Panini for a similar purpose when he com¬ 


ments on I. 18, 230 for, according to this rule, arya is not 
udatta on the first, but on the last syllable ; and also in his 
comment on IV. 8, for, according to this Sutra, the words 
tilya, sikhya, ( martya ), dhanya and kanya, are not udatta on the 
first, but svarita on the last syllable. 23 i On the rule I. 7, 
Bhattoji reports that, in the opinion of certain grammarians, 
Santana gave it in order to “kill’’ Panini’s rule VI. 2, 2 252 
Santana’s rule I. 23, Bhattoji says, contravenes Panini’s rule 
VI. 1, 197. 253 And it is the same grammarian who, when 
explaining that saha, as a part of Santana’s rule IV. 13, is 
udatta on the last syllable, reports : “The eastern grammarians 

inform us that saha in PANINI’S rule VI. 3, 78, is udatta on the 


249. Panini, VI. 1, 213 ! —Phitsutra, I, 5 : 

i—Bhattoji..i ?«ir”^s?rrsr i 

250. Phitsutra, I. 18 t ^TWl'^F^F^T —Bhattoji, r 

( III. 13)1 tsfit RTO ( where the word TOT 

sufficiently indicates Bhat^oji’s view of the chronological relation between 
jfentana and Panini. The same rule is given by KstySyana in his VSrttika 
to Panini, III. 1, 103 ). 

251. Phitsutra, IV. 8 s ; ._ 

Bhattoji. t wig; I firaref - m i rrra.— 

The PhitsHtra-vrtti reads this Stltra r o | 

252. Phitsutra, I. 7 z Bhattoji.I 

( comp. Pan. VI. 2, 2 ) S3f l 

253. Phitsutra, I. 23 : —Bhattoji. t 3Fci S^Ttr: \ 

3fif =^TOT... I ** t^T^TxT gsr ( comp. Pan. VI, 1, 197 ). 
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first syllable;” and he adds the advice : “think on that .” 254 But 
1 find no evidence in the arguments of Dr. Bdehtlingk, as 
regards the relation of Santana to the eastern grammarians, 
of his having followed the advice of Bhattojidlkshita. 

Of equal importance with these observations of Bhattoji, 
is a passage in the notes of Nagojibhatta on Kaiyyata, when 
the latter accompanies the gloss of Patafijali to Katyayana’s 
Yarttika 6, to Panini VI. 1, 158, with his own remarks. For 
Nagojibhatta, after having observed that a rule of Panini 
would contain a fault when compared with the standard of 
the Phitsutras, pointedly winds up with the following words : 
“But, on the other hand, these Phitsutras, when considered in 
reference to Panini , are as if they were made to-day.” 255. 


254. Phitsutra, XV. 14. ( not 13 ) : —Bhattoji. : 

I \ 1 m 1 % SpRjftf^r: I 

( Pan. VI. 3, 78. ) rfcT TR: » 

—The statement of the PrSnchas mentioned by Bhattojidlkshita, 
is that of Patahjali in his comment on VI. 3, 78, v. 1, viz. • 3TT^F*TtI 
T^T^TFRT and Kaiyyata in referring to Phitsutra IV. 12, observes : 

kFTOT ^fcT But this reference of Kaiyyata by no 

means admits of the conclusion that he looked upon Panimi’s rule as more 
recent than this Phitsutra; for this rule is not concerned with the accent 
of it is Patanjali who alludes to it; and Kaiyyata comments, in the 


words alleged, on Patanjali, not on Panini. 

255. VSrttika 6 ( of the Calc. ed. ) to VI, 1, 158 : 

—Patanjali : 5Tf ^TTO^T- 

i snifrr^R^n^iRr: i i wf% 1 toRt u jtot- 

l 5Fgn%: \ 1 srratfcT \ 

{ I. 4, 2 ) \ Iff \ ^^TRT f^rrfcF^ 


cRg[«rcitl%. Varttika 7 ( of the Calc. ed. ) : ^fcT 

f^c=ST^ a T^ I — Patanjali : ^^TRRT” 

1 S^^fcr i \ ^ $yr: \ 

5TI%Rf% 1 l l Kaiyyata, 

on the preceding passages *•*. 1 ^: 1 

1 SRanwd 1 ?r?^5a^„ —NSgojibhatta ? m 

( Phitsutra, IV. 10 ) I ftfaffc SS&fcu 
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It is- clear, therefore, that the best Hindu grammarians, 
too, looked upon these Sutras not only as not anterior to 
Panini, but as quite recent, when compared with his work. 


On Yaska, Professor Muller expresses himself thus : 2S6 . 

“There are some discussions in the beginning of the Nirukta 
which are of the highest interest with regard to etymology. 
While in Greece the notions of one of her greatest thinkers 


^ ( Phitsutra, II. 21 ) TTS^n^T:. I ' TO 

The Phitsutra II* 21, referred to by NSgojibhatta, is read differently in 
Bhattoji’s text from that of the Vrtti. I subjoin both readings with their 
commentary, in order to illustrate at the same time the nature of the latter 


commentary as compared with that of Bhattoji. The latter reads ^fTsfTd'M 
SST'J'k, and comments: <J# I gif S: I 

Phitsutra-vrtti reads ^rgiJfRrss ^g'J^r’TTT 1 and comments grgraf 

e5E(T^% -HKrai' i f^rgr; i t 

wfa; n ^fvfwnfirf?r fSti^; i ^.-11 1 S; , , 

?3WUZ :.—I may quote here a passage from SSyana’s Commentary on 
Rgveda I. 1, 1, in order to obviate a misunderstanding of it. With regard 
to the accent of the word 3T% he writes : aTprjffcq 

tff^cficTffcTOtS^ ^TxT l These words need not mean that 

GSrgya, the predecessor of Panini, deducts from Phitsutra I, 1, the accent 
of 3Tftr, but they may — and, I conclude, do — mean: “since, according 
to the opinion of GSrgya, agni is an indivisible base ( *\ e. a base which 
must not be analysed; compare note 248 ), its accent is the udntta on the 
last syllable, agreeably to Phitsutra I* 1*—The last reference, therefore 

9 

would belong to SXyana, not to GSrgya; and the only inference we might 
be allowed to draw from the words of Ssyaraa would be, that GSrgya 

looked upon agni as an UnnSdi-formation (compare p. 187), and, perhaps 
—but not necessarily,—that already in his time there existed a rule on 
accentuation similar in purport to that of the Phitsutra alleged. It Is not 
admissible, therefore, to adduce this passage in proof that, in SSyana’s 
opinion, the Phitsutras were known to GSrgya, 

: 256. Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 163. [ = ChowkhambS Edn. 

page 144... ] 
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as expressed in the Cratylus, represent the very infancy of 
etymological science, the Brahmanas of India had treated some 

of the vital problems of etymology with the utmost sobriety. 
In the PratiSakhya of Katyayana we find, besides the philoso¬ 
phical division of speech into nouns, verbs, prepositions, and 
particles, another divison of a purely grammatical nature and 
expressed in the most strictly technical language. ‘Verbs with 
their conjugational terminations; Nouns, derived from verbs 
by means of Krt suffixes; Nouns, derived from nouns by meane 
of taddhiia- suffixes, and four kinds of compounds, — thess 
constitute language’ [ Vajas. Prat. I. 27. ] 

“ In the Nirukta this division'is no longer considered suffi¬ 
cient. A new problem has been started, one of the most impor¬ 
tant problems in the philosophy of language, whether all nouns 
are derived from verbs ? No one would deny that certain 
nouns, or the majority of nouns were derived from verbs. 
The early grammarians of India were fully agreed that 
kartr, a doer, was derived from kr, to do; pachaka, a cook, 
from pack, to cook. But did the same apply to all words ? 
Sakatayana, an ancient grammarian and philosopher, answered 
the question boldly in the affirmative, and he became the 
founder of a large school, called the Nairulctas ( or Etymo¬ 
logists ), who made the verbal origin of all words the leading 
principle of all their researches.” 257 

It is sufficiently clear from the preceding words that 
Professor Muller considers Yaska as more recent than Katya¬ 
yana,and since he himself admits (see above p. 211) “ that there 
is nothing In the style of the PratisSkhya composed by Katya¬ 
yana that could be used as a tenable argument why Katyayana, 
the author of the PratiSakhya, should not be the same as 
Katyayana, the contemporary and critic of Panini,” he must 
also consider the author of the Nirukta as subsequent to Panini. 

To refute his view on the relative position of Katyayana 
and Yaska, we need now merely point to the facts with which 

257. In the continuation of this passage Professor Muller gives the 
statement similar to that which is contained above, on page 187. 
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we are already familiar. Muller's reason for Yaska’s posterio¬ 
rity of Katyayana is founded, as we see, on the assumption 
that the problem of the derivability or non-derivability of 
all nouns from verbs had not yet been proposed in the 
time of Katyayana.. But whence does he know this ? The 
Pratisakhya of Katyayana is no sufficient 'testimony for 
establishing this theory. When Katyayana there says that 
nouns are either nouns derived from verbs, or nouns derived 
from nouns,— either krt or taddhita derivatives,— he has 
already said too much in a work of this kind, which has 
nothing to do with the origin of words, and which alludes 
to this and other matter, foreign to a Pratisakhya itself, 
only because, and in so far as, it concerns its other purpose, 
viz. that of criticising Panini. Whether or not therefore it 
dealt with a problem such as that of which Muller is 
speaking, is merely a matter of chance. 

But this problem itself, as we have seen, is epitomised 
in the term Utjnadi. A grammarian who uses this term 
shows at the same time that he is cognisant of that division 
between the old grammarians which Yaska describes. For 
whichever side he espouse, he has expressed by the term 
urjnadi, that there are /c/-f-derivatives which are of an excep¬ 
tional kind and which are looked upon by some as being, 
strictly speaking, no derivatives at all. Now, 1 have quoted 
several instances which prove that Katyayana dealt with 
the question of Unnadi words. Hence he was aware of 
that problem discussed in the Nirukta; it was not “ a new 
problem ” to him; and all the inferences that may or may 
not be built on its absence in the Vajasaneyi - Pratisakhya 
become invalidated at once. 

But the knowledge possessed by Panini, of this problem 
itself would, of course, not prove anything as to his priority 
or posteriority to Yaska, who speaks of it. It leaves this, 
question just where we find it, and we must seek for other 
evidence to settle it. 

Such, 1 hold, is afforded by the fact that Panini 
knows the name of Yaska, for he teaches the formation 

16 P. 
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of this word and heads a Gana with it. 258 And as we 
know at present of but one real Yaska in the whole ancient 
literature, a doubt as to the identity of the author of the 
Nirukta and the family chief adduced by Panini, would 
have first to be supported with plausible arguments before 

it could be assented to. 

A second and equally strong reason is, in my belief, 
afforded by the test I have established above, on the ground 
of the grammatical sahjnas which occur in Panini’s work. 

Amongst these terms there is one especially which allows 
us to judge of the relative position of Yaska and Panini, 
viz., the term upasarga, prefix or preposition. Panini employs 
it in many Sutras; he does not define it; it must consequently 
have been in use before he wrote. Yaska, however, enters 
fully into the notion expressed by it, as we may conclude 
from the following words of his Nirukta :— 259 


258. Panini, II. 4, 63 : ^ | 

259. Nirukta, I. 3 ( according to the edition of Professor Roth ) s 

wrf to 5 *?: snsftft ci 

mfcr^tR ^%fcr nrfcr^^f 

3Trfcr#^5T^qRr 

TOTcf Of the 

commentary of Durga on this passage I subjoin here only those passages 
which are required for a justification of my translation, and of the in¬ 
stances added to the text of Yaska ( MS. E. I. H., 206 ) : W I 
ST4R ,J TT3: I : ^rf utcf fqqfq qil%gTO5^T I 

m ^Tepcftfft I cRii: 

( sic ) TOF^f *TFq: | 1 ( sic ) . I sffRqiKT 

I *T qr2 f : 1 1 

era rjj <T?i*r: jrrfft^ ^ i ^r^rfcT i q 

ffcT 5T[f^ cTf^PT 'jswft' 3^- 

i ?TWR^ncr%4fTO:oT^ 11...11 «rr i cmr i 'ramf^f% i 
Tj*?r% n.infcr^^ i 
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“ Sakatayana says that ‘the prepositions when detached 
( from noun or verb ) do not distinctly express a sensebut 
Gargya maintains that ‘they illustrate the action which is the 
sense expressed by a noun or verb ( in modifying it ) ; and that 
their sense is various ( even when they are detached from a 
noun or verb).’ Now they express ( even in their isolated 
condition 1 that sense which inheres in them; it is this sense 
whifeh modifies the sense of a noun or verb. The preposition 
a expresses the sense of limit ( e.g. upto the mountain ); pra 
and para express the reverse of a ( e.g. gone forth or away ) • 
abhi, the sense of towards ( e.g. gone towards— in a friendly 
sense ) ; prati , the reverse of abhi ( e.g. gone against); ati and 
su, excellence ( e.g. having much wealth, an excellent Brah- 
rnana ) ; nir and dur, the reverse of these two ( e.g. having 
no wealth, a bad Brahmana ); ni and ava, downwardness ( e.g. 
he takes down ); ud, the reverse of these two ( e.g. he takes 
up ); sam, junction ( e.g. he takes together ); vi and apa, the 
reverse of sam ( e.g. he takes away ); am, similarity or being 
after ( e.g. having a similar appearance, he goes after ); api, 
co-existence (e.g. let it be a drop of butter, a drop of honey) ; 2eo 
upa, excess ( e.g. he is born again ) ; pari, surrounding ( e.g. 

=nf^TJTTfl: I sr=rrer: I tRFra-: II I arfirqg: II 

1 nftro*R ni a #3 1 atflrw 1 

sfa II srrfrl@l«w I fvpfo: ?fcT II 

1 ftruircsra^ilcr 11 ^ grq)-: mfcFsjbgnTtr 1 11 

II sarWltfPi I 

II 3TfNf% 1 l argr^cfr- 

11 arftfa 1 AM to; i ^rg; 11 1 

1 11 vfffir 1 tf^rmcftfcr 11 anftcgvflaqK- 

^ 1 cjr 1 3rf?r|%g|% 1 arfSrqrfctftfo 1 anc 1 

I 3T5T gw: ^rffq-##JTgtctqir I gsf H g®s% I 

$1% ( Pan. I. 1, 59 ) g 

grg sron? f^rrjrtMN 1 

260. It seems to me doubtful whether rfgu implies the sense which 
is illustrated by the instance of Durga; without his words, which clearly 
refer to Patanjali’s comment on Psnini, I. 4, 96, I should have rendered 
HW by union, and thought of an instance like RfFRifftf, 
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he puts round ); adhi , being above and superiority ( e.g. he 
stands over , a supreme lord). In this manner they express 
various senses and these have to be considered.” 


This passage records, as we see, besides the definition of 
Yaska, the opinions of ^akatayana and of Gargya ; it is silent 
on Panini. Yet how much more complete and scientific is his 
treatment of the prepositions ! Durga, the commentator of 
Yaska, feels this defect in Yaska, for at the end of his gloss 
he says ; “ upasargas can only be joined to a verb, not to a 
noun ; it is therefore only through the mediation of the former 
that they can ascend also to the latter ” ( viz . in so far as 
nouns are derived from verbal roots). 


Panini teaches that the first and general category to which 
prepositions belong, is that of nip at as or particles : he then 
continues, that they are upasargas when they are joined to 
“verbal action” ( z'.e. to a verb ) ; gatis, if the verbal roots to 
which they are attached become developed into a noun ; and 
that they are karmapravachaniyas if they are detached and 


govern a noun. 261 Of such a distinction there is no trace in 
the Nirukta, which stops, as we see, at the speculations of 
Sakatayana and Gargya, both predecessors of Panini. Nor 
can the meanings which Yaska assigns to the prepositions, so 


far as completeness is concerned, be compared to those we 
meet with in the rules of Panini. Abhi> for instance, has with 
Mm not only the sense mentioned by Yaska, but that of 
towards, by (severally ), with regard to ati 9 that of “exce¬ 
llence and transgression 5” apa } that of “exception anu y that 

of in consequence of, connected with, less than, towards, 
y ( severally ), with regard to, to the share of prati 9 the 
sense of ^ towards, by (severally ), with regard to, to the 
share of, instead of, in return of;” pari, the sense of prati, 
except in the two last meanings, and that of an “expletive;” 
adhi 9 that of “superiority and of an expletive.” 262 


1 


261. PSnim, I. 4, 58 : JTP^T: ; 59 : 60 l 

262. Compare I. 4, 84—97. 
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It seems impossible, therefore, to assume that Yaska could 
have known the classes of upasarga as defined by Panini and 
their meanings as enumerated by him when he wrote the words 
before quoted. But not knowing the grammar of Panini, is, in 
the case of Yaslca, tantamount to having preceded it. 

Though Yaska be older than Panini, and Panini older than 
Katyayana, there still remains the mystery as to the era of 
Panini. No work of the ancient literature, within my know¬ 
ledge, gives us the means of penetrating it. But as the remotest 
date of Hindu antiquity, which may be called a real date, is 
that of Buddha's death, it must be of interest to know whether 
Panini is likely to have lived before or after this event. 

Not only is the name of Sakyamuni, or Sakya, never adverted 
to in the Sutra of Panini, 263 but there is another fact connected 
with this name which is still more remarkable. 

The great schism which divided ancient India into two 
hostile creeds, centres in the notion which each entertained of 
the nature of eternal bliss. The Brahmanic Hindus hope 
that their soul will ultimately become united with the universal 
spirit; which, in the language of the Upanishads, is the neuter 
Brahman; and, in that of the sects, the supreme deity, who 

takes the place of this philosophical and impersonal god. And 
however indefinite this god Brahman may be, it is nevertheless 

to the mind of the Brahmanic Hindu, an entity. The final 
salvation of a Buddhist is entire non-entity. This difference 
between the goal of both created that deep and irreconcileable 

antagonism which allowed of none of the compromise which 

* 

was possible between all the shades and degrees of the Biah- 
manic faith, from the most enlightened to the most degenerate. 
The various expressions for eternal bliss in the Brahmanic 
creed, like apavarga , moksha , mukti , nihsreyasa , all mean either 
/liberation from this earthly career” of the “absolute good 
they therefore imply a condition of hope. The absolute end of 

263. The formation 3TOT occurs in three Ganas; as a derivative from 
with qrsr \ n the Gam to IV. I, 106; with ^ to IV. 3, 92, but 
there it becomes doubtful, through the difference in the readings of the 

MSS.; and as a derivation from 3TRJ with u*r m the Gana to IV. 1, 161. 

• * 
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a Buddhist is without hope ; it is nirvana or extinction. This 
word means literally “blown out but there is this difference, 
if I am not mistaken, between its use in the Brahmanic and 
in the Buddhistic literature,—that, in the former, it is employed, 
like other past participles, in any of the three genders, whereas 
in the latterit occurs only in the neuter gender, and there, too, 
only in the sense of an abstract noun, in that of extinction, i.e., 
absolute annihilation of the soul. 1 have no instance at my 
command in which nirvana, when used in the classical litera¬ 
ture, implies any other sense than the sense “blown out” or a 
sense immediately connected with it. Thus Patafijali, when 
illustrating the use of this past participle, gives the instances : 
^the fire is blown out by the wind, the lamp is blown out by 
the wind ” and Kaiyyata who, on the same occasion, observes 
that phrase, “the wind has ceased to blow/’ would not be 
expressed by “nirvana vatah, but by nirvato vatah,” corrobo¬ 
rates the instances of Patafijali with one of his own : “blowing 
out ( has been effected ) by the wind.” But Panini, who teaches 
the formation of this participle in rule VIII. 2, 50, which has 
indirectly called forth all these instances, says : “(the past 
participle of va with prefix nir is) nirvana ( if the word means ) 
* free from wind, 9 ( or, ‘not blowing, as wind’).” 264 

This is the natural interpretation of Panini’s rule. Katyayana y 
it is true, gives a Varttika which corrects the word avate into 
avatabhidhane fi ‘( if it have ) not the sense of wind ( or of blow¬ 
ing )yet it is very remarkable that Patafijali, in commenting 
on this Varttika, does not interpret its words in his usual 
manner, but merely adds to them the instances I have just 
named ; it is remarkable, too, that he introduces them with 
the observation : “(this Varttika is given in order to show ) 


264. VIII. 2, 60 : Kstyayana: — 

Patafijali i ( these words have been mistaken For 

the Varttika itself, in the Calcutta edition ) i 551ft *T4T STO 1 f^W- 
sflRTcR —Kaiyyata : QRRTpRFr 5ft \ 

3RT 55^5 g STT% 5T%5rfcT 3rf%3v- 

Wl \ ^ 1 m: \ 

i frqfq: TRtqt 3 scr: qjsyiPrfcf srfc^nPTR: 1 
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that ( nirvana ) is also or is emphatically used in the following 
instances. Still he has no instance whatever for the sense 
stated by Pinjini, and his word "also ’ or “emphatically does 
not appear to be justified by the criticism of Katyayana,* which 
simply corrects the word avate into avatabhidhane without any 
additional remark. 

In short, my opinion on this Varttika is analogous to that 
which I have expressed in previous instances. The sense of 
nirvana, “free from wind (or not blowing),” had become 
obsolete in thv. time of Katyayana, who merely knew that 
sense of it which found its ulterior and special application in 
the nirvana of the Buddhistic faith. But since there is no 
logical link between this latter word and the nirvana, “wind- 
still, of Panini , and since it is not probable that he would 
have passed over in silence that sense of the word which 
finally became its only sense, I hold that this sense did not yet 
exist in his time ; in other words, that his silence affords a 
strong probability of his having preceded the origin of the 
Buddhistic creed. 


The task I had proposed to myself would now seem to have 
reached its natural close for the present; yet if, after this brief 
and imperfect attempt to do justice to one of the most difficult 
questions of Sanskrit literature, I were now to take leave of 
Panini, even temporarily, without devoting a special word to 
Patafijali, I should fail in gratitude to this great teacher, who 

has supplied us with nearly all the materials for this discussion 
and its results. 

“At what time,” says Professor Muller, 265 “the Mahabha- 
shyj was first composed, it is impossible to say. Patafijali, the 
author of the Great Commentary, is sometimes identified with 
Piiigala ; and on this view, as Pingala is called the younger 
brother, or at least the descendant of Panini, it might be 
supposed that the original composition of the MahabhSshya 
belonged to the third century. But the identity of Pingala and 
Patafijali is far from probable, and it would be rash to use it 
as a foundation for other calculations.” 

265. Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p.244. [ Chowlthambs Edn. p. 2171 
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This is the only date, the fixing of which is called * impo¬ 
ssible,” in Muller’s Ancient Sanskrit Literature ; and as it 
has hitherto teen my fate to differ from this work in all its 
chronological views, 1 seem merely to follow a predestined 
necessity in looking upon the date of Patafijali as the only 
one which 1 should venture to determine with anything like 
certainty. 

Ido so, because Patafijali, as if foreseeing the conjectural 
date which some future Pandit would attach to his life, or the 
doubt that might lift him out of all historical reach, once took 
the opportunity of stating a period before which we must not 
imagine him to have lived, while on another occasion he men¬ 
tions the time when he actually did live. 


“ If a thing,” says Panini, “serves for a livelihood, b it is 
the not for sale” ( it has not the affix ka ). This rule Patafijali 
illustrates with the words “Siva, Skanda.Visiakha,” meaning the 
idols that represent these divinities and at the same time give 
a living to the men who possess them,— while they are not for 
sale. And, “why ?” he asks. “The Mauryas wanted gold, and 
therefore established religious festivities. Good ; (Panini’s 
rule ) may apply to such ( idols, as they sold ) ; but as to idols 
which are hawked about ( by common people ) for the sake of 
such worship as brings an immediate profit, their names will 

have the affix ka ." 2C6 


266. V. 3, 99 


,p, ^ ^ ' ’ ‘ •’•il'PRi—Patafijali: srtroq- alr^ST 

cnn ^ i ^c%en: ^^icr-nsrp-if: i ^ vrfamfk * 

1 J ****** m 7 ^; 

( MS. 351 :' if‘ : ^ 

Ffiwf pTstnr—S 0 " . , ^ ’ MS ‘ 1209 : *&!?: ft- 

1 Wa,srat 

^ «»<to wran-m*, J 
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Whether or not this interesting bit of history was given by 
Patafijali ironically, to show that even affixes are the obedient 
•servants of kings, and must vanish before the idols which they 
sell, because they do not take the money at the same time that 
the bargain is made - as poor people do,-1 know not. But, at 
all events, he tells us distinctly by these words that he did not 
live before the first king of the Maurya dynasty who was 
Chandragupta, and who lived 315 B. C. And I believe, too, 
if we are to give a natural interpretation to his words, that he 
tells us, on the contrary, that he lived after the last king of 
this dynasty, or in other words later than 180 before Christ. 
But he has even been good enough to relieve us from a possibi¬ 
lity of this doubt when commenting on another rule of Panini, 
or rather on a criticism attached to it by Katyayana. 

In Sutra III. 2. 111, Panini teaches that the imperfect must 
be used, when the speaker relates a past fact belonging to a 
time which precedes the present day. Katyayana improves on 
this rule by observing that it is used, too, when the fact related 
is out of sight, notorious, but could be seen by the person who 
uses the verb. And Patafljali again appends to this Varttika the 
following instances and remark : “ The Yavana besieged ( im- 
peifect) Ayodhya ; the Yavana besieged (imperfect) the Madhya- 
mikas. Why does Katyayana say, 'out of sight ? ( because in 
such an instance as ) ‘the sun rose’ ( the verb must be in the 
aorist). Why ‘notorious ?’ ( because in such an instance as ) 
Devadatta made a mat’ (the verb must be in the preterite ). 
Why does he say : ‘but when the fact could be seen by the person 
who uses the verb ?’ ( because in such an instance as ) 'Accord¬ 
ing to a legend Vasudeva killed Kansa’ (the verb must likewise 
be in the preterite ). a67 

P. III. 2, 111 : BfilWcIvf 55®.—KHtySCyana : tjflgr =3 SpfiPwtlt 
^>fT5RfW.—Patafljali : ==r shifts | 

SRqejsR: I 8Rq«J5R> ll 'Rtaj Wn I I 

fWifq; I xpfiFT ^ II feqafq; I 

sfETR tfR fSi<35 erra^cf: .—Kaiyya^a ! I 

U T^r-rf^t^r ffcT .—Nstgojibhatta on these 

instances of Patafljali : 5T[ B % qEfjrl'fcF (4vH l B 
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Hcncc he plainly informs us, and this is acknowledged also 
by Nagojibhatta, that he lived at the time —though he was not 
on the spot when “the Yavana besieged Ayodhya and at the 
time when “ the Yavana besieged the Madhyamikas For the 
very contrast which he marks between these and the other 
instances proves that he intended practically to impress his 
contemporaries with a proper use of the imperfect tense 

Now the Madhyamikas are the well-known Buddhistic sect 
which was founded by Nagarjuna. 2&& But here, it would seem, 
that at this early state we are already at a chronological stand¬ 
still. For the Northern Buddhists say that Nagarjuna lived 
400, and the Southern Buddhists that he lived 500, years after 
Buddha’s death. And again, while we believed that the 
researches of that admirable work of Professor Lassen had 
finally settled this latter date, and “for a last time,”—while we 
believed, in other words that it was 543 before Christ, Profe¬ 
ssor Miiller seizes and shakes it once more and makes Buddha 
die 477 before Christ. Were 1 to agree with the opinion which 
he has elsewhere expressed, 269 that “ in the history of Indian 


\ g —That these 

instances concern the moment at which Patanjali wrote them, is therefore 

certain, beyond all doubt. But we obtain at the same time an insight 
into the critical condition of the later commentaries on Panini, when we 
find, for instance, that the Kasika copies these instances, but without 
saying that they belong to Patanjali. The same is the case in the present 
edition of Panini. On account of the importance of this passage of the 
Mahabhashya, I will remind the reader that it is contained in the MS. 
E. I. H. No, 330, the only one I could consult. The two MSS. of the 
KSsika in the library of the E. I. H. have instead of a word 

but since the latter is not only meaningless, but grammatically 

wrong, there can be no doubt that the reading of the MS. 330 is the 
only correct one. 

268. SeeBurnouf’s Introduction a l’histoire du Buddhism Indien, 

■ I *> P- 359 : Lassen’s Indische Alterthumskunde, vol. II. p. 1 168 

and the quotations there. 

269. Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 243. [Chowkhamba Edn. p. 216J 
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literature, dates are mostly so precarious, that a confirmation, 
even within a century or two, is not to be despised,” I should 
be out of all my difficulties. For since the difference stated as 
regards the life of Nagarjuna would not amount to more than 
166 years, it would fall within the alloted space. But I am 
not so easily satisfied. Dates in Sanskrit literature, as any¬ 
where else, are either no dates at all — and then they are not so 
much as precarious — or they are dates, and then we must look 

closely at them. 

The doubt which Prof. Muller has expressed in reference 
to the assumed date of Buddha's death, viz., 543 B, C , are by 
no means mere vague and personal doubts. On the contrary,, 
they are embodied in an elaborate discussion, which not only 
proves a conscientious research, but is extremely valuable on 
account of the opportunity it gives of surveying the real, 
difficulties of the question* and of forming one’s own opinion,, 
with greater safety and ease : and, whether dissenting from 
him or not, one is happy to deal with his arguments. 

My objection to them may be summed up in the commenc¬ 
ing and the closing words of his own investigation. 

“ It has been usual, ” he says in his Ancient Sanskrit Litera¬ 
ture ( p. 264* ), “to prefer the chronology of Ceylon, which 
places Buddha’s death in 543 B.G. But the principal argument 
in favour of this date is extremely weak. It is said that the 
fact of the Ceylonese era being used as an era for practical 
purposes speaks in favour of its correctness. This may be 
true with regard to the times after the reign of Asoka. In 
historical times, any era, however fabulous its beginning, will 
be practically useful; but no conclusion can be drawn from 
this, its later use, as to the correctness of its beginning. As 
a conventional era, that of Ceylon may be retained, but until 
new evidence can be brought forward to substantiate the au¬ 
thenticity of the early history of Buddhism, as told by the 
Ceylonese priests, it would be rash to use the dates of the 
Southern Buddhists as a corrective standard for those of the 
Northern Buddhists or of the Brahmanas.” 

* Chowkhamba Edm. p. 235. 
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And, towards the close of his inquiry, he expresses himself 
thus (p. 298* ) :—“At the time of Anoka’s inauguration, 218 
years had elapsed since the conventional date of the death of 
Buddha. Hence if we translate the language of Buddhist 
chronology into that of Greek chronology, Buddha was really 
supposed to have died 477 B.C. and not 543 b.C. Again, at 
the time of Chandragupta’s accession, 162 years were believed 
to have elapsed since the conventional date of Buddha’s death. 
Hence Buddha was supposed to have died 315+ 162 = 477 b.C.” 

In quoting these two passages, I show at once that Professor 
Muller attaches no faith to the tradition which concerns the 
«iaie of Buddha s death, but that he attaches faith to that which 
places A^oka 218, and Chandragupta 162, years after that 
event. But if tradition is to be believed in one portion of the 
history connected with the rise and progress of the Buddhist 
faith, why not in another, and in all ? The arguments which 
are good for the one case will equally apply to the other; and 
if tradition be wrong in fixing Buddha’s death at 543 B.C., we 
must also reject it when giving the dates 162 and 218, and the 
sum total will then have no quantities out of which it can be 
produced. And this objection would seem to derive additional 
force from the very words of Professor Muller just quoted ; 
for he says himself that the argument in favour of the date 
543 B.C., so far as it is founded on the practical use made of 
this date, “may be true with regard to the times after the reign 
of Asoka. But 218 after Buddha’s death, is the date of A^oka 
himself, and 162 that of Chandragupta, who preceded that 
kmg. Both, consequently, would, in Professor Muller’s 
opinion, deserve the same amount of belief as the date of 
Buddha’s death itself. 

The grounds oh which Professor Muller differs from Pro¬ 
fessor Lassen have been fully discussed by him, a? already 
observed ; but as the essentials of this discussion lie in a 
nutshell, they admit of being here stated in reference to the 
question which actually concerns us. 

Both scholars assume —— and so long as Greek chronology 
deserves any cre dit at all, they do so, I hold, without the 

Chowkhamba Edn. p. 26/. 
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possibility of a contradiction — that Chandragupta, who is 
Sandrocottus reigned 315 B.C. Buddhistic tradition, however, says 
that he lived 162 years after Buddha’s death, which means that 
if this event took place 543 B.C., he reigned 381 B.C. But since 
315 must be right, and 381 must be wrong, either Buddha’s 
death occurred 477 B.C., or Chandragupta lived 66 years later 
than Hindu traditions allow him to live, viz., 288 years after 
543 B.C. Lassen decides in favour of the latter alternative, 
no doubt, by saying to himself that since there is an error of 66 
years, it was more likely committed by tradition in remember¬ 
ing the duration of the reign of kings who preceded Chandra¬ 
gupta, than in recording an event that was engrossing the 
national mind, and much more important of the national 
feeling and interest than an exact chronicle of by-gone, and 
some of them insignificant, kings. Muller prefers the precise 
tradition of 162 years, and therefore arrives at 477 B.C. as 
the date of Buddha’s death. 

Let us return, after this statement, to the events which 
Patafljali tells us occurred in his time, and confront them with 
the opinions of the two scholars named. 

If Nagarjuna lived 400 years after Buddha’s death, his date, 
according to Professor’s Lassen’s conclusion, would be 143,— 
or, if he lived 500 years after this event, 53 years E. c. Again, 
his date, according Professor Muller’s conclusions, would 
be 77 b.C., or 23 after Christ. But I must mention, too, that 
Professor Lassen, on the ground occupied by him, supposes a 
further mistake of 66 years in the tradition which places 
Nagarjuna 500 years after Buddha’s death, and that he thus 
also advocates the date of the founder of the Madhyamikas 
as 23 years after Christ. 270 Now, since the sect which was 
founded by NagSrjuna existed not only simultaneously with, 
but after, him, that event which was contemporaneous with 
Pataiijali and the Madhyamikas, ‘‘the siege of Ayodhya by the 
Yavana" must have occurred within or below the circle of these 
dates. The latter alternative, however, is again checked by the 
date of Abhimanyu, who reigned about 60 years after Christ 


270. Indische Allerthumskunde, vol. II. p. 412, 413. 
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for we know from the chronicle of Kashmir that he intro¬ 
duced into his country the Commentary of Patafijali, which 
must consequently have been in existence during his reign. 

In other words, the extreme point within which this historical 
event must have fallen, are the years 143 before, and 60 after 
Christ; and as in the time of Abhimanyu the Great Com¬ 
mentary had already suffered much, according to the report 
of Rajataranginl, it is necessary to limit even the latter date 

by, at least, several years. * 

Yet the word “Yavana” carries with it another corrective of 
this uncertainty. According to the researches of Professor 
Lassen it is impossible to doubt that within this period , viz., 

between 143 before and 60 after Christ, this word Yavana 
can only apply to the Graeco-Indian kings, nine of whom 
reigned from 160 to 85 B.C.. 271 And if we examine the 
-exploits of these kings, we find that there is but one of whom 
it can be assumed that he, in his conquests of Indian territory, 
came as far as Ayodhya. It is Menandros , of whom so early 
a writer as Strabo reports that he extended his conquests as 
far as the Jumna river, and of whom one coin has actually 
been found at Mathura. He reigned, according to Lassen’s 
researches, more than twenty years, from about 144 B. C, 272 

If then this inference be correct, Patafijali must have 
written his commentary on the Varttika to Panini Ill. 2, 111, 
between 140 and 120 B.C. ; and this is the only date in the 
ancient literature of India which, in my belief, rests on more 

than mere hypothesis. 

But it has also the merit of giving that “new evidence” 
•which Professor Muller requires for a corroboration of the 
chronology of Ceylon. For none of the fluctuating dates I 
have mentioned will allow us to look upon Menandros and 
the Madhyamikas as contemporaries, except the date 153, 
which was the extreme limit of the date of Nagarjuna’s life. 
And since, on the basis of tradition, this date again becomes 
impossible,— unless we claim amongst those alleged, 543 for 

271. Ibid. vol. II., p, 322. 

2?2. Ibid. vol. II. pi 328. 
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the time of Buddha’s death, and 400 years for the succession 
■of Nagarjuna, — Patafijali’s Great Commentary becomes 
invaluable also in this respect, and more especially to those 
who are concerned in Buddhist chronology. 

Of the lineage of Patafijali all the knowledge I possess is 
that the name of his mother was Govika. 215 It occurs in the 
last words of Patafijali on a Karika to Panini. Of more im¬ 
portance, however, is the information he gives us of his having 
resided temporarily in Kashmir , 274 for this circumstance throws 
some light on the interest which certain kings of this country 
took in the preservation of the Great Commentary. 

His birthplace must have been situated in the East of India, 
for he calls himself Gonardiya ; 275 and this word is given by 
the Kaiika in order to exemplify names of places in the East. 
Patafijali’s birthplace had therefore the name of Gonarda , 276 

273. Patafijali, after quoting the Karikas to I. 4, 51 gives his own 

■opinion, and concludes with these words ( MS* E, 1. H. No. 171 ), 
sTtfaragsr: .—NSgojibhatta : : ( thus MS. E.I.H, 

349; the MS. 1208 ’TtfoRISo ). 

274. III. 2, 114 : fwm Patafijali : I sr^T- 

vtRim 1 a* softer- 

i tpr griNrftaiJr i t if qRRTf tftff nwisj rts; i rtf g w 

iftraif^ I WTPr I 3T?c^ftrr5rraTtctrtr: tfPBTfg.—KatySyana : 

ffmui BPRif ^—Patafijali: ffum rraiRfi; i s #r i 

zrfc =4 ii gpra; 1sTfNrRTtfr i ^rawtfrtR- 

^rBStPT i tftfsrRt i n swfc i arfiRHrftf 

i i ^tsawl i n 

275* Patafijali to I. 1, 21, v. 2 (of the Calcutta edition ; p. 412 
■ed. Ballantyne ) : 3 Tt^T^f 3 T^c 5 IT^ etc.—Kaiyyata t etc*— 

NSgojibhatta : s^i 1 sfcT.—It is on this authority 

that the word Gonardiya has found a place amongst the epithets of Patafijali 
in Hemachandra’s Glossary. 

276. The Kasika to I. I* 75 * STI^T gives the instances t 
tr.qt'T^R: \ I l ( thus MS. E. I. H. 2440; the 

MS. 829, which is generally more incorrect than the former, has the 
plurals instead of the singulars : *Ti: ). Professor Lassen ( Indische 

Alterthumskude, vol. II., p. 484 ) assumes a connection between Gonar- 
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But that he is one of the eastern grammarians is borne out 
also by other evidence. Kaiyyata calls him on several occa¬ 
sions Acharyadesiya. 211 If we interpreted this word according 

to Panini’s rules V. 3, 67 and 68, it would mean “an unaccom¬ 
plished teacher but as there is not the slightest reason for 
assuming that Kaiyyata intended any irony or blame when he 
applied this epithet to Patafijali, it is necessary to render the 
word by the teacher “who belongs to the country of the 
Acharya.’* Now, since Kaiyyata also distinctly contrasts 
acharya , as the author of the Varttikas, with acharyadeslya , 

the latter epithet can only imply that Patafljali was a country¬ 
man of Katyayana. Katyayana, however, as Professor Weber 
has shown by very good arguments, is one of the eastern 
school; Kaiyyata, therefore, must have looked upon Patahjali 
also as belonging to it. 

Another proof is afforded by a passage in the comment of 
Bhattojidlkshita on the Phitsutras which I have quoted above. 27S 

diya and Gonarda, the name of a ting of Kashmir; but I believe that my 
explanation is supported by the whole evidence combined. 

277. For instance, Patanjali to VI. 1, 158, v. 1 (of the Calcutta 

edition ) writes :.....qfe etc.; and Kaiyyata 

introduces his comment on these words with * ^F^d^dtd tjqfefcr 

and so on, in a similar manner, on other occasions. An instance, however, 
which will better bear out my conclusion, is afforded by the combined 
Varttika-KSrika of Katyayana ( see note 114: ), and the commentaries to 
V. 2, 39. After the words of the Sutra, Patanjali says : few <TfeRpJl 
i d ?fcr dd% i w prfe ds^rnr- 

I then follows the first VSrttika ( or 

first portion of the Karika of Katyayana ) : ^^dldW^dlfesf^F* 

which again is followed by the further comment of Pataryali. In reference 
to this passage, Kaiyyata expresses himself in this way ; fewlfefe l d : R7 j h 

cd WdT 5T3T: l d WTTd ddd 1 diFfir dd: ddtdFSCdd 

\ WdTddiRcdF fedTddfdT d^T®^t e[d% \ dFdFdt^ffd 

l W dfffcF I SddTd dTdtfefd etc. He therefore contrasts aeharya> 
who is the author of the VSrttika ^RTTW°, with mhZryade'stya , who is 
Patanjali. 

278* See page 318. 
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For when this grammarian tells us that the eastern grammarians 
attribute the accent in question of saha to Panini’s rule 
VI. 3, 78, we find that it is Patahjali himself who gives us 
this information and without any intimation of his having 
obtained it from other authorities. 

I conclude these few remarks on our great teacher with an 
account which Bhartrhari gives to the early history of the 
Mahabhashya. It is of considerable interest, in as much as we 
learn from it that there was a party of grammarians who pre¬ 
ferred to it the Sangraha ( of Vyajii), and still more so, as 
it informs us, that Patafljali’s Commentary was founded on 
this great grammatical work of the relative of Panini. The 
passage in question occurs at the end of the second chapter 
of Bhartrhari’s VakyapaAiya, and, in reference to the word 
Bhashya , which immediately precedes it, makes the following 
statement : 279 


The text of this passage belongs to the MS. No. 954 in the 
Library of the Home Government for India, which in a few days will have 
ceased to be the Library of the East India House. It bears on its outer 
leaf the corrupt title srr^i^n^’, but at the end of its three chapters 
the words: *fcr srnmsfft.srmrarwr: ( s u .),- . 

^5.cal! it VakyapadTya, because" th7 MS. in 

question, being very incorrect, I cannot give its reading any preference to 
the reading by which this work is several times quoted in the 

portion of the Mahabhashya edited by Dr. Ballantyne. For, the identity 
of both results from a comparison I have made between the passages 
quoted in this highly valuable edition and the MS. before me. It Is 
right, however, to mention that the second chapter of the work concludes 
m this MS. in the* following manner : l 

where the reading when corrected to 

ffycRf, admits of a sense, but suggests also the conjecture that it may be 
corruption of I now transcribe the passage In question 

literally, in order to show the condition of the MS., and also to enable 
the reader to supply better conjectures than I may have made; but some 
conjectures I have been compelled to make in order to impart a meaning 
to a few very desperate lines. These conjectures are added: in [ ]. After 
the words 1[ ^%’ E r cr T ^T^OcT*, which are connected with the 

17 P. 
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“After Patafijali had obtained the aid of f or had come to ] 
grammarians who had mastered the new sciences more or less 
l literally : in their full extent and in their abridged form ],- 
and after he had acquired the Sahgraha [ of Vyadi ], he, the 
Guru, well versed in the sacred sciences, connected all the 
original nyayas in the Mahabhashya. But when it was dis¬ 
covered that this Commentary could not be fathomed on 
account of its depth, and that the minds of those who were 
not quite accomplished floated, as it were, on the surface 
in consequence of their levity, those grammarians who liked 

> i *' 

dry reasoning, Vaiji, SauSHava, and Haryaksha, who were 
partisans of the Sahgraha, cut in pieces the book of the Rshi 
T Pataftjali ]. That grammatical document [ or manuscript of 
the Mahabhashya ], which was obtained from the pupils of 
Patahjali, then remained for some time preserved in one copy 
only amongst the inhabitants of the Dekhan. Chandra, again 
and other grammarians, who went after the original of the 
Bhashya, obtained this document from Parvata, and converted 
it into many books [ that is to say 9 took many copies of it ], 
and my Guru, who thoroughly knew the ways of logical dis¬ 
cussion and his own Dar^ana, taught me the compendium ol 
this grammatical work. 5 ’ 280 

T v 

subject treated of in the second chapter, Bhartrhari continues • HIW 

[q#>T t^It- 

a TOsrf^n 

[ ] I 3T5!®«Rt% ’TPRtqfgxTR ?=f TtTwflRfpfH 

jpr =elwra: ] i ] i 

.[°|:] I sflf 5p$ [ ^] 

[ ] 1 A: BTSf [ *T: * ] 1 

smrt [ n»r 0 ■] 3 *p#w i i i*rarcm 
i h ^ =5r?seraRff^r: [ =^° ° ] g?r: i rqK^rwTT- 

^ftirs-’jr^r «#.[ & ] =sr i srifrat [ srofi^ - 3W- 

C <3 _ 

y The subsequent words, which conclude the second chapter, 
concern the subject-matter of the work, not the history of the Mahabhashya. 

This passage will now aid us also in a correct understanding of the 
interesting verse from the RSjatarahginT, which has been quoted, but blight- 
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No one, indeed, can be more alive than I am myself to the 
conviction of how much may be added, in the way of detail, 
to the facts I have adduced ; for, however imperfect my 
present attempt and my own knowledge may be, I still could 
have largely increased the foregoing inquiry with materials 
taken from the Brahmana-, Upnishad-, and the philosophical 
literature. I have not done more than allude to the contents of 


cd, by Dr. Boehtlingk in the version he gives of it ( vol. II. p . xv ajld 
xvi ). This verse reads in the Calcutta edition of the latter work (f i y 6 ) • 

i tprffci mm* 

Mr. Troyer, in his edition, substitutes for the latter words 

Both readings are alike good, for they convey the same sense ; and the 

correction ^8'^T^^for^r^, as proposed by Dr.Boehtlingk, is no doubt 

■also good. But the double mistake he has committed in this single verse 
consists first in giving to mm the sense of coming, whereas the passage 
from the Vnkyapadtya proves that it must there have the sense of <f a written 
document or manuscript and secondly, in arbitrarily assigning to the causal 
of the sense of “introducing” in its European figurative sense, which 


the causal of never has. The verse in question would therefore not 
mean, as Dr. Boehtlingk translates it 2 “After the teacher Chandra and 
others had received from him (the King Abhimanyu ) the order to come 
there ( or to him ), they introduced the MahSbh&hya and composed a 
grammar of their own”—hut : “After Chandra and the other grammarians 
had received from him ( the King Abhimanyu ) the order, they established 
a text of the MahnbhUshya , such as it could be established by means of his MS. 
of this work ( literally : they established a MahSbhSshya which possessed 
his— the King’s— grammatical document, or, after they had received 
from him the order and his MS. f they established the text of the MahnbhUshya ) 
and composed their own grammars/* For we know now that Chandra 
and the other grammarians of King Abhimanyu obtained such as ftgama 
Or manuscript of the MahSbhSshya from Parvata, and according to the 
corresponding verse of the RsjatarahginT, it becomes probable that this 
MS. came into possession of Abhimanyu. 
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Panini’s Grammar and I have scarcely hinted at the linguistic 
results which may be derived from a comparison between 
Katyayana and Patafljali, on the one side, and the recent 
grammatical literature ( which is represented by the Kasika, the 
Siddhanta-kaumudl with its Praudha-manorama, and the com¬ 
mentators on the Dhatupatha and the artificial poetry ), on 
the other. For my present object was merely to convey a sense 
of the inherent difficulties of the questions I have been speak¬ 
ing of, and while tracing the outlines of my own results, to 
offer so much evidence as was strictly necessary for sup¬ 
porting them with substantial proof. 

Before, however, I add some words on the practiced object 
I had in view in entering upon this investigation both justice 
and fairness require me to avow that the immediate impulse 
which led to the present attempt was due to Max Muller's 
Ancient Sanskrit Literature. So great is my reluctance to the 
public discussion of literary questions, if such a discussion 
requires a considerable amount of controversy, and so averse 
am I to raising an edifice of my own, if, in order to do so, I 
am compelled to damage structures already in existence, that 
this feeling would in all probability have prevented me now, as 
it has done hitherto, from giving public expression to my 
views, had it not been for the importance I attach to Muller’s 
work. This work reached me, as already mentioned, when the 
first pages of this [Dissertation] were completed; and it was the 
new material it brought to light, and the systematic and finished 
form by which its author imparted to his theories a high degree 
of plausibility, which induced me to oppose to it the facts I 
have here made known and the results I have drawn for them. 

And, as everyone has his own way of paying compli¬ 
ments, this avowal is the compliment which I pay to Professor 
Muller’s work. For as 1 myself care but little for blame, and 
much less for praise, so long as I consider that I have fulfilled 
my duty, I could not but assume that he, too, would much 
prefer, to uninstructive panegyrics which anyone could inflict 
on him, such dissent as I have here expressed, as I can only 
lead either to confirmation of the opinions he has advanced. 
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or, by correcting them, to an attainment of that scientific truth 
for which both of us are earnestly labouring. 2 * 1 

And now I shall speak my mind as to the necessity I felt 
for writing these pages in view of the present critical position 
of Sanskrit philology. 

The study of Sanskrit commenced, not with the beginning 
but the end of Sanskrit literature. It could not have done other¬ 
wise, since it had to discover, as it were, the rudiments of the 
language itself, and even the most necessary meanings of the 
most necessary words. We have all been thankful and our 
gratitude will never suffer through forgetfulness — for the great 
advantage we have derived from an insight into the Mahabharata, 
the Ramayana, the Hitopade^a, the Sakuntala, through the 
labours of those great scholars. Sir William Jones, Schlegel, 
Bopp, and others, who are before the mind’s eye of every Sans- 
kritist. But the time of pleasure had to give way to a time of 
more serious research. The plays and fables are delightful in 
themselves, but they do not satisfy the great interests of Sans¬ 
krit philology. Our attention is now engrossed, and rightly 
so, by the study of grammar, of philosophy, and, above all, 
of that literature of ancient India, which — very vaguely and, 
in some respects, wrongly, but at all events conveniently— 
goes by the name of the Vaidika literature. With the commence¬ 
ment of that study we always associate in our minds such great 
names as those of a Colebrooke, a Wilson, a Burnouf, a Lassen, 
the courageous and ingenious pioneers who opened the path on 
which we are now travelling with greater safety and ease. 

But whence was it that they wfere able to unfold to us the 
first secrets of ancient Hindu religion, of ancient Hindu philo¬ 
sophy and scientific research ? It was through the aid of the 
commentaries, in the first rank of which stands that of Patafi- 


381 Al mos t simultaneously with the last proof sheets I received the 
second edition of Professor Muller^ ^History of Sanskrit Literature. As 
both editions entirely correspond in their typographical arrangement, and 
I believe, in their contents also, the quotations here made from the first 
edition, will be found on the same pages of the second. 


2t2 panini 

jali; in the second the work of those master minds, the most 
prominent of whom are Sankara and Madhava-Sayana. With¬ 
out the vast Infomation these commentators have disclosed to 
us, — without their method of explaining the obscurest texts,— 
in one word, without their scholarship, we should still stand 
at outer doors of Hindu antiquity. 

m 

But to understand the value of these great commentators, 
and exegetes, we must bear in mind the two essentials which 
have given them the vast influence which they have acquired. 
The first is the traditional , and the second the grammatical , 
element that pervades their works. 

The whole religious life of ancient India is based on tradi¬ 
tion. Sruti, or Veda, was revealed to the Rshis of the Vaidika 
hymns. Next to it comes Smrti , or tradition, which is based on 
the revealed texts, and which is authoritative only in so far as 
it is in accordance with them. Hence a commentator like 
Madhava-Sayana , for instance, considered it as incumbent on 
him to prove that he had not merely mastered the Vaidika texts, 
but the Mlmansa also, one portion of which is devoted to this 
question of the relation between fSruti and Smrti - works. It is 
known that he is one of the principal writers on the Mlmansa 
philosophy. Without tradition, the whole religious develop¬ 
ment of India would be a shadow without reality, a phantom 
too vague to be grasped by the mind. Tradition tells us through 
the voice of the commentators, who re-echo the voice of their 
ancestors, how the nation, from immemorial times, understood 
the sacred texts, what inference they drew from them, 
what influence they allowed them to exercise on their religious, 
philosophical, ethical,— in a word, on their national, develop¬ 
ment And this is the real, the practical, and therefore the truly 
scientific interest they have for us ; for all other interest is 
ounded on theories devoid of substance and proof, is imagi* 
nary and phantastical . 

But it would be utterly erroneous to assume that a scholar 
like Sayana, or even a copy of him, like Mahldhara, contented 
himself with being the mouth-piece of his predecessors or 
ancestors. They not only record the sense of the Vaidika texts 
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and the sense of the words of which these texts consist, but 
they endeavour to show that the interpretations which they give 
are consistent with the grammatical requirements of the language 
itself And this proof, which they give whenever there is the 
slightest necessity for it— and in the beginning of their exegesis, 
even there is no apparent necessity for it, merely in order to 
impress on the reader the basis on which they stand,—this 
proof is the great grammatical element in these comment 
tutorial works. 

In short, these great Hindu commentators do'not merely 
explain the meanings of words, but they justify them, or 
endeavour to justify them, on the ground of the grammar 
of PaNTNI the Vartikas of\,K aTYAYANA, and the Mahabhashya 
of PATAINJALT. 

Let us recall, then, the position we have vindicated for 
Panin i and Katyayana in the ancient literature, and consider 

how far this ground is solid ground^ and how far, and when, 
we may feel justified in attaching a doubt to the decisions 
of so great a Scholar as Sayana. 

We have seen ‘ that' within the whole range of Sanskrit 
literature, so far as it is known to us, only the Samhitas of 
the Rg- Sama- and Black- Yajurveda, and among individual 
authors, only the exegete Yaska preceded Pdului,—• that the 
whole bulk of the remaining known literature is posterior to 
his eight grammatical books. We have seen, moreover, that 
Katyayana knew the Vajasaneyi-Samhita and the f>atapatha-r 
brahmana, and that, in consequence, we may assign to him, 
without fear of contradiction, a knowledge of the principal 

other Br&hmanas known to us, and probably of the Atharva- 
veda also. • > ' 

Such being the case, we must then conclude that Siyana; 
was right in assenting to Patafijali, who, throughout his Intro¬ 
duction to Panini, shows that Paninfs Grammar was written, 
in strict reference to-the Vaidika Samhitas,, which, as 1 may 
now contend, were the , three principal Samhitas.,,He is right,, 
too, in appealing, wherever there is need, to the Varttikas of 
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Katyayana ; for the latter endorses the rules of Panini when 

he does not criticise them, and completes them wherever he 

thinks that Panini has omitted to notice a fact. And since we 

* 

have found that the Rk-Prati^akhya fulfils the same object as 
these Varttikas, viz. that of completing the rules of Panini, and 
that K3tyayana*s Pratigakhya, which is later than that attri¬ 
buted to Saunaka, preceded his own Varttikas, we must grant, 
too, that he was right in availing himself of the assistance of 

those works, all of which are prior to the Varttikas of 
Katyayana. 

That analogous conclusions apply to the Ishtis of Patafi- 
jali and to the Phitsutras of Santana is obvious. , 

But it is from the chronological position in which these works 
stand to one other that we may feel justified in occasionally 
•criticising the decisions of Sayana. Without a knowledge 
of it, or at least without a serious and conscientious attempt 
at obtaining it, all criticisms on Sayana lay themselves open to 
the reproach of mere arbitrariness and superficiality. 

For, if the results here maintained be adopted^ good and 
substantial reasons — which, however, would first have to be 
proved rr- might allow us to doubt the correctness of a decision 
of Slyana : if for instance, he rejected an interpretation of a 
word that would follow from a rule of Pacini, on the sole 
ground that Katyayana did not agree with Panini; or, if he 
interpreted a word merely on the basis of a Varttika of Katya¬ 
yana, we might f fairly question his decision, if we saw reason 
to apply to the case a rule of Panini, perhaps not criticised by 
Katyayana. Again, if we had substantial reasons for doing so, 
we might oppose our views to those of Sayana when he justi¬ 
fied a meaning by the aid of the Phitsutras alone, though these 
Sutras may be at variance with Panini, for we should say that 

these Sutras, “when compared to Panini, are as if they were 
made to-day. v 

In short, the greater the distance becomes between a Veda 
and the grammarian who appended to it his notes, the more we 
shall have a plausible ground for looking forward, in preference 
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'to him, to that grammarian who stood nearer to the fountain 
Iiead. Even Panini would cease to be our ultimate refuge, if 
xve found Yaska opposed to him; and Gargya, Sakalya, Saka- 
'Ja.yana, or the other predecessors of Panini, would deserve 
tyxoxq serious consideration than himself, if we were able to 
•see that they maintained a sense of a Vaidika word which is 
differently rendered by him. 

This is the critical process to which I hold that the commen¬ 
taries of Say ana may be subjected, should it be deemed 
necessary to differ from them. 

These remarks apply, of course, only to the Samhitas which 
-preceded Panini; for, hs "to the literature which was posterior 
to him, Katyayana becomes necessarily our first exegetic autho- 
xity, and after him comes Patafijali. 1 need not go further, for 
I have sufficiently explained the method I advocate, and the 
'exception I take to that dogmatical schooling of these ancient 
authorities, which, so far from taking the trouble of conscien¬ 
tiously ascertaining their relative chronological position in the 
literature merely exhibits, at every step, its own want of 
-scholarship. 

I must now, though' reluctantly fake a glance at the man*- 
toer in which the Vaidika texts, more especially their ground¬ 
work, the Samhitas, nay, how the whole Sanskrit literature itself, 
is dealt with by those who profess to be our teachers and our 
.authorities. And still more reluctantly must I advert to one 
work especially, which, above all others, has set itself up 
as our teacher and authority — the great Sanskrit Dictionary 
published by the Russian Imperial Academy. 

The principles on which this work deals with the Vaidika 
texts is expressed by Professor Roth in his preface to it, in the 
following words: “Therefore we do not believe, as H. H. 


282 “Sanskrit-Wdrterbuch herausgegeben von der Kaiscrlichen Akade- 
imie der YVissenschaften, bearbeitet von Otto Eoehtlingk und Rudolph 
Roth.” Preface, p. v. 
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1 


Wilson does, 283 that Sayana better understood the expressions 
of the Veda than any European exegete, and that we have 
nothing to do but repeat what he says; on the contrary, we 
believe that a conscientious European exegete may understand 
the Veda much more correctly and better than Sayana. We 
do not consider in the [ our ] immediate purpose to obtain that 
understanding of the Veda which was current in India some 
centuries ago, 284 but we search for the meaning which the poets 
themselves gave to their songs and phrases. We consequently 
hold that the writings of Sayana and of the other commenta¬ 
tors must not be an authority to the exegete, but merely one of 
the means of which he has 4 to avail himself in the accomplish¬ 
ment of his task, which certainly is difficult, and not to be 
.effected at a first attempt, nor by a single individual. On this 
account we have much regretted that the meritorious edition of 
the commentary on the Rgveda, by Muller, is not yet more 

advanced. 285 ? • 

“ We have, therefore, endeavoured to take the road which 
is prescribed by philology : to elicit the sense of the texts by 
putting together all the psssages which are kindred either in 
regard to their words or their sense ; a road which*is slow and 
tedious, and which, indeed, has not been trodden before, either 
by the commentators or the translators. Our double lot has, 
therefore, been that of exegetes as well as lexicographers. The 
purely etymological proceeding*., as it must be followed up by 

283 Note of Professor Roth : “Rg-Veda-SamhitS. A collection of 

ancient Hindu hymns, etc. Translated from ; the original Sanskrit. By 
H. H. Wilson. . London, 1850. I., p. 25.’* V , 

284 Note of Professor Roth : “Wilson, a. a. 0. II. p. xxiii,” But 
the page quoted by Professor Roth does not contain one single word in 
reference to the passage which it apparently intends to bear out. 

285 The first part of the Dictionary of Professor Roth and Dr. Boeht- 
lingk was issued in 1852; the first volume, which is prefaced by the words 
quoted, in 1855; the first and second part of the second volume in 1856; 
the third part of the same volume in 1857. Professor. Muller’s first 
volume of the Rgveda. appeared in 1849, the second in 1854, the third, 
in 1856. 
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those who endeavour to guess the sense of a word, without 
having before them the ten or twenty other passages in which 
the same word recurs, cannot possibly lead to a correct 
result" 286 

It would be but common fairness to allow these words of 
Professor Roth to be followed by the entire preface which the 
lamented Professor Wilson has prefixed to the second volume 
of his invaluable translation of the Rgveda : the more so, as 
his views have been unscrupulously distorted in the statement 
here quoted ; for though his views are supposed to be refuted 
by this passage, they could not shine brighter, in genuine 
modesty, in true scholarship, and in thorough common sense, 
than when placed by the side of this passage, which I will not 
qualify but analyse. But as I could not easily quote some twenty 
pages from Professor Wilson’s excellent work, and as I should 
scarcely do justice to the manes of that distinguished man if 
I did not allow him to give his full answer, I must leave it to 
the reader to obtain for* himself that contrast to which I here 
advert. 

If, then,we analyse the ideas and principles presented in the 
passage just quoted, they come before us to the following 
effect:— 

( 1 ) Sayana gives us only that sense of the Veda which 
was current in India some centuries ago. 

(2 ) Professor Roth is far more able than Sayana and 
other commentators to give us the correct sense of the Veda. 


286 In reference to this view of Professor Roth, of the relation of the 
Hindu commentators to the Vaidika hymns, Professor Weber says in the 
‘Zeitschrift der Deutschen morgenlandischen Gesellschaft," vol. X. p. 
575 : “Allem was daruber gesagt ist schliessen wir uns auf das Unbeding- 
teste und Entschiedenste an ; ” i,e. “To all that has been said on it 
f on this relation, in the Preface of the Worterbuch ] we [ sw., does Profe¬ 
ssor Weber speak in his own name or in that of the whole Dictionary- 
company ? ] assent in the most unconditional and in the most peremptory 
manner/* 
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( 3 ) For, he can put together some ten or twenty passages 
referring to the same word, whereas Sayana and other conimen- 
tators could not do this, but had to guess its sense. 

( 4 ) He is above confining himself to the purely etymo¬ 
logical process, which is that of these commentators. 

( 5 ) His object is not to understand the sense of the Veda 
which was current in India a few centuries back, but to know 
the meaning which the authors of the hymns themselves gave 
to their songs and phrases. 

( 6 ) Professor Roth is a conscientious European exegete. 

Before I give my Varttikas to these six 'SOtras, which define 
the exegetical position of the Sanskrit Worterbuch, I must 
observe that I am compelled, by the very nature of this Disserta¬ 
tion to leave them in a similar position to that occupied by the 
Perface of Professor Roth itself. His Dictionary is the test of 

a ? se ^ 0ns makes. The test of my remarks would be a 
critical review of his Dictionary. I hereby promise him that 
my earliest leisure will be devoted to this review , especially as 
my materials for it are not only collected and ready , but so abun¬ 
dant as to give me a difficulty of choice . But my present answer 
^mist, of necessity, deal with his generalities only in general 


( 1 ) Sayana or the other commentators give, us, he inti¬ 
mates, only that sense of the Veda which was current in India 

some centuries ago. 


any Scholar to have met with in 
any book. Sayana incessantly refers to Yaska. All his expla¬ 
nations show that he stands on the ground of the oldest legends 
and traditions — of such traditions, moreover, as have no con¬ 
nection whatever with the creed of those sects which repre¬ 
sent the degenerated Hindu faith in his time ; yet Professor 
Roth ventures to tell the public at large, authoritatively and 
without a partide of evidence, that these legends and his version 

learntd^T^ ^ CSnturies old - 1 believe, and every 

earned Hindu will hold with me, that Sayana would have been 

ooted out of the country where he lived, had he dared to 

commit the imposition implied in this charge, on King Bukka, 
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his lord, or on his countrymen. I hope, however, that Professor 
Roth will free himself from the reproach expressed by these 
words, by showing on what authority he gives such a piece of 
information, which is either all important for Europe as well as 
for India, or places him in the most ridiculous position that 
is conceivable. 

(2) When an author tells us that he is able to do that 
which another author cannot do, we are entitled to infer that 
he is, at all events, thoroughly acquainted with all that this 
author has done. I am well aware,— I may add through the 
pleasure of personal remembrances,— that Professor Roth 
passed some time at Paris, and some little time in London also, 
when collecting his valuable materials for his edition of 
Yaska’s Nirukta. Only in London and at Oxford, and, in some 
small measure, at Paris also, are the materials requisite for 
studying the Vaidika commentaries of Sayana obtainable in 
Europe. Does Professor Roth intimate by the statement above 
quoted, that his stay in these cities enabled him to study and 
copy, for his lexicographical purposes— then not thought of— 
all the works of Sayana, or that he, at Tubingen, is in posses¬ 
sion of all those materials, the knowledge of which alone could 
entitle him to claim credit for a statement like that which he 
has ventured to make ? But I need not pause for his reply. He 
regrets, as we have read, that “the meritorious edition by 
Muller, of Sayana’s Commentary was not further advanced” 
when he closed the first volume of his Dictionary. Thus, when 
he began his “exegetical” work, he was only acquainted with 
the Commentary of Sayana as far as the first Ashtaka ; and 
when he wrote these' lines, he may perhaps have known its 
continuation up to a portion of the third Ashtaka—in other 
words, no more than a third of Sayana’s whole Commentary 
on the Rgveda ; and yet he ventures to speak of the whole 
Commentary of Sayana, and to say that he can do what Sayana 
was unable to perform ? But we almost forget the words of 
Professor Roth are by no means restricted to the Rgveda Com- 
mentary alone ; it embraces the ' commentaries to all the Sam- 
hitas. And here I am once more compelled to ask Does he 
assert that he knew; when he wrote these words, Sayana s 
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Commentary on the Sama-veda and Taittirlya-Samhita, or even 
Say ana’s Commentary on the Satapatha-Brahmana ? For surely 
he would not think of calling that Sayana’s Commentary to this 
Brahmana, which has been presented to us extracted and man¬ 
gled in Professor Weber’s edition of the Satapatha-Brahmana. 
And yet he has the courage to pass this sweeping condemnation 
on all these gigantic labours of the Hindu mind, while ignorant 
of air but the merest fraction of them? 

( 3 ) Professor Roth no doubt enjoys a great advantage 
when he can put together some ten or twenty passages for exa¬ 
mining the sense of a word which occurs in them : but I bea 
to submit that there are many instances in which a Vaidika 
word does not occur twenty or ten, nor yet five or four times, 
in the Sanihitas. How does he, then, muster his ten or twenty 
passages, when, nevertheless, he rejects the interpretation of 
Sayana ? For it would seem that in such a case the “guessing” 
of Sayana, as he calls it, stands on a good ground as his own. 
But the assurance with which he implies that Sayana was not 
capable of mustering ten or twenty passages which are at the 
command of Professor Roth, presupposes, indeed, in his 
readers a degree of imbecile credulity which is, no doubt, a 
happy condition of mind for those who rejoice in it, and 
perhaps that best fitted for reading assertions like these, but 
^bich may not be Quite so universal as he seems to assume 
Madhava-Sayana, one of the profoundest scholars of India, 
the exegete of all the three Vedas, as he tells us himself,—of 
the most important Brahmanas and a Kalpa work,—Madhava, 
the renowned Mlmansist-be, the great grammarian, who 
wrote the learned commentary on the Sanskrit radicals, who 
shows at every step that he has Panini and Katyayana at his 
fingers ends, Madhava, who, on account of his gigantic learn¬ 
ing and his deep sense of religion, lives in the legends of India 
as an incarnation of Siva,— in short, the great Madhava, we 
are told, had not -the proficiency of combining in his mind or 
otherwise those ten or twenty passages of his own Veda, which 

Professor Roth has the powerful advantage of bringing together 
by means of his little memoranda! 
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(4 ) “ The purely etymological proceeding,” he says, “as 
it must be followed up by those who endeavour to guess the 
sense of a word, cannot possibly lead to a correct result” 

i« 

By these words he compels us to infer, in the first instance, 
that the meanings which Sayana gives to Vaidika words are 
purely etymological ; for when he illustrates his statement in a 
subsequent passage, by alleging such instances as “power, sacri¬ 
fice, food, wisdom, to go, to move,” it is clear that his sweep¬ 
ing assertion cannot be considered as merely embracing these 
six words, which, in his opinion, sometimes admit of a modifi¬ 
cation of sense. Just as he cancels the whole spirit of Say ana’s 
commentary, he tells us with the utmost assurance that the 
whole commentary of Sayana is purely etymological. There is, 

I admit, an advantage in boldness ; for if you tel! a man while 
gazing on the noon-day sun that he is actually in the darkness 
of mid-night, he may probably prefer to doubt the evidence of 
his senses rather than venture to reject the extraordinary news 
you bring him. T open at random the three quartos of Max 
Muller ; I look at every page once, twice, many times. No doubt 
Professor Both must be quite correct, for my eyes are blind. 
But, since I suffer under this sudden disability, I may at least 
be permitted to quote that very page from Wilson’s preface to 
the second volume of his translation which Professor Roth 
quoted above, as if it bore out his statement concerning 
the “ some centuries.” 

“As many instances of this elliptical construction ” we read 
there, “have been given in the notes of both this and the former 
volume, a few additional instances will here be sufficient 

thus ( p. 301, v. 9 ) we have the ‘grandson of the waters has 

ascended above the crooked-‘the broad and golden- 

spread around.’ What would the European scholar do here 
without the Scholiast ? He might, perhaps, suspect that the 
term crooked, curved, or bent, or, as here explained, crooked- 
going, tortuous, might apply to the clouds ; but he would hesi¬ 
tate as to what he should attach the other epithets to, and the 
original author alone could say with confidence that he meant 
4 rivers' which thenceforward became the traditional and admit- 
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ted explanation, and is, accordingly, so supplied by the 
Scholiast.” 


Thus, has Sayana stopped at the etymological sense of 
“crooked-going,” or. of “gold-coloured ? 

But, in the second instance, though Professor Roth, of 
course, possesses all the knowledge which these ignorant Hindu 


commentators were wanting in, he implies by his words, that 
the meanings he creates in overstepping the purely etymologi¬ 
cal process, nevertheless rest on it. Since my reply on this point 
would have to enter into detail, and since I have promised to 
give much detail in the review which will be the commentary 
on my present remarks, I will merely here state that I know of 
no work which has come before the public with such unmeasur¬ 
ed pretensions of scholarship and critical ingenuity as this 
Wdrterbuch, and which has, at the same time, laid itself open 
to such serious reproaches of the profoundest grammatical 
ignorance. And, as an etymological proceeding without a 

thorough knowledge of grammar is etymological thimblerig, I 

may at least here prepare the reader who takes an interest in 
such plays, for a performance on the most magnificent scale. 
Or to speak in plain prose, I shall prove to Professor Roth by 
means of those same authorities which I have so often impress¬ 
ed on the reader’s mind, that his Dictionary has created many 
meanings without the slightest regard to the grammatical 
properties of the word, and, in consequence, that his Vaidika 
exegesis in all these numerous and important instances has just 

that worth which a Veda revealed by Professor Roth has in 

comparison with the Veda of India. ’ 


( 5 ) The object of Professor Roth is “not to obtain that 
understanding of the Veda which was current in India a few 
centuries back, but to know the meaning which’the poets them¬ 
selves gave to their songs and phrases.” 

This is unquestionably most important intelligence. Sayana 
gives us the sense of the Veda, such as it was handed down 

to him not indeed a few centuries ago, but from generation 

to generation immemorial- yet within this Kaliyuga, I suppose. 
Nagojibhatta, again, we have se en,^- tells us that in the vari- 
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ous destructions of the world, the Rshis received new revela¬ 
tions from the divinity, which did not affect the eternal sense 
of the Veda, but merely the order of its words. But now we 
learn, for the first time, that Professor Roth has received a 
revelation at Tubingen, which as yet has neither reached the 
banks of the Thames nor those of the Ganges. He is going to 
tell us the sense which the original Rshis gave to their songs 
and phrases, at a period of Hindu antiquity, which is as much 
within scientific reach as the commencement of the world 
itself. Who will not hail this revelation which dispenses with 
grammar and all that sort of thing, and who will not believe in 
it? 

And yet 1 have one word more to add in regard to Profes¬ 
sor Roth’s “direct communication with the Hindu divinities.’ 5 ' 
He does not attach any importance, as he tells us, and abun¬ 
dantly proves, to that Veda which is the foundation of the 
religious development of India ; for that Veda is the Veda of 
Sayana, and that Veda, too, which alone concerns us uninspi¬ 
red mortals. But even Professor Roth himself professes, in 
another part of his Preface, the greatest respect for the native 
commentaries on theological and ritual books. There he empha¬ 
tically exclaims ( p. iv. ) : “ Indeed, for one of the two portion 
of the Vaidika literature, for the works on theology and the 
rites, we cannot wish for any better guides than these commen¬ 
tators, accurate in every respect, who follow their texts word 
for word, who are untiring in repeating everywhere that which 
they have already said whenever there could arise even the 
appearance of a misunderstanding, and who sometimes seem 
rather to have written for us foreigners than for their priestly 
pupils grown up under these ideas and impressions.” How far 
Ms work has embodied the conviction expressed in these 
words which could not have been expressed with greater truth,. 
I shall have to examine in my review. But I fear that these 
eloquent words must have escaped his memory in the midst of 
all the revelations he received. On the Rgveda we have already 
exchanged our views; but not yet on the other Vedas. These are 
avowedly extracted, or “milked,” as the Hindus say, from the 
Rk. That the Samaveda is entirely taken from it, we have 

18 P. 
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proof, 288 and that the metrical parts of the Yajus likewise rests 
on a version of it, no one will dispute. But both these Vedas are 
professedly not poetical anthologies. They are purely and 
simply ritual Vedas, and therefore belong — not only from a 
Hindu, but from an European point of view also — to the ritual 
literature. At the Jyotishtoma, for instance, the priest chants, 
not the Rg-, but the Sama-veda hymns, though the verses are 
apparently the same in both. At the ASvamedha he mutters, 
not the Rg-, but the Yajur-veda hymns. This means that, 
whatever may have been the “original sense” of such Raveda 
verses, in their Sama or Yajur-veda arrangement which, 
in numerous instances, has brought Rgveda verses of different 
hymns or books, into a new hymn,— the Samaveda hymns and 
the Yajurveda hymns have only a value as far as their imme¬ 
diate object, the sacrifice, is concerned. Hence even the most 
transcendental and the most inspired critic has nothing to do in 
these two Vedas with “ the sense which the poets themselves 
gave to their songs and phrases,” he has simply to deal with 
that sense which religion or superstition imparted to these 
verses, in order to adapt them to the imaginary effects of the 
sacrifice. As little as it would be our immediate object, when 
assisting at the horse-sacrifice, to ask what is the etymology of 
horse ? or as little as it would be seasonable to trace the lingu¬ 
istic origin of a cannon-ball when it whistles past our ears, 
just so little have we to impart “the original sense”— 1 mean 
that sense revealed to Professor Roth — to the verses of the 
Sama- and Yajur- veda, even when we are “both exegetes and 
lexicographers.” And yet I shall give abundant proof that, 
even on these two Vedas, Professor Roth has had revelations 
of a most astounding character. 

(6) “ We believe that a conscientious European exegete 
might understand much more correctly and thoroughly the 
sense of the Veda than Sayana.” I should encroach on the 
judgment of the reader, if 1 ventured upon any remarks on this 
latter statement after what I have already said. 
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In now adverting to the treatment which the scientific and 
classical literature has received in the Sanskrit Worterbuch, 
I need only say that this department is in the hands of Dr. 
Boehtlingk. In saying this, I have said everything. After such 
an expression of opinion, it will, of course, be my duty to show, 
at the earliest opportunity, that Dr. Bdehtlingk is incapable of 
understanding even easy rules of Panini, much less those of 
Katyayana, and still less is he capable of making use of them 
in the understanding of classical texts. The errors in his depart¬ 
ment of the Dictionary are so numerous and of so peculiar a 
kind — yet, on the whole, so thoroughly in accordance with the 
specimens I have adduced from his Commentary on Panini, 
that it will fill every serious Sanskritist with dismay, when he 
calculates the mischievous influence which they must exercise 
on the study of Sanskrit philology. 

On the present occasion, I must confine myself to these 
preliminary remarks, or at best content myself with adverting 
to one other passage in the Preface to the Worterbuch. It runs 
thus ( p. vii. ) : "In order to facilitate the finding (of the words) 
for those who will make use of our Dictionary, we have to 
make the following observation. We have banished completely 
from the verbal roots the vowels r, f, and lr, as well as the 
diphthongs at their end ; for r at the end of nominal bases we 
have substituted or.” 

Thus the Worterbuch does not give, like the Hindu gram¬ 
marians, a radical kr, but it gives kar ; not klrp, but kalp ; not 
jf but jar ; not pitr, but pitar ; not datr, but datar, etc. Now, 
this Dictionary professes to be a Dictionary of the Sanskrit 
language, not of some imaginary idiom which may be current at 
Tubingen or St. Petersburg. One would therefore have suppos¬ 
ed that the public was entitled to expect some reason for these 
changes,—to know by what scientific considerations the authors 
of this work were guided, when they took upon themselves the 
responsibility of thus abolishing the radicals and nominal bases 
taught by Panini and subsequent grammarians. But, in the full¬ 
ness of its authority, this work does not condescend to meet any 
such demand : it simply cancels whole categories of grammati- 
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cal forms, and those of the greatest importance and comprehen- 
siveness. Whether I am right or not in inferring the arguments 
which were in the minds of its writers when they presumed thus 
dictatorially to impose their theories on Sanskrit philology, 
may be a matter of doubt, but my supposition is that this inno¬ 
vation is founded on researches belonging to comparative 
philology. It cannot rest on mere Sanskritic ground, since all 
the forms they have cancelled really occur as thematic forms 
in the Sanskrit language itself. Thus, to use the same instance t 
kr occurs in kr-ta, klrp in klrp-ta, pitr in pitr-bhis, dntr 
in datr-bhis ; and as to jf,—jirna can only follow from jf, 
not from jar . Their reasons, founded on comparative gram¬ 
mar, must then be these : that some bases in r are represented 
in Latin by er and or, and in Greek by tp, rjp, and op ; pitr-, 
for instance corresponds with Latin pater-, Greek narsp-, datr 
with dator- and Sor VP , etc. 

Now even supposing that such an argument had any weight 
at all in a dictionary of the Sanskrit language, the application 

made of it would be incongruous. For though pitar- corresponds 
with pater-, datar - does not correspond with dator -; its represen¬ 
tative would have had to assume the form datar-. The whole 
theory therefore, on the supposition I have made, would practi¬ 
cally break down, and the innovation would be inconsistent 

with itself as well as at variance with comparative results. 

But can such an argument be at all admissible ? If a Sans¬ 
krit Dictionary were concerned,like Professor Bopp’s Compara¬ 
tive Grammar, with eliciting from the forms of sister languages 
the forms of that parental language whence they may be suppos¬ 
ed to have derived their origin, it would be defensible to give 
the forms of that parental language itself. But a Sanskrit 
Dictionary can have no such aim. Its immediate object is the 
actual language which it has to deal with. It must take it such 
as it is, in its very deviations from the germ whence it has 
sprung. Its function is not to correct the real historical langu¬ 
age, but -to record its facts; and in doing so, to collect the 
materials which are to be used as well by the special as by the 
comparative philologer. And in so far as its direct purpose is 
concerned, this is all it has to do. Any observations it may 
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choose to attach to the real historical facts may of course be 
given ; but it shows an uttar want of judgment, to say nothing 
else, when it presumes to alter the very forms of language itself. 

I may venture also to add a few other observations on the 
forms thus cancelled in this “conscientious” Sanskrit Worter- 
buch. It is known that many Sanskrit bases, and amongst them 
the bases in r, undergo various changes in their declension and 
otherwise. Pitr 9 for instance, becomes pitar , in the accusative 
pitar-am , while it remains as it is, in the instrumental pitr-hhis; 
dadhi remains so in dadhi-bhis , but its base is dadhan , with the 
loss of a, in dadhn-a ; asthi forms asthUbhis „ but asthn-a. Now 
there exists a paper of Dr. Boehtlingk on the Sanskrit declension, 
but whoever reads it must fancy that the language either played 
dice with these and similar forms, or is undergoing some 
remarkable cure. He talks of bases “which are strengthened as 
well as weakened,” of bases “which are only strengthened, and 
of bases “which are only weakened.” Why language should 
nurse and physic its bases, as we learn from him, no one will 
understand. But a sadder spectacle of the treatment of a langu¬ 
age or of linguistic facts than is presented in that paper, it is 
not possible to imagine. The reasoning there is exactly on the 
same level as the reasoning in the “ edition ” of Panini, of 
which so many specimens have now become familiar to the 
reader of this Dissertation. Exactly the same game at dice or the 
same vagaries of disease reign in this Dictionary : thus, though 
the declension phenomena of akshi, asthi, dadhi, are identical, 
and acknowledged to be so by Dr. Boehtlingk himself in his 
paper on Declension (§ 69 ), in his Dictionary he discourses on 
the first noun under akshan , and again under akshi, while, on 
the contrary, if we look to asthi, he refers us to asthan ; and 
if under his guidance we now go to dadhan, he requests us to 
seek for information under dadhi. 

But since the linguistic hospital, which is opened in the 

works of Dr. Boehtlingk, is fortunately not the place in which 
the Sanskrit language lies,— for this language has had a sound 
and rational development— it will be obvious to every one who 
happens not to be placed under Dr. Boehtlingk’s treatment, that 
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there must be reasons for this variety of thematic forme i • , 
constitute the declension n r*u t nematic forms which 
r . aen . aecIension of the same base. And as there are such 

ns, t e immediate consequence is that we cannot decide a 
prrn, weather kartar be the“s,reng,hened” form of the origt'al 

base kartr, 0r “kart,-" the “weakened” f„ r r A S 

kartar Snrh * a k d form of the original base 

sdgmio! of ,h T 0n C “ 0 “ ,, be ,atol af, “ a th <“““Sh inve- 
gation of the influences which cause this change of the nature 

of these influences themselves, and of the men - 

work And as language does not sit down like a school-boy 

first to master the declensions then *u • oy> 

on -h„f .. ,h. ■ « , ’ then tl,e con jngations, and so 

JT 1, * 1 '“ m s P“Kn g of are influences „hich 

“re traceable ,n the whole organism of , itse , f ‘ 

to the”phe°' tha * S "f h a ° Invest ‘S atil,n would not restrict itself 
to tte phenomena of declension merely, bn. extend over the 

whole area of the linguistic development. 

kribSILT uZm! d J*™ POmibm y ° [ a Sans- 

to°, serions JeL“ a 

are despatched in fi ve “™ e fact5 » h ‘' h . Have seen, 

lexicographers Six v, t "" “ e ” eeles “ d 

resmts so to ,'s , [!“” ebpS ‘ d si "“ d UM my firs. 

’ r as ,e xtcographical purposes are concerned before 
the London Philological Society, and it is onto T.’ 7 

of eivinff th*>m ,*« +u - T , , y s onl ^ the desjr ^ 

© § tnem m their fall bearing and extent* that * 

delayed their presentation thrm.fh 1 if hltherto 

tions like tW through the press. Now, it is ques- 

decided 4h ,he'verr” S , WhiCl ' *" mind - 
not be decided m0S circums Pection, and which can- 

be decided without very laborious research,-it is Questions 

like these which have been trifled with • th- nr- . . 

the most unwarranted ml ? “ thlS Worterbl!ch in 

understands th* - r * does not show that it even 

briefly informs Wh “ h “ '' S PaUl ‘ “ 

f. f It, etc. and bids him- goodie. *" ** ^ to 

Patafljali,—Jet us f or a moment repose after this drearv iour- 
uey through the Wdrterbueh_Pn* ofl - ry jour 

speaks to us • « Iw r Jah 0n one occasion thus 

Weals ns . When a man is in want of a pot, he goes to the 
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house of a potter and says t (potter !) make me a pot, for I have 
occasion for it. But ( surely) a man who wants to employ 
words will not go, like the other, to the house of a grammarian 
and say : ( grammarian ! ) make me some words, 1 have occa¬ 
sion for them.” 2S9 Happy Patafijali! blessed in thy ignorance I 
Here we have potters who can fabricate — and not simply 
meanings of words, but the very words themselves, and words, 
too, which you. laboured so earnestly, so learnedly, so conscien¬ 
tiously, to save from the pottering of all future ‘exegetes and 
lexicographers.” Nay, we have, too, men who can repair to 
these potters, and call for, and admire, their linguistic wares ! 


When the presence of these extraordinary facts, which, un¬ 
happily, must silence the expression of all the acknowledg¬ 
ment _ nay, of all the admiration I really entertain for the 
immense industry displayed in this Worterbuch, when with 
that deep sense which I entertain of the duties and of the inftu~ 
ence of a Dictionary, and, in the actual condition of Sanskrit 
philology, more especially of a Sanskrit Dictionary, when 
with these convictions, the earnestness of which, I believe, is 
proved throughout the whole of this investigation,—when — 

1 will not conceal it — under the indignation and grief I felt 
in seeing a magnificent opportunity thrown away—as I shall 
abundantly prove that it has been thrown away in the case of 
the Sanskrit Worterbuch, — when under these impressions I 
uttered a warning, five years ago, in the “ Westminster Review, 
a warning contained in three pages, there ensued a spectacle 
which, during my literary experience, stands without a parallel. 

Professsor Kuhn,— not indeed a proficient in Sanskrit, nor 
having ever obtained any position amongst those who are 
earnestly engaged in Sanskrit philology, but — as a contributor 

289 MabXbhSshya Introduction ( p. 52 ed. Ballantyne ) * IRST ‘W’-t 

Jic=n^ 355 s;Rr t 
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of quotations to the Worterbuch, launched against me the 
grossest personal invectives which ever disgraced the paces of 
tific journal. As sound, literary argument was beyond 

. W ra " Se ’ he inderanified himself, and gratified his employers, 
by calling me names. Unfortunately for him his abuse could 
produce no effect upon me, for the following reason. Amonest 
the few critical remarks for which I had room, in the “ West¬ 
minster Review,” there was one which illustrated the manner 
m which Professor Roth had translated a ritual text. This 

remar was expressly written for Professor Kuhn’s amusement 
as well as that of Prnfessnr c musement 

, ,. Weber. For at a small Sanskritic 

party which used to meet every fortnight at Berlin during the 
years I84 7 and IMS. I had shown them Ae Co^elT ’ 
fadhava on a Mltnansa work, the editing of which I had then 

I hTmad ’ t«? mm “' ary bti ” 8 * he Pr °° f ° f ““ ass « rti< >'' 

Knhnltl” a "* “ We!,mi " to Professor 

n hea ™y enjoyed, at one of these meeting 
translation nf meetings, the precious 

nsiation of the passage in question from the Altars -o -i 

mana, given by Professor Roth ~ ya-Brah- 

sivcn oy rroressor Roth, m the preface ( pp. xxxviii-xli) 

0 his edition of the hJirukta. Nay more, so anxious was he to 

sence 6 he LI T? ^ ^ PUblished ’ that in pre- 
. . J “° teS fr0m the Commentary I am speaking of— 

lives to ,. , e , Jaimia y a n ^ a y a ' mala ' vis,;ara * And in the invec- 
nor vet thp i ^ t U hs does not den y the existence, 
Prof”o?RMh“' !b "' his defence of 

create in , he minds of his ^ ‘ « *° 

bility of the statement I had 2 1 as t0 the relia " 

ly familiar to him. s*> ’ ° Ugh lts trutl1 was perfect- 

Now, a writer who hat .... 

has laid aside those qualities whfoh 2eZcZlTZ 

language, however gross, andTdapL'^v^ 0 ”’ ^ 
---- adapted to his own character. 
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can not touch one who does not stand on the same level 

with lnm. 

A similar exhibition took place, I am grieved to say, in a 
journal of high standing and respectability, in the “Zeitschrift 
der Deutschen morgenlandischen Gesellschaft.’' It is a salutary 
practice in the journals of all learned societies, not to admit into 


commentators gegenuber, da er aber nur the commentator und nicht all 
e commentators oder almost all the commentators sagt, so 1st stark zu 
vcrmuthen, dass noch andere commentare existiren, welche den text wahr- 
schemlich in der Rothschen weise erklaren werden ; dabei nehme ich 
maturlich den Fall als ganz unmoglich an dass der verfasser ( der nichts 
als dte ubersetzung giebt ) etwa selber den commen.ar missverstanden 
aben sollte “in opposition to the latter [ viz. the version of Pro¬ 

fessor Roth of the passage in question ] the reviewer gives another of the 
commentator which is considerably different from it; but as he merely says 

the commentator, and not all the commentators or almost all the commenta¬ 
tors, there is a strong probability ( A / ) that there are other commen(a . 

ton who probably (si* /) explain the text in the manner of Professor Roth. 
With these words I assume it, as a matter of eourse, to be plainly impossible that 
ike reviewer who gives nothing but the translation, should have misunderstood the 
mentary. That Professor Kuhn had not the slightest doubt as to who 
was the author of the review in question, even he will not venture to deny 
for he has stated the fact in letters and in conversation. But even if he 
had any such doubt, he knew that I tern in possession of the commentary, 
for he had taken notes from it. If, then, the ascertainment of truth alone 
had been the object of his remark, as the public might expect of an 
author, and if his notes were not complete enough-which, however, I do 
not admit- the time required for a letter to me and an answer back, that 
is to say, five days, would have sufficed to give him all the information he 
could wish for. It requires, however, no statement from me that his object 
was not to inform his readers of the true state of the facts ; it better 
his purpose to insinuate a doubt as to the correctness of the transla¬ 
tion I had given. Indeed, Professor Weber, — who, as 1 have mentioned, 
possessed the same knowledge and had obtained it in the same manner" 
as Professor Kuhn, settles the point. Though he did not remain behind 
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their pages scurrilous or libellous attacks against individuals; and 
this practice has been rigidly adhered to in the journal to which 
I am adverting, with the single exception of my own case. Pro¬ 
fessor Weber, who is also in the service of the Worterbuch, 
suddenly attacked me in this journal,— not, indeed, with any¬ 
thing that deserves the name of argument, but with personal 
abuse of the coarsest kind. Five years have passed by, and at 
last a sense of justice, which does credit to himself, has re-enter- 
ed the mind of Professor Weber , and in the last number of the 
“Zeitschrift,” which reached me when this Dissertation was 
nearly completed in print, he has fully and honestly retracted all 
his former calumnies ; still, however, combining with the com¬ 
pliments he now pays to my Dictionary, the remark that my 
views of the Worterbuch show a perfect derangement of my 
mental faculties, since I do not reject the authority of the 
greatest Hindu scholars as freely and easily as the work he 
so assiduously praises. 

1 am certainly in no humour to find fault with the opinion 
which he entertains of my mental condition, for it will always 
give me a sense of safety and satisfaction when 1 find him bear¬ 
ing testimony to the vast distance which separates our respective 
modes of studying, and judging of, Hindu antiquity. But, as he 
has chosen to connect his opinion of me with a piece of scienti¬ 
fic advice, this seems a fitting opportunity for illustrating, 
once more, his competence for passing a judgment on matters 
of Sanskrit philology. 


his colleague in scurrilous abuse, and through, in speaking of my trans¬ 
lation, he shows his usual levity, he, nevertheless, plainly and openly 
acknowledges the full reliability of the translation X had given, on the 
ground of the MtmSnsa work. He says • er kennt namlich offenbar nur die 
systematisirende Erklarung der MTmansaschule, etc. Le. ‘'the reviewer 
obviously knows only the systematizing explanation of the MTmansS 
school, etc. Thus whatever be his opinion of this explanation, he 
speaks of it from personal knowledge , and admits that my account of it was* 

correct and not liable of doubt. 
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He says : Another, third, essential difference [ between the 
Worterbuch and my Dictionary ;—I, myself, trust and hope 
that attentive readers will find many more essential differences 

tian three between the two works ] consists.in [ ray ] 

not marking the accent of the words.” 


In his opinion, therefore, the Worterbuch does mark the 
accent. Now, setting aside the very considerable quantity of 
words which are not marked with any accent in this work, the 
instances in which it is marked there seem to satisfy the scien¬ 
tific requirements of Professor Weber. I ought, then, to mention 
in the first place, that in all such cases the accent is put there 
over the word without any further explanatory remark. But I 
have shown that there are periods in the known Sanskrit 
grammatical literature that the first period is that of Panini, 
the second that of the Rk-PratiSSkhya, the third (perhaps fourth) 
that of Katyayana, the fourth ( or perhaps fifth ) that of the 
Phitsutras , and that, as we continue our descent, we have the 
period of the KaSika, KaumudI, etc. Thus, marking an 
accent without saying to what period such an accent belongs, 
and upto what period it remains in force, is giving evidence of 
the greatest superficiality,—it is showing, too, that the difficulties 
of the question we are speaking of, were not at all under¬ 
stood. As regards myself, I believe I might have entered into 
such detail, since I have considered it my duty to turn my resear¬ 
ches into this channel also ; and if the scientific and liberal 
disposition of my publishers could have disregarded all mate¬ 
rial considerations in the case — and could have added still 
more to the great concessions of space which they have already 
made me, to their own material detriment, since the publication 
of the Third part of my Dictionary,— I should have been able 
not only to give quotations historically, which the Worterbuch, 
notwithstanding Professor Weber’s bold assertion— I will not 

attach to it another epithet— does not give, and to discuss the 
matters of accent,— but even to re-edit, little by little, the Com¬ 
mentary to the Satapatha-brahmana, as I have already done on 
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several occasions, in order to prove the meanings I give, and 
which meanings no one could gather from the text as edited by 
Professor Weber. No doijbt 1 might have done all this had I 
been perfectly independent of material considerations. But, at 
all events, had I, in marking the accents, contented myself with 
that which satisfies completely Professor Weber’s scientific 
wants, my Dictionary would have become as superficial as the 

book which he has qualified as a work of the most scrupulous 
conscientiousness.” 291 

In adverting to Professor Weber’s advice,! may as well quote 
one more instance from his impartial illustration of the differ¬ 
ence between the two Dictionaries. It concerns the meanings of 
words in both. But as I have adverted to this subject before, 

1 need now only say, that he describes the Worterbuch in the 
following manner: 

“ It represents,” he writes in the ‘Zeitschrift’, £fi the principle 
of reality in contrast with the historical proceeding of inter- 
pretation [ which he says, is mine ], by allowing the words to 
interpret themselves through the chronological order ( sic.!! ) 
of the quotations added to them, and through these quotations 
themselves, the authors always quoting the native exegesis also, 
but merely as a secondary means.” 292 And of myself he says, 
that my “orthodox 5 * faith in the authority of n 

291 In his libel he says ; 'Mieses Werk des bewundernswer thesten 

Fleisses und der sorgsamsten Gewissenhaftigkeit. [ For Eng, Trans. See 
App. A* ] 

293 “Zeitschrift der Deutschen morgenlandischen Gesellschaft,” vol, XIV* 
p. 755 : Die Haupttendenz, die er [ Le. myself] hiebei verfolgt, bcsteht 
eben—und dies markirt einen ferneren Haupt-Unterschied von B'ochtlitigh* 
Roth —darin, dass er es sich zur Aufgabe macht, die Ansichtcn der cinhei- 
mischcn Erklarer and Sprachforscher zur pragnanten Gcltun gzu bringem, 
wahrend BoshtlingkrRoth diesem historischen Erklarungsverfahren gegerr 
uber das sachliche Princip vertreten, die Worter namlich durch zeitliche 
Ordnung der betreffenden [ Stellen und durch eben dlcsc Stcllcn seibst sich 
unmittelbar erklaren zu lassen, wobei sie die einheimische Exegese zwar 

auch stets anfuhren, aber doch. nur als sckundares Hulfsmittcl bctrachtcn. 

[ For Eng. Trans. See App* A* ] 
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grammarians” is something perfectly bewildering ; indeed, it 
presupposes the “derangement of my mental faculties.” 293 

boo? reqU ! reS a " thS l6Vity ’ ° n thG ° ne hand ' and 311 the hardi- 
® ’ ° n the other ’ which the mixed essentials of Professor 

the ? K S , Utera [ y pr0ductioos ’ to aIIow an author to come before 
the P u bhc Wlth statements Hke these . As fQr mysel{; any one 

y see that there are various instances in my Dictionary 
where I plainly state that I differ from the etymologies or mean¬ 
ings given by the native authorities. These cases of dissent are 

a serious investigation of the 
native grammarians led me in most instances to appreciate 
their scholarship and the correctness of its results; nor have 
I the presumption to supersede them with mere vague and 
vapouring doubts ; but that I have ground sometimes to differ 
even from the views of a Katyayana or a Patafljali, Professor 
Weber will have probably learned now from the foregoing 
pages, though he might have learned it already from my Sans¬ 
krit Dictionary, which he is good enough to favour with his 
advice. His statement, therefore, concerning my blind belief in 
all that the Hindu scholars say, is founded on that same 
overweening superficiality which, as we have seen, leads him 
to assume the responsibility of schooling Katyayana, whom 
he does not even understand. 


<>o<j t 

ifoW. p. 756 : 'Personliche Beziehungen haben uns seitdem iiber- 
zcngt, class der Verfasser bsi Abfassung jenes, fur uns allerdings immer 
nocb geradezu unbegreifHchen, Angriffes auf das Petersburger Worterbuch 
dennoch wirklich im volligen Rechte zu seim glaubte. Es setzt dies freilich 
nacb unserer Anstcht eine Art Verirrung des Denkvermogens voraus, wie 
sie auf sonstigen Gebietem nicht selten ist, bier aber in der That befremdet, 
cine orthodoxe Hingabe namlich am die Auktoritat der indischen Exegeten 
und Grammatiker, wie sie uns gegenuber diesen Haarspaltern, die bei alter 
Spitzfmdigkeit denn docb gar oft jenen verblendeten Leitern gleichen, die 
da Mticken seigen und Kameele verschlucken, sebr wenig am 
Platze scheii. t.” [ For Eng. Trans, vide App. A ] 
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But as to his description of the Worterbuch, 1 know not 
how to qualify it without using language which could only be 
used by a Professor Kuhn. It is one of my most serious repro¬ 
aches against the Sanskrit Worterbuch, that it not only creates 
its own meanings, and by applying them to the most important 
documents of the literature, practically falsifies antiquity itself 
but deliberately, and nearly constantly, suppresses all the infor¬ 
mation we may derive from the native commentaries. I have 
intimated that the great injury they have thus done to the due 
appreciation of Hindu antiquity, would have been lessened 
had they at least, as common sense would suggest, given by the 
side of their own inventions the meanings of Sayana or Mahl- 
dhara or of other authorities, and thus enabled the student to 
judge for himself. Yet while the reader may peruse their Dictio¬ 
nary page after page, sheet after sheet, without discovering a 
trace of these celebrated Yaidika commentaries, while the 
exceptions to this rule are so rare as to become almost equal 
to zero. Professor Weber dares to speculate on the credulity 
of the public in telling it that this Dictionary ALWAYS 
quotes the native exegesis ! 

When a cause has sunk so low as to have such defenders 
and require such means of defences as these, when its own 
contributors and its noisiest bards have no other praise to 
chant than such as this, it seems almost cruel to aggravate its 
agony by -exposure or reproach. 

But the spectacle exhibited on the appearance of my 
remarks in the ’ “ Westminister Review” does not end here, and 
its epilogue is perhaps even more remarkable than the play 
itself. In the same “ Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandi- 
schen Gesellschaft” * there followed another act, which is 
so characteristic of the system pursued in these attacks, that 
it deserves a special word, merely, for the sake of curiosity. 
An individualf whose sole connection with Sanskrit studies 
consists in handing Sanskrit books to those who can read 

# [ XI, 286. ] 

t L Perhaps Gosche ] 
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them, a literary naught, wholly unknown, but assuming 
the airs of a quantity, because it has figures before it that 
prompt it on,—this personage who, as his own friends informed 
me, is perfectly ignorant of Sanskrit, he, too, was allowed to 
give his opinion on the Worterbuch. I need not say that, in the 
absence of all knowledge of the subject itself, it merely vented 
itself, in the most grandiloquent praise; but, to complete its 
mission, there was added to this fustian, language, in reference 
to me, such as certainly was never heard, or admitted before, 
in a respectable journal of any society. He need not tremble' 
lest I should drag him into notoriety. Nature has not fitted 
him for estimating the ridicule to which he exposed himself 
in becoming the mouthpiece and the puppet of his instigators. 
If he deserve anything, it is not chastisement, but pity, 
and the mercy of a charitable concealment of his name. 

And all this outrage, not only against the interests of 
science and truth, but against the commonest rules of decency, 
was committed in a series of planned attacks, because I had 
warned the Sanskrit Worterbuch of the danger of its career, 
and had not expressed any admiration for Dr. Boehtlingk’s 
competence or scholarship. 

It was then, and the ground of observations I had made in 
regard to his want of proficiency, that I was called upon by 

one of his men, not only to have respect for the “editor of 
Panini,” but even for the hidden reasons he might have had in 
foisting on the public his blunders of every kind. The “ editor 
of Panini” was held before me as a symbol of scientific accom¬ 
plishment ; his editior of Panini ” was the great thunderbolt 
which was hurled at my head by one of these little Jupiters 394 


394 Prof. Kuhn writes in his “Zeitschrift” the following words : “Wo 
<3er alten grammatiker nicht erwahnung gethan ist, geschah es nur deshalb 
nicht, weil ihre etymologie mit der der verfasser Ubereinstimmte ; stellten 
dieselben aber ohne jene zu erwahnen eigne etymologieen auf, so Hess sich 
doch wohl voraussetzen, dass der herausgeber des Psnini, des Vopadeva 
u. s. w. dazu seine wohlerwogenen griinde gehabt haben mochte i.e. 
where no mention was made [ in the Worterbuch ] of the old grammar!- 
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For eighteen years I have been thoroughly acquainted with, 
the value and the character of this “edition" of Panini; and yet*, 
from a natural disinclination to antagonise with those who 
have similar pursuits to my own, I have refrained from appris¬ 
ing the public of the knowledge I possessed in regard ’to it 
Twelve years have passed since I explained my views on this 
book personally and privately, at our Sanskritic parties, to 
Professors Weber and Kuhn ; and the longer the interval passed 
over, the less I felt disposed to speak of it in print. At present* 
after twenty years’ time, I should have considered it almost 
unfair to rake up the past; for a sense of charity would have 
told me that the moral and intellectual condition of a man 
may undergo considerable changes during so considerable a 
period of his life. But in spite of my strongest desire to com¬ 


ans, this was done because their etymology agreed with that of the authors 
of the Worterbuch ; but when the latter made their own etymologies with¬ 
out naming the former, it was but natural to suppose that the editor of 
PSnini, of Vopadeva, etc. had his own well-weighed reasons for doing so.” 
The real nature of this statement of Professor Kuhn will become apparent 
from the review which I shall give of the Worterbuch. But his infor¬ 
mation, as it is, is not without great interest. Thus, according to this 
quotationer of the Worterbuch, its authors pass over in silence the labours 
of the Hindu grammarians — not because they see reason to adopt the 
results of the latter — but because these labours have the honour to meet 
with the approval of Dr. Boehtingk and Company. Under any circum¬ 
stances, however, it was but natural and rational to pass them over in 
silence and to suppress the information they give ,— for, either they have the 
honour of being approved of by Dr. Boehtlingk, or “the editor of Panini” 
had probably his well-weighed reasons for not agreeing with them; and, in 
the latter case, there was of course not the slightest necessity that he should 
give or even allude to these important reasons. The passage quoted would 
alone quite suffice to illustrate the character of the fulsome adulation and 
of the puffing advertisements written, of course, exclusively by the 
employed scribes of the Worterbuch — which for some years have made 
their appearance in some literary journals of Germany, and have not 

only misled, but imposed upon, the public unacquainted or imperfectly 
acquainted with Sanskrit philology. 
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bine the defence of literary interests with a regard for all the 
circumstances connected with the author himself, I am not 
allowed to remain silent, in consequence of the insolent provo¬ 
cations which I receive. Not only does Dr. Boehtlingk quote 
his “edition” of Panini, in his Wdrterbuch,— not only does he 
thus force it, as it were, on us by the references he makes to 
it, and acknowledge it to this day as his legitimate child,— but 
one of his own scribes, well acquainted with the judgment I 
should pass on it, has the hardihood to defy me publicly, by 
bidding me have respect for the “editor of Panini.” 


Well, then, I have taken up this impertinent challenge. In 
so far as my present subject permitted, I have illustrated the 
nature of this immaculate book ; and it will not be my fault if 
I am compelled to recur to it again. 


Still a provocation of this kind alone would have as little 
induced me to take up my pen now as it did heretofore ; but 
when I see the public told authoritatively, yet without any 
proof, that Sayana teaches that understanding of the Veda 
which was current in India no longer than a few centuries ago; 

— when I see that the most distinguished and the most learned 
Hindu scholars and divines—the most valuable, and sometimes 
the only, source of all our knowledge of ancient India — are 
scorned in theory, mutilated in print, and, as a consequence, 
set aside in the interpretation of Vaidika texts; — when I see 
that the most ancient records of Hindu antiquity are interpreted 
to the European public in such a manner as to cease to be that 
which they are ; — when a clique of Sanskritists of this descrip¬ 
tion vapours about giving us the sense of the Veda as it existed 
at the commencement of Hindu antiquity ; — when I see that 
the very forms of the language are falsified, and that it is made 
a principle to slur the grammar of Panini, and to ridicule those 
who lay stress on it; —when 1 see that one of the highest gram¬ 
matical authorities of India is schooled for a “ want of 
practice and skill,” while this censure is passed without even 
an understanding of the work to which it refers ; — when I see 
19 P. 
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that they who emphatically claim the epithet of “veracious” 295 
make statements which are the very reverse of truth; — and 
when I consider that this method of studying Sanskrit philology 
is pursued by those whose words apparently derive weight and 
influence from the professorial position they hold; —and 
when, moreover, departing from rule and precedent, I see the 
journal of a distinguished Society — I fully hope through an 
oversight of its editor, though a Professor of Sanskrit him¬ 
self — permanently made the channel for propagating such 
statements as I have described and qualified, together with 
these scandalous personal attacks and calumnies, — then I hold 
that it would be a want of courage and a dereliction of duty, 
if I did not make a stand against these Saturnalia of 
Sanskrit Philology. 

On this ground I have raised my voice, however feeble and 
solitary for the moment, and have endeavoured to examine the 
competence of those who set themselves up as our masters and 
authorities. On this ground I have endeavoured to vindicate 
for Panini the position he holds in Sanskrit literature, and the 
position he ought to hold amongst honest Sanskrit philologers. 


295 


Professor Weber m his libel : "einen um so peinlicheren Eindruck 

re painful :s the mission which must be produced ^ ^ 

I mut IT’ * hC readS my ° pini0n on lhe Worterbuch, which opinion,— 

it w^hen I°i ar /T h3VhlS ChaBge<3 ’ U CVeB m ° re CmphatiC 

° e t renew which has so much displeased him ] . 
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ENGLISH VERSION OF FOOT-NOTES 

FOOT-NOTE 

291. In his lible he says, “this wort is written with the most 
admirable diligence and the most careful conscientiousness. ” 

292. “The main tendency he pursues in this consists...and this 
points at a further very important difference between him and Boehtlingk- 
Roth — in making it his business to evaluate the opinion of the indi¬ 
genous commentatators and linguists ; whereas Boehtlingk-Roth advocate 
the objective principle in contrast with this historical mode of interpre¬ 
tation. They explain the individual words through themselves by 
arranging the passages concerned in a temporal order and with the 
aid of nothing else but these passages. In doing so, they would always 

mention the native exegesis too, but they consider it a secondary 
resource.” ( Z.D.M.G. p. 755 ) 

293. Personal contacts and communication have since then con¬ 
vinced us that the author when writing that attack, which we, however, 
fail to understand, on the Petersburg Dictionary, believed to be 
completely justified. This, in our opinion, presupposes a kind of error 
of judgement, which, not rare in other fields* in this case is, indeed, 
most strange ; for it is an orthodox surrender to the authority of the 
Indian commentators and grammarians — a surrender which seems quite 
out of place to be suited in view of these hair-splitters, who in all their 
subtlety have still very often deluded those people who strain at gnats 
but swallow the camels.”— ( Z.D.M.G, p. 756 ) 
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